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B O O K XIII. 
| Caas. I 


in &ccurate enquiry into the meaning of thoſe words 
which are found in the firſt of Ciceros Orations 
againſt Anthony —© But many things ſeem to 
er to the order of nature and of 
fate. Examination whether thoſe two words, 
> 3 and natura, baue the ne or a di N 


rent ſigniſication. 
ARCUS CICERO, in his firſt Philippics 
has left theſe words: I haſtened to 
follow him, whom thoſe who were preſent did 

| not 3 


1 Fare. ] Cicero's treatiſe on Fate has come down to us 
in ſo mutilated a ſtate, that it is not eaſy to collect from it 
what was his opinion on that ſubject. Whygtever were his 
private ſentiments upon it; as a philoſopher; he would ſpeak, 
as an orator, in popular language; according to Which, a 

Yor; III. B an 
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not follow, not that I could be of any ſervice 
(for 1 did not expect that, nor could I accom- 
pliſh it) ; but if any thing to which human nature 
is liable had happened to me, (for many things 
ſeem to happen contrary to the order of nature 
and of fate) I ſhould this day leave my voice a 
witneſs to the republic of my perpetual attach- 
| ment to its intereſts,” Here he uſes the words 
A fate and nature : whether he intends they ſhould 
bear the ſame ſignification, and uſes two words 
, inſtead of one, or whether he has ſo divided and 
ſeparated them, that nature ſeems to bear one 
meaning, and fate another, is, I think, worthy of 
conſideration. And firſt, we muſt enquire how 


man who died what we call a natural death, was ſaid to die 
according to fate; whereas an accidental death was ſuppoſed 
to be according to the regular courſe of fate or nature. Some 
philoſophersalſo made fate and nature the ſame. Alexander 
Aphrodiſienſis .concludes, after arguing the point, that fate 
is nothing more than the peculiar nature of each individual. 
He alſo cites Theophraſtus for the ſame opinion. 
Theophraſtus, ſays he, clearly demonſtrates, that accords 
ing to nature and according to fate mean exactly the ſame. 
See Luca, Ver. 91. 


Deus magnuſque potenſque 
Sive canit fatum, ſeu ** jubet ipſe canends 
Fit fatum. 


which Milton thus imĩtate 


Though I uncircumſcribed myſelf retire, 

And put not forth my goodneſs, which is free 
To act or not, neceſſity and chance 5 
Approach not me, and what L will is fate. oy 


be 
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he can affirm that many things may happen 
humanitus) according to the order of human na- 
ture, ( præter fatum) in oppoſition to fate, ſince 
the plan and order, and unconquerable neceſſity 
of fate is ſo appointed, that in the will of fate all 


things are included, unleſs he has followed Ho- 
mer's expre ſon, 


Leſt, ſpite of fate, you viſit Pluto's realm. 


There is no doubt, however, that Homer here 
means a violent and ſudden death, which may 
juſtly ſeem to happen contrary to nature, But 
why he has called that fort of death contrary to 
fate, it is not our buſineſs to enquire, nor have 
we time for the inveſtigation. However, it muſt 
not be paſſed by, that Virgil has expreſſed the ſame 
opinion as Cicero upon fate, as in his fourth 
book, where he ſpeaks of Elifa, who ſuffered 
death by force, 


Since nor by fate nor her deſerts ſhe fell. 


As if in dying; thoſe modes of death which are 
violent do not ſeem to come by the order of 
fate. But Cicero ſeems to have followed the 
words of Demoſthenes, a man of equal wiſdom 
and eloquence, who has ſaid the fame things of 
nature and fate, in his excellent oration, =: 
cri. He who thinks himſelf born only 
for his parents, awaits the natural and regular 
order of death; but he who fancies himſelf born 
for the ſervice of his country, will meet death. 


B 2 that 
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| bo that he may not ſee his country enſlaved.” What 
1 Cicero ſeems to have called fate and nature, De- 

| moſthenes long before called © the natural and re- 
gular order of death,” which is that ſort of death 
which comes in the courſe of fate and nature, 
f | and is occaſioned by no external force, 


Cu Ax. II. 


On the familiar converſation of Pacuvius and Ac- 
cius in the town of Tarentum. 


HEY who had leifure and inclination to 

- enquire into the modes of life which learn- 

ed men purſued, and to commit them to writing, 
| have telated this anecdote of the tragic poets 
1 Marcus Pacuvius and Lucius Accius. When 
| Pacuvius,” ſay they, “ was an old man, and af- 
| fitted with perpetual diſeaſe of body, he retired 
| from Rom to Tarentum. Accius, who was a 
much younger man, in his way to Aſia, com- 
2 ing 


— = 2 — 
— — ——— [—ͤ———0 — — - 22 — 
g 


* Younger man. J—According to ſome authors he was 
| fifty years younger, yet he exhibited a tragedy ander the 
ſame ædiles. Fragments remain of many of his tragedies, 
4 ſome of the fineſt of which are preſerved in the philoſophical 
=_ wor ks, 
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ing to Tarentum, viſited Pacuvius, and being 
politely treated, and detained by him many days, 
read, at the requeſt of Pacuvius, his tragedy of 
Atreus. Pacuvius, they ſaid, remarked that his 
lines were ſonorous and full of dignity, but that 
they ſeemed rather harſh and rugged. «© What you 
ſay,” replied Accius, “ is true; nor do I lament 
it is ſo. Yet J hope that what I write in future 
will be better. For what we obſerve in fruits 


is true of the powers of the mind *, thoſe which at 
firſt 


works of Cicero, and all are collected in the fragments of the 
ancient Latin poets, by H. Stephens. 

Paterculus prefers him to Pacuvius, though he allows this 
latter to be a more correct writer. Horace, giving the po- 
pular judgment of his time concerning them, ſays— 


Ambigitur quoties uter utro fit prius; aufert 
Pacuvius docti famam ſenis, Accius alti. 


Quintilian repeats nearly the ſame opinion of chem. 


* Powers of the ind. — There are ſome excellent re- 
marks by Dr. Warton, in his Eſſay on the Genius of Pope, 
which may ſerve to illuſtrate this opinion of Accius. He is 
ſpeaking of the early figns of geniusin a young man, and 
thus diſtinguiſhes the effects of oppoſite qualities: « If his 
predominant talent be warmth and vigour of imagination, 
it will break out in fanciful and luxuriant deſcriptions, the 
colouring of which will perhaps be too rich and glowing. 
If his chief force lies in the underſtanding rather than in the 
imagination, it will ſoon appear by ſolid and manly obſerva- 
tions on life and learning, expreſſed in a more chaſte and 
ſubdued ſtyle. The former will frequently be hurried i _ 
obſcurity & turgidity, and a falſe grandeur of diction ; 
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firſt are rough and bitter, become afterwards mild 
and ſweet. But thoſe which are ſoft and ſmooth, 

and are mellow at firſt, do not afterwards become 
ripe, but corrupt. It ſeems therefore that in 
the mind ſomething ſhould be left for time to 


impr ove. 


latter will ſeldom hazard a figure, whoſe uſage is not al- 
ready eſtabliſhed, or an image beyond common life; will al- 
ways be perſpicuous, if not elevated ; wHl never diſguſt, if 
not tranſport his readers; will avoid the groſſer faults, if 
not arrive at the greater beauties of compoſition 3 the 
'« eloquentiz genus” for which he will be diſtinguiſhed, will 
not be the « plenum, et erectum, et audax, et præcelſum,“ 
but the < preflum, et mite, et limatum.”” 

A remark ſomewhat of a ſimilar kind occurs in a frag- 
ment of Alexis the comic poet, preſerved in Athenzus. It 
is thus tranſlated by Mr. Cumbeytand, in his fourth volume 
of the Obſerver : 

The nature of man in ſome reſpect reſembles that of 
wine, for as fermentation is neceſſary to new wine, fo is it 
alſo to a youthful ſpirit; when that proceſs is over, and it 
comes to ſettle and ſubſide, we may then, and not till then, 
expect to find a permanent tranquillity.“ | 

The ſame idea is carried on in a ſubſequent paſſage, which 

alſo is preſerved in the ſame n tranſlated by the ſame 
perſon thus. 
I am now far advanced in the evening of life's day, 
and what is there in the nature of man that I ſhould liken it 
to that of wine, ſeeing that old age, which recommends the 
latter, mars the former ; old wine, indeed, exhilarates, but old 
men are miſerable to themſelves and others.” 

Antiphanes the comic poet has truck upon the ſame com- 
pariſon, but with a different turn, « Old age and wine, ſays 
he, may well be compared ; let either of them exceed Bos 
date ever ſo little, and the whole turns ſour.” 2 


Cu Ar. 
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Cn Ar. III. 


Whether the words neceſſitudo and neceſſitas have 
diſtinct meanings. | 


T is a circumſtance worthy of ridicule, -that 


many grammarians aſſert there is a great and 
material difference between neceffituda and neceſ- 
tas; that neceſſitas is a certain urgent and com- 


pelling power, neceſſituda a certain Jaw and bond 
of religious connexion, and this is its only fignifi- 
cation. But as there is no difference whether you 


Necęſſtudo.] Cicero confirms the obſervations of Gel- 
lius by his uſage of theſe words. In his oration de Haruſ- 
picum reſponſis, he has, * ordo rerum et nece//itude for necel. 
ſity ; and in that for Roſcius, we find magnam zece/itatenms 
poſſidet paternus maternuſque ſanguis; and in that for Sylla 
yet more clearly, © Si noſtram nece/itatem familiaritatemque 
violaſſet.” In both which places intimacy of union muſt be 
underſtood. Yet ſome old grammarians full. extant, inſiſt 
upon the diſtinction of the words. 

Necgſſarius was commonly uſed for a relation, See for 
example Apuleius, p. 4. Price's edition. 

Hunc talem quanquam neceſſarium et ſumme agnitum, 
c. The following. from Seneca is no had commentary on 
the chapter before us: 

Officium eſſe filii, uxoris, et earum perſonarum quaſi 
nece/ituds ſuſcitat et ferre opem jubet. See aſa Feſtus, at 
the word * 
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ſay ſuavitudo or ſuavitas, ſanctitudo or ſanfTitas, 
acerbitudo or acerbitas, acritudo or (as Accius in 
his Neoptolemus) acritas, ſo there can be na 
reaſon why neceſſitudo and neceſſitas ſhould be con- 
fidered as diſtinct. In old books you uſually 
find neceſſitudinem applied to ſignify that 9d , 
weceſſum eft, but neceſſitas is ſeldom uſed pro jure 
officioque obſervantis affmitatifoe, although they 
who are united by this jus affinitatis familtaritatiſ= 
ve are called necgſſarii, relations. I have, however, 
in that ſpeech of Caius Cæſar, wherein he recom- 
mends the Plautian rogation, met with the uſage 
of neceſſitudo in the ſenſe of jus aſſinitatis. His 
words are theſe, equidem mibi videor pro naſtrd 
neceſſitate, non labore, non opera, non induſtrid de- 
fuiſſe. I have written thus much upon theſe two 
words, ſince I read the fourth book of Sempro- 
nius Aſellio, an old writer of hiſtory, in which he 
thus ſpeaks of Paulus Africanus, the ſon of Pau- 
Jus: “ Nam * ſe patrem ſuum audiſſe dicere Lucium 
LEmilium Paulum minus bonum imperatorem fignis 


Quad. That which is neceſſary. | 
P. For the law and duty of reverence and affinity. 


* Equidem.]—1I ſeem indeed, according to the nature of 
pur relationſkip, to have omitted no labour, pans or induſ- 


try. 
5 Nam, Ec.“ For Lucius Zmilius Paulus had heard 
his father ſay, that a good general would never engage ſtan- 


dard to ſtandard, unleſs the greateſt neceſlity obliged him, or 
the faireſt opportunity preſented i itſelf,” 


* 


collatts 


ft 
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collatis decertare ; nifi ſumma W aut ſumma 
ei occaſio data Nr. 


C HAP. IV. 


The pleaſant and wiſe reply of Olympias, the moi ber 
of Alexander, to ber ſon. 


N many of the records left us of Alexander's 
exploits, and a little while ago in a book of 
Marcus Varro, entitled “ Oreſtes, or “De In- 
fania,” I read that Olympias, the wife of Phi- 
lip, wrote * a very witty anſwer to her fon Alex- 
| ander. 


+ Olympias wrote. ]»Plutarch relates two different accounts 
of the conduct of Olympias on this point. He writes thus, 
*« Eratoſthenes ſays that Olympias, when ſhe brought Alex- 


ander on his way to the army, in his firſt expedition, told 


him in private the ſecret of his birth, and exhorted him to 
behave himſelf with courage ſuitable to his divine extrac- 
tion. Others again affirm, that ſhe wholly declined this 
vanity, and was wont to ſay, Will Alexander never ceaſe to 
make Juno jealous of e For the credit of the lady's un- 
derſtanding it is to be hoped that the latter is the true ac- 
count. A ſcandalous ſtory is told by ſome authors, of an in- 
trigue with Nectanebus, king of Ægypt; but this is refuted 
by chronological reaſons. Dion Chryſoſtom, in his fourth 


oration de Regne, relates a curious dialogue between Alex- 


ander 


1 
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ander. When the youth thus addreſſed his mother, 
« King Alexander, the ſon of Jupiter Ammon, 
fends 


ander and Diogenes on this ſubjet,.* Are you that Alex- 
ander,“ ſaid the philoſopher, „who is ſaid to be ſpu- 
rious?”* At this Alexander bluſhed, and grew angry, but 
reſtrained himſelf. He began, however, to repent that he 
had condeſcended to converſe with a clowniſh, inſolent man, 
gs he then thought him. Diogenes, obſerving that he was 
ruffled, reſolved to humour him, as a child at play with dice; 
and when he aſked, « What could induce you to call me 
ſpurious ? « Becauſe,” replied Diogenes, « I hear that 
your mother gives it out. Is it not Olympias, who ſays of 
yon, that you are not the offspring of Philip, but of a dragon, 


. er of Ammon, er I know not what god, or man, or ani- 


mal? In which caſe you muſt be fpurious.” At this Alex- 
ander ſmiled, and was ſingularly pleaſed ; conſidering Dio- 
genes not only as not clowniſh, but as peculiarly elegant in 
his manner of paying a compliment, Dion relates further, 
that when Alexander aſked the philoſopher, whether he be- 
lieved this account or not, he replied that it was as yet un- 


certain; ſuggeſting that it remained for him to prove his 


origin by his actions. 

The following extract from Leland's D ſeems 
alſo to deſerve a place here: 
Flattery, and indulgence to the weakneſs of Alexander, 
who, when intoxicated with his ſucceſſes, conceived the vanity 
of being thought the ſon of Jupiter, ſeem to have given riſe 
to the fiction of an enormous ſerpent diſcovered by Philip 
in ſtrict intercourſe with his queen, The fight of a ſerpent 
in her bed, ſome of the ancients do not allow to have been 
ſo very extraordinary, in a country where they were tame 
and harmleſs; and as Qlympias, who was remarkably devoted 
to the celebration of the enthuſiaſtic rites of Orpheus and 
Bacchus, is ſaid to have danced in theſe ceremonies with 
great tame ſerpents twining round her, ſometimes interwoven 


with thei ivy of the facred ſpears, or with the chaplets of her 


attendants, 
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fends health to his mother Olympias,” O 
replied to him in this manner: *I beſeech you,” 
ſays ſhe, © my ſon, be at peace, do not ſummon 
me to a court of judicature, nor accuſe me be- 
fore Juno; for ſhe will ſurely bring a grievous 


puniſhment upon me, when ſhe finds it confeſſed - 


in your letters that I am her huſband's harlot.” 
This poliſhed wit in a wife and prudent woman, 
addreſſed to her ferocious fon, ſeemed tenderly, 
attendants, in order to inſpire ſpectators with the greater 


awe and horror. Yet henceforward, faith Plutarch, his af- 
fection ſenſibly abated; and whether he feared her as a 


ſorcereſs, or imagined that ſhe held a commerce with ſome | 


god, and was afraid of offending a ſuperior rival, his cor- 
reſpondence with her became leſs frequent; and having 
ſent to conſult the Delphian oracle on this alarming occa- 
fion, he received for anſwer, that he was to pay peculiar ho- 
nours to Jupiter Ammon, and mult expect to loſe that eye 


which had preſumptuouſly intruded on the ſecret communica- 


tion of a divinity with his wife. According to Juſtin, 
Olympias herſelf firſt ſuggeſted the account of the ſerpent; 
and is faid by Eratoſthenes, an ancient hiſtorian, to bave in- 
formed her ſon, as he was preparing his expedition into 
Aſia, of the ſecret of his birth. But this information was 
poſſibly nothing more than clearing up the ſuſpicions of his 
legitimacy ; and aſſuring him that he was really the fon of 
Philip, whoſe actions might, with all propriety, have been 


of ſo great a father. This ſentunent ſeems to have been 
confirmed by the well known anſwer of Olympias to her 
ſon's letter, in which he ſtyled himſelf the ſon of Jupites 
for when the queen complained that Alexander made mig. 
chief (if I may be allowed the expreſſion) between her and 
Juno, I cannot conceive it in any other W 5 but that of rail- 
lery on his fantaſtical 


urged as an incitement to his ſon to approve himſelf worthy: _ © * 


1 
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and by degrees, to adviſe him to lay aſide the idle 
opinion, which, from his ſucceſs in war, the flatte- 
ries of his followers, and his extraordinary proſperi- 
ty, he had imbibed, that he was the ſon of Jupiter, 


a  % wm of 


Of the philoſophers Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, and 
Menedemus, and the graceful modeſty of Ariſtotle 
in his appointment of a ſucceſſor to bis ſchool. 


RISTOTLE the philoſopher, being ſix- 
ty-two years of age, became fick, and 

weak in body, and there remained little hope of 
his life. The whole band of his followers then 
waited upon him, requeſting and entreating that 
he would himſelf appoint a ſucceſſor to his of- 
fice and ſchool, to whom, after his deceaſe, as to 
himſelf, they might apply themſelves in perfecting 
thoſe ſtudies, in which they had hitherto been in- 
ſtructed by himſelf. There were at that time 
many in his ſchool, who were very accompliſhed, 


but two of particular merit, T heophraſtus and 


Menedemus *'. In talents and learning theſe ex- 
ceeded 


* Menedemus. ]—It ſeems generally agreed, that this ought 
to be Eudemus, no Peripatetic of the former name being 
known, 
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eceded the reſt, Theophraſtus was from the 
iſland cf Leſbos, Menedemus from Rhodes. A- 
riſtotle replied, that he would comply with their 
requeſt, as ſoon as an opportunity preſented itſelf, 
A ſhort time after, when all thoſe were preſent 
who had conſulted him about their future maſter, 


known, whereas Eudemus is ſpoken of by ſeveral authors as 
a favourite of Ariſtotle, and he was a Rhodian. 

The anecdote related in this chaper is not to be found, 
where we might reaſonably expect to find it, in Diogenes 
Laertius. 

Perhaps, in his deciſion on this queſtion, it might not be 
impoſſible that Ariſtotle was in ſome degree influenced by 
his local attachment to Leſbos, It was at Mytilene, tho 
capital of Leſbos, where he eſtabliſhed himſelf as a teacher. 
See Diog. Laertius, b. v. chap. 3. &c. and Dionyſ. Halicar. 
Epiſt. ad Ammon. 

The Leſbian wine is mentioned in the firſt book of Athe- 
næus, not as remarkable for its ſweet flavour, but rather from 
its aſtringent properties, which ſeems to imply ſome degree 
of tartneſs. Horace applies the term innocens to the wine 
of Leſbos. 


Hic inecentis pocula Leſbii 
Duces ſub umbra. 


He talks, in the ninth epode, of drinking it out of larger 
CUPS, 
Capaciores affer huc puer ſcyphos, 
Et Apia vina aut Leſbia. 

No greater compliment is any where paid to Theophraſtus, 
than by Cicero in his Epiſtles to Atticus. Cicero was par- 
ticularly delighted with the writings of this philoſopher. 
He calls him delicias ſuas, and in many places ſtiles him his 


friend, with many * on his merit. 
he . 


* 


— 
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he ſaid, that the wine he was drinking did not 
ſuit his health; it was diſagreeable and harſh ; he 
mult therefore look out for ſome foreign wine from 
Rhodes, or from Leſbos He begged they would 
provide him with ſome of either fort, and ſaid he 
would uſe that which agreed with him beſt, 
They haſten to find, procure, and bring him 
theſe wines. When Ariſtotle, calling for the 
Rhodian, taſtes it, This,” ſays he, © is a ſtrong 
wine, and palatable.” He next aſks for ſome 
Leſbian, and taſting that too, © Each,” ſays he 
= 1s certainly a good wine, but the Leſbian has 
the ſweeter flavour.“ When he ſaid this, it was 
evident to all, that with ingenuity and modeſty, 
he had fixed not upon his wine, but his 
ſucceſſor; namely, Theophraſtus the Leſbian, a 
man equally remarkable for the charms of his 
eloquence and his. good conduct. Not long af= 
ter, Ariſtotle dying, they all became the follow- 
ers of T heophraſtus, 


x 
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Te term which the old Latins applied 70 what the 
Greeks call accents. bat neither the ancient 
Romans nor the people of Attica had 1 a word 


as barbariſms. 

W HAT the Greeks call accents * our 
| more learned ancient writers called 
notas vocum, ſometimes moderamenta, or accen- 


Acrents. On the very obſcure ſubje& of the ancient 
accents, the chief guide we have for our conjectures is, that 
moſt of the words by which they were expreſſed have re- 
ference to muſical ſound, thus reer h means a ſinging to, 
from g and win; accentus is its literal tranſlation, from 
44 and cano: note wocum, the notes of words, and mode- 
ramenta, {till lead us to the fame notion; accentiuncula is 
merely a diminutive of accentus, but weculatio again ſeems to 
imply modulation of the voice. From theſe and other cir- 
cumſtances Dr. Forſter long ago coneluded, that the accent 
of the ancients was a muſical inflexion of the voice, of 
which no trace remains in the uſage of modern languages; 
diſtin from emphaſis, which is the accent of the moderns, 
and not affecting the quantity of ſyllables, which it is cer- 
tain. it did not. This was loſt in the ancient languages 
themſelves at their decline, and, through ignorance, con- 
founded with emphaſis, as it frequently is at preſent. Af- 
ter all, this is only a conjecture, which we know not how to 
exetnplify. The Chineſe, however, it is certain, have ſuch 
accents to this day, by which even monoſyllables of identi- 
sal form are diſtinguiſhed. 


4 : tiunculas, 
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tiunculas, or voculationes. And that inaccuracy 
of ſpeech, which we call batbarous, they called 
* ruſtic,” and they who Ipoke with this defect were 
by them ſaid to ſpeak as ruſtics. Publius Ni- 
gidius, in his Grammatical Commentaries, ſays; 
If you uſe the aſpirate falſely, your diſcourſe 
becomes ruſtic.” I do not indeed find, that they 
who ſpoke with purity and propriety, before the 
age of Auguſtus, ever uſed that word which we 
have in common, barbariſmus *,” 


® Barbariſmus.]J—The books ad Hetenniutn are now al- 
lowed not to be the works of Cicero; among the arguments 
by which this was proved, in contradiQion to many great 
authorities, was the uſe of words not received in the age of 
Cicero. In this number, if we ſuppoſe Gellius not to be miſ- 
taken, we may place the word barbarifaus for in the 
fourth book we find this paſſage, « Vitia in ſermone, que 
minus is Latinus fit, duo poſſunt eſſe: ſo! ceciſmus, et barba- 
riſaus. Solceciſmus eſt, cum in verbis pluribus conſequens 
verbum ſuperiori non accommodatur. Barbari/mus eſt; 
cum verbum aliquod vitioſe offertur.” Chap. 12. Gellius 
ſeems to confine barbari/m to falſe aſpiration, the ſpecies of 
ruſticity which Catullus ridiculed in Arrius. 
Chommoda dicebat fi quando commoda vellet 
Dicere, et binſidias Arrius inſidias. 
Et tum mirifice ſperabat ſe eſſe locutum, 
Cum quantum poterat dixerat hinfidias, &c: 
It ſhould be obſerved; that in this chapter there is no meti- 


tion of the Attics, which the argument gives the reader oc- 


caſion to expect. Whether the Attics uſed the term gata 
fiche May be perhaps a matter of doubt, But certain it is; 


that they uſed the verb GazCapitur, barbare loqui, to 


ſpeak rudely, as they did — to ſpeak well, or like the 
Attics. 


CA. 
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Cnay. VII: 


Homer in his poem, and Herodotus in bis biftory 
have ſpoken very differently concerning the lion. 


ERODOTUS has left it recorded, in 

his third book, that lioneſſes produce but 
once in their life, and at that birth never more 
than one whelp. Theſe are his words: 


Never more than one. ]—Goldſmith, in his hiſtory of the 
lion, gives the report of the keeper of the beaſts in the 
Tower of London, where ſeveral of theſe animals have 
bred. According to him, the lioneſs goes only five months 
with young, “and produces never mote than two at once.“ 
But the keeper could only ſpeak according to his know- 
ledge of what happened there, which agrees ſufficiently with 
the report of Ariſtotle, that the number is uſually two. Mr. 
Pennant is filent on this part of the ſubject, in his Hiſtory of 
Quadrupeds; but he copies, from the author of the * CEcono- 
my of Nature,“ an account of the inſtinct of theſe and 
other wild beaſts, in the thirſty deſerts of Africa, that exceeds 
all belief, and certainly could not eaſily be known or veri- 
fied by obſervation. © There the pelican makes her neſt, 
and in order to cool her young ones, and accuſtom them to 
an element they muſt all be converſant in, brings from afar; 
in her great gular pouch, ſufficient water to fill the neft ; the 
lion and other wild beaſts approach, quench their thirſt, 
yet never injure the unfledged birds, as if conſcious that 
their deſtruction would immediately put a ſtop to thoſe 
grateful ſupplies. Nature is full of wonders ; but writers 


on the hiſtory of quadrupeds have been careful not to make 
it leſs ſo than it is,” 


vor. III. G The 
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« The lioneſs, of all animals the ſtrongeſt and 
the boldeſt, produces but one young one in her 
life, for at the birth of her young ſhe loſes her 
matrix.” 

But Homer ſays, that lions (for ſo he calls the 
females, in the maſculine gender, or, as the gram· 
marians have it, the common) produce and bring 
up many whelps; theſe are the lines in which he 
plainly aſſerts this: 

Thus in the center of ſome gloomy wood, 
Wich many a ſtep, the lioneſs ſurrounds 
Her tawny young, beſet by men and hounds. 


He ſays the ſame thing in another place: 


The lion thus, with dreadful anguiſh ſtung, 
Roars through the deſert and demands his 
TOs 
When the grim ſavage to his rifled den 
Too late returning ſnuffs the track of men. 


When this difference and oppoſition of ſenti- 
ments between the moſt celebrated poet and moſt 
eminent hiſtorian greatly perplexed me, I thought 
proper to conſult Ariſtotle's exquiſite Treatiſe 
upon Animals, and whatever he has there writ- 
ten upon this ſubject, I have put down in theſe 
commentaries. His words are, from book 6. 
6 That the hon copulates backwards, and is re- 
tromingent, has been mentioned before. But it 
copulates and produces not in every ſeaſon, though 
in every year. It produces in the ſpring, and 

generally 
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generally has two. When its produce is moſt 
numerous it has ſix, but ſometimes it has only 
one. It is an idle ſtory which tells us of the 
lioneſs, that when ſhe produces her young, ſhe 
loſes the future power of generating, and it ariſes 
from the ſcarcity of the lion's race, for the breed 
is rare, and not known in many places, except in 
that part of Europe which is between the river 
Achelous and Neſſus. The lioneſs produces her 
young fo ſmall, that they ſcarcely begin to walk 
till they are two months old. The lions of Syria 
breed five times in their life, the firſt time hav- 
ing five young ones, afterwards fewer ; then they 
become barren. The female has no mane ; this 
is peculiar to the male. The lion only changes 
thoſe four teeth which are called © canine,” two 
upper and two lower, and this happens at fix 
months old 2 


As to the fact related in the beginning of this chapter, it 
is wonderful that they ſhould not ſee; according to this idea, 
the neceſſity of a ſpecdy deſtruction of the ſpecies ; becauſe; 
as every pair left but one cub, every generation would, of 
courſe, even on the favourable ſuppoſition of the males and 


females being equal, only be half as numerous as the pre- 
ecdincs 


C 2 C RA. 
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CA. VIII. 


The poet Afranius has ingeniouſiy and pleaſantly re- 
preſented Wiſdom to be the daughter of Je and 
Memory. 


IT H Freat juſtice the poet Afranius, 
hen writing upon the birth of Wiſdom, 
has conſidered her as the daughter of « Uſe 
and Memory.” By the argument he uſes, it is 
proved, that he who would become ſkilful in 


Quintus Carolus, one of the commentators upon Gellius, 
takes prodigious pains to fatisfy the reader that this genea- 
logy is inaccurate and inadmiſſible; it is abſurd, he re- 
marks, to call Wiidom the daughter of Uſe and Memory ; 
the daughter of Ute and Memory can be Prudence, and no 
other. The allegory of Afranius will not be thought the 
teſs ingenious or agrecable for this critic's obſervation. H. 
Stephens, in his edition of Gellius, has a very long chapter to 
explain ſome perplexed paſſages which here occur, and 
the reader may have advantage from conſulting the place. 
P. 110. 

It may proper!y be obſerved in this place, that the an- 
cients, and after them the moderns, were very fond of this 
fort of allegory. ' Pindar beautifully calls the d y the child 
of the fan, naw Ra. The fame writer calls the rain the 
offspring of the clouds, It were endleſs to multiply ſimilar 
examples, waich muſt occur to every one at all converſant 
with the beſt writers. Sce on this ſubject Gataker, p. 


103. 
hum an 
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human affairs, ſhould not confine himſelf to 
books, and the practice of rhetorical and logical 
diſputations; but he muſt be converſant, and per- 
ſonally exerciſed in occurrences and buſineſs of 
life, and carefully fix in his memory all actions 
and their conſequences: he muſt moreover, to 
grow wiſe, learn what experience teaches, not 
what books only, or maſters, by an idle pa- 
rade of words and fictitious repreſentations, have 
invented for the purpoſes of amuſement, as in a 
play, or in a dream. Afranius's verſes are in 
his play called © Sella.“ 


« Uſus me genuit, mater peperit Memoria; 
Zogizy vocant me Graii, vos Sapientiam.“ 


There is likewiſe a line to the ſame purpoſe in 
Pacuvius, which the philoſopher Macedo, a man 
of integrity, and my intimate friend, thought 
worthy of being inſcribed on the doors of all our 
temples, 


Ego odi (homines) ignava opera et philoſo- 
pha ſententia. | 
For nothing, ſaid he, can be more diſgraceful or 


intolerable, than that idle and lazy people, co- 


vered with a long beard * and a mantle, ſhould 
change 


Long * uch were thoſe againſt whom Juvenal 
diſcharged his indignation in his ſecond ſatire. 


Qui Curios ſimulant, et Bacchanalia vivunt. 
C 3 | Whoſe 
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change the. habits and advantages of philoſophy 
into a knowledge of the tricks of words, and cen- 
ſure with ſuch eloquence thoſe vices, in the prac- 
tice of which they are ſo thoroughly engaged. 


Whoſe affected garb and manners he ſo contemptuouſly 


points out. 


Rarus ſermo illis, et magna libido tacendi, 
Atque ſupercilio brevior coma. 


Theſe falſe pretenders to morality and philoſophical auſterĩ- 
ty, who ſecretly indulged themſelves in all kinds of vice, 
are very ſtrongly expoſed and reprobated by Lucian, Alct- 
Fhron, and other ſatirical writers among the Greeks. 


; CHAP. 
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CAT. IX." 


What Tullius Tiro wrote in his Commentaries on the 
Suculæ and Hyada, names of ftars. 


IULLIUS TIRO was the ſcholar and 

freedman of Marcus Cicero, and was his 
aſſiſtant in literary purſuits. He has written 
many books upon the uſage and formation of the 
Latin language, and upon different and promiſcu- 
ous ſubjects. In thoſe books, the treatiſes moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed are what he has called by a Greek title, 
rardtierac, as if containing every kind of literary 
circumſtance. He therein ſpeaks thus of thoſe 
ſtars which are called ſucula. So ignorant 
were the ancient Romans of Greek literature, 
and of the Greek language, that thoſe ſtars which 
are in the head of Taurus they called“ ſuculz,” 
becauſe the Greeks call them“ vadas.” But 
vadas,” ſays he, is derived not are vos dn, as 


1 Gellivs, in this chapter, which is uſually che caſe when 
he meddles with etymology, makes but an indifferent ap- 
pearance. He does not ſo much defend the ancient Latins 
as prove his own want of ſagacity and judgment. How 
could ſuculas be made from Hades? Cicero himſelf acknow- 
ledged the miſtake as well as Liro. Speaking of the ſame 
ſtars, he ſays, noſtri imperiti ſaculas quaſi a ſuibus eſſent non 
ab imbribus nominatz. De Nat. Deorum. 

Conſult alſo Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. 28. b. 26. c. 


C 4 | our 


—— 


we tranſlate © ſuper,” driec, ſuginus, from 
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our blockheads imagine, but from the word vey, 
For when they riſe and fall, they ſtir up ſtorms, 
ſhowers, and abundance of rain, and vey ſignifies 
to rain.” Thus far Tiro, in his Pandectæ. 
But, however, our forefathers were not ſuch 
blockheads and ruſtics as to call the hyades ſu- 
culas, becauſe des in Latin means ſues. But * 
the ſame reaſon that the Greek word © dr 


their debe we have ſubulcus ; nay, from their 


* Hyades.)—Some authors derive Hyades, not from ben, 
but from Hyas, the ſon of Atlas and Zchra, who, being kill- 
ed by a lion in the prime of life, was ſo lamented by his 
ſeven ſiſters, that they died weeping, and were changed i into 
theſe watery ſtars, Ovid briefly relates this ſtory, and 
concludes thus: | 

Mater Hyan, et oa mæœſtæ flevere ornate: 
Cervicemque polo ſuppoſiturus Atlas. 
Victus uterque parens, tamen eft pietate ſororum, 
Illa dedit cœlum, nomina fecit Hyas. 
Fafti, v. 178. 
Hyginus, who gives the ſame account more explicitly, ſup- 
plies alſo another etymology, / quidam aiunt in modum Y 
licerz poſitas, inde Hyadas dici.“ Some ſay that they were called 
Hyades from being placed in the form of ihe /etter Upfilon. Hy- 
ginus, Fab. 192. Of all the derivations, that from v2, to rain, 


is the beſt, and Ovid himſelf gives it, before he :elates the 
fable. x 


Navita quas Hyadas Graius ab imbre vocat, 


Hence their conſtant epithets are wet, moiſt, rainy, and the 


like. Valerius Flaccus uſed a periphraſis of this ſigniſication 


inſtead of their name. 


Pleiades, et madidis rorantes crinibus ignem. 
| word 
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word ùxveg we get at firſt ſypnus, and then by the 
relationſhip of the Greek y to the Latin o, ſomnus, 
So from their vades, are called by us firſt the 
Syades, and then the Suculæ. But thoſe ſtars are 
not, as Tiro fays, in the head of Taurus, for there 
appears to be no head of Taurus except thoſe 
ſtars. But they are ſo ſituated in that circle 
which is called the zodiac, that their figure and 
appearance preſents the form of the bull's head, 
as the other part, and tlie whole repreſentation 
of the bull, is formed, and as it were depicted, by 
the ſtations and bearings of thoſe ſtars which the 
Grecks call rauadas, and we vergilias. 


8 
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of + 3 


The etymology of ſoror, according to Labeo AutiPins, 


and of trater, according to Nigidius. 


ABEO ANTISTIUS cultivated with 
particular attention the ſtudy of the civil 

jaw, and gave information publicly to thoſe who 
conſulted him upon legal queſtions. Moreover, 
he was ſkilled in polite literature, and had pro- 
ceeded deeply in the ſtudy of grammar, logic, an- 
tiquity, and more abſtruſe learning. He was 
well verſed in the origin and formation of Latin 
words, and part:cularly applied that knowledge 
to the ſolution of knotty and intricate points of 
law. After his death there were accordingly pub- 
liſhed certain bocks entitled Paſteriores, three of 
which ſucceſſively, namely, the 38th, 39th, and 
40th, are full of that kind of information which 
tends to explain and illuſtrate the Latin lan- 
guage. And in thoſe books which he wrote 
upon the prætor's edict, he has noted many ob- 
ſervations, ſome of which are wittily and inge- 
niouſly imagined, as for inſtance that which we 
find in his fourth book, © She is called foror *,”* 
; ſays 
Soror.— This etymology docs not appear very pro- 


bable, yet it is difficult to find a better, the origin of this 
word 


„ * 
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ſays he, * becauſe ſhe is quaſi ſeorſum nata, be- 
cauſe ſhe is ſeparated from the family in which 
ſhe was born, and paſſes over to another.” Of 
the word Frater*, Publius Nigidius, a man of 


oreat learning, gives the etymology in a manner no 
leſs ingenious and ſubtle, ©« Frater, ſays he, © us 


quaſi fere alter.” 


word being very obſcure. Voſſius is defirous to derive it 

from /ero, to plant, and mentions alſo an Hebrew etymology, 
with which he ſeems much pleaſed ; but it is difficult to give 7 
aſſent to any of theſe conjectures. 


Frater. There can be little doubt that the real deri- 
vation of frater is from the Greek word ppalve or ppœlag, 
meaning one of the ſame tribe. Vet Cicero ſeems tg have 
admitted the ſame etymalogy as that aſſigned by Nigidius, 
when he ſays, in one of his familiar epiſtles, that « when he 
left his province, he had deputed by preference any other 
perſon, rather than his brother Quintus, to wait for the ar- 
rival of his ſucceſſor, leſt if he had left his brother he might 
ſeem to have eluded the decree of the ſenate, by which he 
was commanded to depart within a certain number of days; 
fince it might be ſaid that he had not wholly departed, but 
had left another /e/f to govern for him.“ Sed alters ſe re- 
licto, diſceflifſet.” Epi. Fam. ti. 15. This, however, does 
not abſolutely prove that Cicero had ſuch a derivation in his 
mind, for any near relation might be called anger fe, in 
2 political light, as likely to proceed exactly with the fame 
views, without any further reference, | 
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Cnay. Kl. 


The juſt and proper number .of gueſts, according to 
M. Varro, — Of the fecand courſe ; of delicacies," | 


HAT is a moſt elegant treatiſe of Marcus 
Varro's, which is entitled, © You know 


not what the Cloſe of the Day may produce,” in 


which he deſcants upon the proper number of 
gueſts, and of the cuſtom and management 
of the entertainment itſelf, He ſays that the 
number of the gueits ſhould begin with that of 


Of the ſatires of Varro J haye ſpoken in another place. 
The reader will find the introduction to this chapter by 
Gellius, almoſt word for word in Macrobius, Saturn. I. 1. 
c. 7. | Macrobius omits ſerus, and gives the title thus, Neſcis 
quid veiper vehat. Not unlike this is the ſaying of Seneca, 
at leaſt it involves a ſimilar moral. 9 


Quem dies vidit vemens ſuperbum, 
Hunc dies vidit veniens jacentem. 


The expreſſion occurs in Virgil, Ge. i. 1. 460. 
Denique quid veſper ſerus vehat, &c 


Such alſo is the ſcripture phraſe of Who knows what a day 
may bi.ng lorch?“ | 


the 
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the Graces, and finiſh with that of the Muſes , 
that is, it ſhould conſiſt of no leſs than three 
at the feweſt, and of no more than nine, when 
moſt numerous. It is diſagreeable, fays he, 
ce to have many, becauſe a crowd is turbulent, 
and indeed at Rome it is ſo, and the ſame at 
Athens, where never more were aſſembled. The 
entertainment itſelf is compoſed of four circum- 
ſtances, and is then quite complete, namely, if 
the men are elegant, if the place, and time be 
well choſen, and the apparatus of the feaſt not 
neglected. You ſhould neither chooſe talkative 
oueſts,” ſays he, © nor mute ones. For ha- 
ranguing is for the forum and the courts ; and fi- 
lence ſhould prevail, not in an entertainment but in 
the bed-chamber.” The ſubjects of converſation, 


Maßes. — This was a favourite idea with the ancients, 
and occurs in various forms in their beſt writers. A ſtriking 
paſſage of this kind occurs in Plautus,— 


Vin? ad te ad cœuam veniam 
Ep. Si poſſum velim, p 
Verum hic apud me ccenant alieni novem, 


Say, ſhall I ſup with you? 
Ep. You ſhould if poſſible, 
But I have nine to ſup with me already. 


Unleſs it were on ſome public occaſion, the number of triclinia, 
or couches, prepared at an entertainment dia notexceed three, 
and as three perſons occupied each couch, this made the num- 
ber of the whole not exceed nine. See Juvenal, Sat. 3. 


Tertia ne vacuo ceſſaret culcita lecto. 


he 
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he thinks, ſhould not be anxious or | 
but ſhould be. diſcuſſed with pleaſantry, — 

without ſtudy, and ſo far profitable as to delight, 
and at the ſame time improve the underſtanding. 
This muſt neceſſarily be the conſequence, if we 
confine ourſelves to the common concerns and 
- occurrences of life, which, in the active purſuits 
of buſineſs we have no leiſure to diſcuſs. As to 
the maſter of the feaſt,” ſays he, © it is neceſ- 
ſary not ſo much that he ſhould be a man of ele- 
gance, as that he ſhould be free from vulgarity, 
and during the entertainment, it is not every thing 
that ſhould be read, but ſuch things only as are 
at the ſame time uſeful and delightful.” Nor 
has he omitted to ſpeak of the neceſſary orna- 
ments of the ſecond courſe *. His words are 
theſe : © Thoſe delicacies are the ſweeteſt which 
are not {ſweet to exceſs ; for there is a kind of war 
.betwixt delicacies and the powers of digeſtion.” 
Let no one heſitate as to the meaning of the 


2 Second courſe, ]—The contents of the ſecond courſe, 
among the Romans, comprehended every thing which is 
met with in our deſſerts ; nuts, figs, olives, * pears, &c: 
with every kind of confectionary. 

The diſtinction betwixt the pemma and tragema, which 
words occur in the concluſion of this chapter, ſeems to have 
been this; the pemma was a prepared ſweetmeat, tragema was 
the ſimply dried fruit, as for example, raifins. See on this 
ſubject Salmaſius ad Solin. p. 1325. 

Pemma compofitum quid et coctum, tragema ſimplex et 
fic ſiccatum, ut uvæ paſſæ, carice, paimulz, et fimilia. 


word 
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word (Bellaria) delicacies, which Marcus Varro 
uſes upon this occaſion, for it includes every 
thing which appertains to the ſecond courſe. 
What the Greeks called rp t OF Yπτπ⁹ͤ αεε.t, 
our older writers called bellaria. We likewiſe 
find the ſweeter kinds of wine called in the old 
comedies by this name, where they are ſaid 
to be Liberi bellaria, the delicacies of Bacchus. 


n 


The tribunes might arreſt, but could not ſummon 
any one. 


E read it recorded in a certain letter of 
Atteius Capito, that Labeo Antiſtius was 
particularly diſtinguiſhed by his knowledge in the 
laws, cuſtoms, and civil courts of the Roman 
people. But a certain degree of wilful obſtinacy, 


* The imperium or authority of the Roman magiſtrates 
comprehended the right of iſſuing edicts, of perſonal arreſts, 
and of citing to appear. We earn from this chapter that 
theſe rights did not belong to the {ame officer, and that the 
power of citing to appear was of a higher nature than that 
of perſonal arreſt. See Heineccius, 578, 


4 | he 
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he obſerves, miſled the man, inſomuch that whefi 
Cæſar Auguſtus became emperor, he did not 
allow the juſtice or propriety of any act, which he 
could not find ſanctioned by the ancient uſages 
of the Romans. He then relates what this ſame 
Labeo (when ſummoned by a meſſenger from 
the tribune of the people) anſweted: When,” 
ſays he, © at the inſtigation of a certain woman, 
the tribunes of the people ſent Gellianus to him, 
deſiring that he would appear and anſwer to the 
woman's complaint, he ordered him who had been 
ſent, to return, and tell the tribunes, that they had 
no right either to ſummon him or any one elſe. 
That by the cuſtom of our anceſtors, the tribunes 
of the people had a right of arreſting but not of 
ſummoning any one; that they might therefore 
come and c:der him to be ſeized, but had no 
right to ſummon him when abſent.” Having 
read this in Capito's letter, I found the ſame 
thing afterwards ſpoken of more at large in the 
21ſt book of Varro's © Res humanz,”” whoſe 
words upon the ſubject I have tranſcribed : © In 
the magiſtracy,” ſays he, © ſome have the power 
of ſummoning, ſome of arreſting, others can do 
neither. The power of ſummoning belongs to 
the conſuls, and others of high authority, that of 
arreſt to the tribunes of the people, and thoſe 
officers who are attended by a meſſenger * ; but 
| x 


Maſenger.— Viator. I have mentioned this officer ba- 
ſore, but probably, from this chapter, there were viatores or 
meſſengers 
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the quæſtors and others, who have neither a lic- 
tor nor a meſſenger, have neither power to ſum- 
mon, nor to arreſt. They who have the right 
of ſummoning, are alſo able by law to ſeize; 
confine, and carry away, and this whether the 
perſons are preſent, or are cited by their com- 
mand. The tribunes of the people have no 
right of ſummoning. Nevertheleſs, many igno- 
rant perſons have uſed this authority, as if they 
were entitled to it. For ſome have ordered, 
not only a private individual, but a conſul, to be 
ſummoned to the forum. I myſelf, one of the 
triumvirs, being ſummoned by Portius, a tribune 
of the people, did not appear: depending upon 
the authority of eſtabliſhed cuſtom, I claimed 
this ancient privilege ; and when a tribune myſelt; 


eſſe of different ranks; the principal of which were 
thoſe who attended immediately upon the ſenate, and ſum- 


moned the members from the country to attend the public 
buſineſs in the ſenate. 


1 Entitled to it. Speaking on the uſurpation of the tri- 
bunes, Bever, on the Legal Polity of the Roman 1 has 
this ſtrong and pertinent remark 

As far as the tribunitian office contributed to protect 
the poor from the oppreſſion of the rich, and to keep the ſe- 
veral conſtituent powers of the ſtate within their juſt limits; 
it was certainly of ſingular uſe in the political ſyſtem, and 
deſerved the warmeſt zealand ſupport of every generous friend 
to rational liberty. But when it tranſgreſſed its original 
bounds, and afſumed prerogatives incongruous with the na- 
ture and deſign of its firſt appointment, it then became a 
ſcourge and a nuiſance to the whole commonwealth. 


Vol. III. ; D I ordered 
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] ordered no man to be ſummoned before me, 
nor to obey the ſummons of my colleague, un- 
leſs he thought proper.” As to this right, of 
which Marcus Varro ſpeaks, I am of opinion 
that Labeo, when a private man, acted with an 
idle fort of confidence, in not appearing. to the 
ſummons of the tribune. For what could be 
the reaſon for being unwilling to obey the ſum- 
mons of thoſe, whom you allow to have the pow- 
er of arreſting you ? For he who by law may be 
ſeized, may allo be impriſoned. But while we 
are enquiring why the tribunes, who have a 
power of uſing coercive meaſures, have not the 
power of ſummoning, it occurs to recollection, 
that tribunes of the people appear to have been 
formerly created, not for the purpoſe of paſſing 
ſentence, nor for taking cogniſance of cauſes and 
complaints where the parties were abſent, but by 
their preſence, in cauſes, to take care that injuſtice 
be baniſhed from their courts. Therefore the 
right of ſummoning was taken from them, be- 
cauſe their office was to prevent, by their atten- 
tion and preſence, all acts of violence. 


CRAP. 
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CAA. XIII. 


In M. Varro's books of human things it is affirmed, 
that the ediles and quæſtors of the Roman peo- 
ple might be cited before the prætor by à private 
perſon. 


HEN I firſt made my appearance in 
public, from the retirement of books 

and teachers, I remember it was the ſubje& of 
enquiry among the public diſputants and reſpon- 
dents, in every part of Rome, whether a quæſ- 
tor of the Roman people could be ſummoned to 
appear before the prætor. Not did this ariſe 
from an idle ſpirit of diſputation merely; but + 
circumſtance actually occurred, wherein a quæſtor 
was to be ſummoned; Not a few were of opi- 
nion, that the prætor had no right to ſummon 
him, as he was without doubt a magiſtrate of the 
Roman people, and neither could he be ſummon- 
ed to appear, unleſs he thought proper, nor be ta- 


* Part of Reme.]—Romz ftationibus. Philoſophers, de- 
claimers, and diſputants were to be met in various parts of 
Rome; in the forum, under potticoes, haranguing a liſtening 
multitude, Pliny has the ſame expreſſion in his Epiſtles : 
Plerique in ftationibus ſedent, tempuſque audiendo fabulas 
terunt. We might ſay familiarly, when people in almoſt 
every ſtreet were diſputing, &c. | 


D 2 ken 
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ken and arreſted, without injuring the dignity of 
the Roman magiſtracy. But I, who was at that 
time accurately read in the treat ſes of Marcus 
Varro, when 1 found this a matter of doubt and 
enquiry, produced his twenty-firſt book of © Res 
human,” in which it is thus mentioned: © Ir is 
lawful for thoſe magiſtrates, who have no power 
of ſummoning or of arreſting, to be themſelves 
ſummoned by a private man to appear in court. 
Marcus Lævinius, a curule @dile *, was ſum- 
moned before the prætor by a private man; now, 
furrounded by public officers, they not only 
cannot be arreſted, but may even diſmiſs the 
people.” Thus far Varro in that part of his 
book which treats of the ædiles; but in a for- 
mer part of the ſame treatiſe he ſays, that the 
quzſtor has neither the right of ſummons, nor 
of arreſt. Each part of the book being referred 
to, all came over to Varro's opinion, and the 
quzſtor was ſummoned before the prætor. 


Curale edile.])—The quæſtor was a magiſtrate inferior 
to the zdile, and this was the firſt office which any candi- 
date for Roman honours could obtain. Their buſineſs was 
to collect the public revenues. 


CHAP, 
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CHaye, XIV. 
Meaning of the term pomœrium *. 


7 HE Roman augurs who wrote upon the 
auſpices, have thus defined the word 


ce pomcerium.” © Pomerium eſt locus intra agrum 
effatum per totius urbis circuitum, pone muros, 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui facit finem 
urbani auſpicii. But the moſt ancient pomerium, 
which was inſtituted by Romulus, was terminat- 
ed by the foot of Mount Palatine. But that 


» Pomarium.]—The ancients were remarkably ſuperſti- 
tious with reſpect to their mode of building cities, and had 
a number of prepoſterous ceremonies. This of the pomar- 
rium may be reckoned among them. When a city was 
built, a certain ſpace of ground was left both within and 
without the walls, upon which it was deemed impious ta 
erect any ediſices; indeed it was conſidered as holy ground. 
The pomarium of Rome was increaſed with the city and the 
empire, and it ſeems a litle fingular, that Julius Cæſar 
alone ſhould not avail himſelf of the privilege which his 
conqueſts gave him. ef contributing to its enlargement. 
The following paſſage from Tacitus is ſufficiently explicit on 
this ſubject: 

Quamquam magnis nationibus ſubactis, jus proferendi po- 
mari; uſurparint niſi L. Sylla et Divus Auguſtus. 

On this Donatus remarks, Taciti auctoritatem et Gollii, 
qui idem ſcripſit, pluris facio. | 


'D3 Pomærium 
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pomærium was at different times extended as the 
republic encreaſed, and at length included many, 
and thoſe too Jofty hills. He had a right to 
extend the pomærium, who had increaſed the ter- 
ritories of the Romans, by taking land from the 
enemy. Wherefore it has been, and continues 
now to be a ſubject of enquiry, why, out of the 
ſeven hills of the city, as there are ſix within 
the pomærium, the Aventine hill alone, which is 
neither far diſtant nor unfrequented, ſhould be 
without the boundary of the pomærium. For 
neither did king Servius Tullius, nor Sylla, who 
had the privilege of extending the pomerium, nor 
afterwards Julius Cæſar, when he enlarged it, 
include this hill within the expreſſed limits of 
the city. Meſſala has aſſigned fome probable 
reaſons for this, one of which, in preference to 
the reſt, he bimſelf approves, namely, that when 
Remus upon that hill conſulted the auſpices on 
his intention of building the city, he found the 
flight of birds unpropitious, and was leſs fortu- 
nate in his omen than Romulus. Therefore, 
ſays he, all thoſe who extended the pomerium 


® Expreſſed limits.]—Effatos fines. Effatus ſeems to be a 


word not very eaſy of explanation. Here it is undoubted- 


ly to be conſidered as a term in augury, in which ſenſe it 
frequently occurs in Cicero. See 42d E. of 13th Book to 
Atticus, Opinor augures nihil habere ad templum efandum, 
But Cicero alſo uſes efatzm as a term in logic, or rather for 
one of the axioms of the academy. 


excluded 
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excluded that hill, as if it were frequented by ill- 
omened birds. But I muſt not paſs over ſome- 
thing which I lately met with, concerning the 
Aventine hill, in the commentary of Elis, an 
old grammarian, in which it is recorded, that, as 
ve ſaid before, it was formerly excluded from 


the pomærium, but it was afterwards, upon the 


authority of Claudius Cæſar, received into the 
boundaries, and conſidered as intra-pomarian, 
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ne 


Paſſage from Meſſala the augur, aſcertaining tobo 
are the inferior magiſtrates.— That the conſul 
and pretor are colleagues. —Obſervations on the 
auſpices.— Opinion of the ſame Meſſala on the 
terms ad populum loqui, and cum populo agere. 
bo the magiſtrates are that may diſmiſs the 
comitia. : 


N the conſular edift which appoints the day 
for the comitia centuriata, this form has 
been from time immemorial obſerved, © Ne 
quis * magiſtratus minor de cælo ſervaſſe velit.” 


* There is a perplexity in this chapter which would not 
be eaſily explained without che aſſiſtance of H. Stephens. 

What in this edition is one, was in former editions divided 
into two chapters, having two diſtin& titles. The preſent 
title is erroneous, and ought to be corrected. Meſſala gives 
no. opinion upon the terms ad populum loqui, and cum populo 
agere. It is the remark of Gellius himſelf, and a concluſion 
which he draws from the quotation which he has juſt cited 
from the works of Meſſala. 


Ne guis. I Let no inferior magiſtrate preſume to take 
the auſpices. 

The terms uſed, and ceremonies obſerved in taking the 
auſpices may be found in Adams, Kennet, Lempriere, ar 
any of the books which treat on Roman cuſtoms and anti- 


quities * 
It 
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It has frequently been diſputed, who are the 
te magiſtratus minores.” Upon which ſubject there 
is no occaſion for my opinion, as the firſt book 
of Marcus Meſſala, the augur, on Auſpices,“ 
is at hand, while I am writing, and therefore I 
ſubjoin from thence the words of Meſſala him- 
ſelf. © The auſpices of the patricians are di- 
vided into two parts; the higheſt are thoſe of the 
confuls, the prætors, the cenſors. But theſe are 
not all alike, or of equal power, becauſe the cen- 
' ſors are not the colleagues of the conſul, or the 
prætors, but the prætors are the colleagues of 
the conſuls. So that neither do the conſuls nor 
the prætors interrupt or prevent the auſpices from 
the cenſors, nor the cenſors from the conſuls and 
prætors, but the cenſors among themſelves can 
_ ratify them or nat, and the prætors and conſuls 
may do the ſame. A prætor, although he be 
the colleague of the conſul, cannot by law cite 
either prætor or conſul, as we learn from our 
forefathers, and which has been obſerved till now ; 
it appears alſo in the 13th commentary of Caius 
Tuditanus ; becauſe the prætor is inveſted with 
an inferior, the conſul with a ſuperior authority. 
A ſuperior magiſtrate cannot be cited by one of 
inferior authority. At this period, we who have 
been prætors have followed ancient cuſtom in 
every thing which regards the prætor's elections, 
nor at thoſe comitia was it uſual to take the auſ- 
pices. In like manner, the cenſors are not con- 
ſulted upon the auſpices with the conſuls and 

Pretors, 
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prætors. The lefſer auſpices belong to the 
other magiſtrates. T herefore theſe are called the 
lefler, the other the higher magiſtrates. In 
electing the leſſer magiſtrates, the office was con- 
ferred by the people voting in tribes, or more 
properly by the lex curiata; the higher magiſtrates 
were appointed at the centuriata comitia. From 
this whole paſſage of Meſſala it is plain who 
were the leſſer magiſtrates, and why they were ſo 
called; it proves likewife, that the prætor was 
the colleague of the conſul, becauſe they are 
elected under the ſame auſpices. But they are 
ſaid to hold the greater auſpices, becauſe their 
auſpices are of higher eſtimation than thoſe of 
others. The fame Meſſala, in the ſame book, 
upon the leſſer magiſtrates, ſays, © The conſul 
has the power to diſmiſs any aſſembly of the 
people, though ſummoned by any other magi- 
ſtrates. The prætor can at any time diſmiſs an 
aſſembly, unleſs called by the conful. The 
leſſer magiſtrates cannot diſmiſs an aſſembly. On 
this o:calion, he who firſt ſummons the comitia 
has the law on his ſide, becauſe the people can- 
not be dealt with in a double manner; nor, if 
they wiſh to have a meeting, can any ane diſiriſs 
the other's aſſembly to prevent the people's being 
confulted. Yet many magiſtrates may hold a 
meeting at the ſame time.” - This paſſage of 
Meſſala ſhews that the term “ cum populo 
2gere” differs from © concionem habere.” 
The former means to collect by votes the aſſent 

Or 
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or diſſent of the people upon any queſtion, the 
latter to addreſs them without any application for 
their votes. 


CHAT. XVI. 


Humanitas has not the fignification uſually given it.— 
They who have ſpoken moſt purely have uſed it 


in a more appropriate ſenſe." 


HEY who are accuſtomed to obſerve the 
proprieties of the Latin language do not 
interpret the word © humanitas” according to 
the common acceptation, and as the Greeks call 
it p p (philanthropy), ſignifying a certain 


In this claſſical ſenſe alſo is the word humanity frequent. 
ly uſed by our beſt writers, and a profeſſor of humanity is 
underſtood to be ſynonymous with profeſſor of belles lettres. 
Milton uſes the adjective humane in the ſenſe of poliſhed, 


On the other fide up roſe 
Belial, in act more graceful and bSumane. 


A paſſage, ſimilar to the one here quoted, from Varro, be- 
ing now before me, I ſubjoin it. Varro de Re Ruſtic. I. 1. 
e. 17. 

Qui præſint eſſe oportere, qui literis ſint atque Bumani- 
tate imbuti. 

Upon which Scaliger remarks, mad literis eſt gloſſema, 
nam literz et humanitas apud veteres idem eſt. 


ready 
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ready benevolence indiſcriminately exerciſed to- 
ward all men; but they conſider humanity as 
what the Greeks call alda, and what we term 
inſtruction and initiation in the liberal arts, which 
they who earneſtly follow and obtain, may be ſaid 
to be moſt humanized. For the purſuit and 
diſcipline of ſcience is given to man only of all 
the animals, therefore it is called “ humanitas.”* . 
And in this ſenſe almoſt all books ſhew that 
the ancients uſed this word, and particularly 
Marcus Varro, and Marcus Tullius. In the 
mean time I have thought proper to produce an 
inſtance from Varro's firſt book of his “ res hu- 
manæ, which begins thus: * Praxiteles, who, 
on account of the excellence of his art, is known 
to every one at all verſed in polite ſcience (“ pau- 
lum modo humaniori.”) Humaniori, ſays he, 
does not ſignify, as we commonly uſe it, mild, 
tender, benevolent, although ignorant of litera- 
ture, for this does not agree with the ſentiment ; 
but it means, a man of any literary attainments 
mult have known the character of Praxiteles from 
books and hiſtory. 
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C HAP. XVII. 


Meaning of the words inter os et offam, in NM. 
Cato. 


HERE is a ſpeech of Marcus Cato, in 

which he cenſures the election of ædiles 
without the auſpices. In that ſpeech are theſe 
words : © Nunc ita aiunt, in ſegetibus et in her- 
bis bona frumenta eſſe, nolite ibi nimiam ſpem 
habere. Sæpe audivi inter os atque offam multa 
intervenire poſſe. Verum vero inter offam at- 


There are many ſimilar proverbs in Latin, all expreſſive 
of the ſame thing. Such are, multa cadunt inter calicem ſu- 
premaque labra; neſcis quid veſper ſerus vehat; inter ma- 
num et mentum, &c. which _y be explained by our familiar 
Engluth proverb. 

There's many a ſlip 

Twixt cup and lip. 
Long, but no very intereſting comments, may be found on 
theſe ſeveral proverbs, in the Adagia of Eraſmus. The firſt 
is a literal tranſlation in Latin, from the Greek proverb at 
the end of this chapter, which 1s alſo to be found in Zenobius, 
Stobzus, and many other places. There are alſo French 
proverbs of like import: 


De la main a la bouche ſe perd ſouvent la ſoupe. 


Between the hand and the mouth the broth is often 
ſpilled, 


que 
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que herbam ibi vero longum intervallum eſt.” 
Now Erucius Clarus, who was præfect of the 
city, and twice conſul, a man much devoted to 
the ſtudy of ancient cuſtoms and ancient literature, 
has written to Sulpitius Apollinaris, the moſt 
learned man within my memory, requeſting that 
he would tell him the meaning of thoſe words. 
Apollinaris, when I was preſent, (for being then 
a young man at Rome, I attached myſelf to him 
for the purpoſe of inſtruction) wrote word to 
Clarus, as to a man of learning, very conciſely, 
that the phraſe inter os et offam was an old pro- 
verb, ſignifying the ſame as the Greek ſentence, 


HoAne trag TEAEL KUAINOS Kath RN,r ax. 
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Canary. XVIII. 


HE following 1ambic verſe is notoriouſly 
of great antiquity 'z: 


Togo Tupavye Tw Toguy Curscix. 


This verſe Plato, in his Theztetus *, attributes to 
Euripides, at which I am much ſurprized, for have 
met with it in Sophocles's tragedy of Ajax the 
Locrian*. But Sophocles was born before Euri- 


Antiguity.—Some copies read venuſtatis, which ſeems 
more proper. The tranſlation in this caſe would be of wel! 
known elegance. 


> Theetetus,]-= This is a ſtrange error in Gellius. This 
Iambic is not in the Theztetus of Plato, but in the Theages ; 
but whether the miſtake originated from Gellius himſelf, or 
was the blunder of ſome copyiſt, is uncertain. See Garaker, 
173. Stobzus does the ſame, and probably on the ſame au. 
thority. The meaning of the Greek verſe is, Princes be- 
come wiſe by aſſociating with wiſe men; the converſe of 
our Engliſh ſaying, Evil communication corrupts good man- 
ners. 


® Jiar the Lacrian.]—Caſaubon, in his notes to Athe- 
neus, gives a catalogue of all the plays of Sophocles. This 
play he calls Aiag Arbe, or Ajax Lorarius. Probably there 
were two plays of Sophocles, one called Ajax Lorarius, 
the other Ajax Locrus, Ariſtides refers the line here quot- 


ed to the play of Sophocles called Ajax Locrus. See Ca- 
 faubon, 482. ad Athenzum. 


4 pides. 
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pides. There is likewiſe another verſe not lefs 
known: 


Tepwy yeporra TaJaywynou 0 t. 


This is found in Sophocles's tragedy called 
®uvanrides , and in the Bacchæ of. Euripides, and 
I have alſo met with it in the Prometheus of 
A ſchylus. And in Euripides's tragedy of Ino, 
there 1s a verſe which, except in a few ſyllables, 
is the ſame as one in Aichylus,— 


* $1arrids;. ]—Here, alſo would be ſome perplexity did 
not Caſaubon aftift us. In his annotations to Athenæus, 
referred to above, it clearly appears, that there was no play 
of Sophocles of this name, which indeed; as Caſaubon ab- 
ſerves, is not a Greek word. It is differently read by diffe- 
rent commentators, ſome calling it Philetides, others Phi- 
loctetes, others Philotides. Cafaubon ſays, the true reading 
is Phthietes, or Phthiotides, and the whole of the chapter 
where this queſtion is diſeuſſed is very entertaining and 


important. 


s Bacchæ. ] —See the Bacche, verſe 193. 

The ſubject of this chapter leads me neceſſarily to ob- 
ſerve, that ſimilar ſeatiments, conveyed nearly in the ſame 
words, are to be found in various writers, ancient as well as 
modern. It is in particular true of Homer and Heſiod, of 
Phocylides and Theognis, of Seneca and Publius Syrus; ; of 
all which it may be remarked, in the words of Q. Carolus, 
Non temere judicandum eſt de hujuſmodi lapfibus, cum ſæpe 
eadem diQta, eademque verba in diverſis auctoribus repe- 
riantur. Sive quod alter ab altero mutuatus ſit, fave quod 
cadem diverſis in mentem venerint. 


Zſchylus 
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Aſchylus thus, 
yd d' dr dei, xa Arr Th N, 
Thus Euripides, 
T 0” M de, nai Ayu aTPRAE. 
But Eſchylus was a much older writer, 


CHAT. XIX.“ 
Of the origin and names of the Porcian family. 


HEN Apollinaris Sulpitius, myſelf, and 
certain other of our acquaintance were 
ſitting together in the Tiberian library, it happened 
that a book was produced to us, entitled, . M. 
Catonis Nepotis.” We immediately began to 
enquire who this Marcus Cato Nepos was, when 
a young man, who (as I conjectured from his 


Fulvius Urſinus has diſcuſſed at length the genealogy of 
the Porcian family, It appears from Plutarch and Taci- 
tus, that the Porcian family was of Tuſcan origin. See 
alſo Cicero, in his ſecond book De Legibus :—Ego me, me- 
hercule, et illi et omnibus municipibus duas eſſe cenſeo pa- 
trias, unam naturz, alteram civitatis, ut ille Cato cum eſſet 
Tuſculi natus in populi Romani civitatem ſuſceptus eſt. 
The founder of this family was Marcus Porcius Cato, who 
was firſt called Priſcus, according to Plutarch, and the cog- 
nomen of Cato was retained by his poſterity. 


Vau E 1 
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mode of ſpeaking) was not deſtitute of literary 
attainments, replied, « This Marcus Cato is not 
called Nepos by a firname, but becauſe he was. 
the grandſon of Marcus Cato the cenſor, who 
was the father of that Marcus Cato of prætorian 
rank, who, in the civil war, flew himſelf at 
Utica with his own ſword ; upen whoſe life 
there is a book of Marcus Cicero, entitled, 
e Laus. Marci Catonis,” in which book Cice- 
ro ſays, this Cato was the great grandſon of 
Cato the cenſor. Of him, therefore, whom Ci- 
cero commends, this Marcus Cato was the fa- 
ther, whoſe orations bear the title of Marcus. 
Cato Nepos.” Then Apollinaris, with great 
delicacy and good humour (as was uſual with 
him when he paſſed any cenſure) addreſſed him; 
* ] commend,” fays he, © my young friend, 
your attention, who at ſuch an age have been 
able to give us this lecture upon the family of 
Cato, although you are not accurate in your in- 
formation concerning this Cato, about whom we 
are enquiring ; for that Marcus Cato the cen- 
for had not one only, but many grand-children, 
from different fathers; for Marcus Cato, who 
was the orator and cenſor, had two ſons from 
different mothers, and of very different ages ; for 
when one of them was a young man, his mother 
being dead, and Cato himſelf much advanced 
in years, he took to wife the virgin daughter of 
Salonius his client, from whom was born to 
him Marcus Cato Salonianus, which ſirname 
Was 
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was given him from Salonius, the father of his 
mother ; but from the elder fon of Cato, who, 
in the life-time of his father, died pretor-elect, 
and left ſome excellent books upon law ſubjects, 
ſprung this Marcus Cato Nepos, the ſubje& of 
our enquiry, He was a ſpeaker of ſome energy, 
and left many ſpecimens of oratory, in the man- 
ner of his grandfather. He was conſul with 
Quintus Martius Rex, and in his conſulate, vi- 
ſting Africa, died in that province. This man 
was not the father of the prætorian Marcus Ca- 
to, who ſlew himſelf in Utica, and was the object 
of Cicero's eulogy; nor, although this was the 
grandſon of Cato the cenſor, and the former his 
great-grandſon, was the former the father of the 
latter; but this grandſon, of whom we are 
ſpeaking, had an elder ſon, Cato; not him who 
periſhed at Utica, but one who, having been 
curule ædile and prætor, died in Narbo- 
nenſian Gaul; but from the other man, the 
much younger ſon of Cato the prætor, who, as 
we ſaid before, was called Salonianus, ſprung 
two ſons, Lucius and Marcus Cato. That 
Marcus Cato was tribune of the people, and died 
when candidate for the prætorſnip. From him 
was born Marcus Cato, who flew himſelf in the 
civil war at Utica, of whom Marcus Cicero has 
ſaid, when writing his life and panegyric, that he 
was the great-grandſon of Cato the cenſor. You 
ſee, therefore, that this part of the ſamily, which 
{prung from the younger ſon of Cato, not only 
E 2 differ; 
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differs in its branches but in its dates. For as that 
Salonianus was born, as I ſaid, in the latter part 
of his father's life, ſo his deſcendants alſo were 
much poſterior to thoſe of his elder brother. 
You will eaſily diſcover this difference, from the 
evidence of the compoſition itſelf, when you read 
it.“ Sulpicius Apollinaris ſpoke this in my hear- 
ing, which I afterwards diſcovered to be true, 
when I read the funeral commendations, and 


the book of commentaries upon the Porcian fa- 
mily, 


Cnay. 
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Cnay. XX. 


That among the moſt elegant writers greater atten- 
tion has been paid to the. modulation of words, 
called by the Greeks Euphonia, than to the rules 
and diſcipline of TEE y 


ROBUS Valerius was aſked, as 1 

learned from one of his acquaintance, whe- 
ther it was right to ſay has urbis, or has urbes, 
bane turrem, or hanc turrim? 

« Whether,” replied he, you are writing 
verſe or proſe, pay no reſpect to the muſty rules of 
orammarians, but conſult your ear what ſuits the 
paſſage ; and what the ear recommends will furely 
be the beſt.” © How,” returned the enquirer, 
« ſhould I confult my ear?” © In the ſame 
manner,” anſwered Probus, © as Virgil did, 


* The ſubjects diſcuſſed in this chapter muſt neceſſarily 
convince us, that we are able to form but an adequate idea 
of the peculiar debhcacies and elegance of the Latin 
tongue. It is not eaſy for us to imagine how furrin, for 
example, by whatever words preceded or accompanicg, 


ſhould be harſh to ſome ears and offenſive to others; but, 
as I have before obſerved, all theſe and ſimilar diſcrimina- 
tions mult have depended upon a variety of modulation, of 
wich the moſt critical examination and knowledge of the 
Latin metrical compoſitions will not enable our moſt ac- 


compliſhed ſcholars to ſpeak with any thing like deciſion. 
WP 3 who, 
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who, in different places, has ſaid urbes and urbit, 
according to the taſte and judgment of his ear; 
for in the firſt of his Georgics, which,“ ſays he, 
* J have read, e by his own hand, he 
writes arbis with an i, as, 


ijne inviſere Cæſar 
Terrarumque velis curam. 


Change it now to urbes, and you make it ſome- 
how more infipid and heavy. On the other 
hand, in the 3d ZEneid, he has urbes with an e: 

« Centum urbes habitant magnas.” If you 
change this to urbia the word becomes trifling 
and ſpiritleſs. Such is the difference of combi- 
nation in the meeting of the following words. 
Beſides, Virgil uſes turrim, not turrem; and ſecu- 
rim, not ſecurem. © Turrim in præcipiti ſtan- 
tem; and © incertam excuſſit cervice ſecurim; 


® With an i. See Georg. i. 25. 26. 

The various editions of Virgil read, ſome bis, others 
wrbeis, Dryden, in his interpretation of this paſſage ſeems 
to have underſtood urbis to be the genitive caſe fingular, and 
not the accuſative caſe plural. 


; Whether in after times to be declared 
The patron of the world, and Rome's peculiar guard. 
Where he refers erroneouſly xrbis to Rome. 
There are ſome manuſcripts which read erbes, but n. 
properly reads urbis, and thus expreſſes himſelf: 
Sed urbiſus auctoritate vet. grammaticorum confirmatur 


apud (ell. N. A 14. 20. ubi Probus ait, auris judicio arbis 
prælatum efle a poeta pro urbey. 


which 
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which words have, I think, a pleaſanter ſound 
than if you uſe the letter e in each place.” But he 
who had conſulted Probus, being a vulgar man, 
and of an unpoliſhed ear, replied, Why the 
different words ſhould be more proper and ac- 
curate in one place than another I do not under- 
ſtand,” When Probus, with ſome warmth, 

« Do not,” ſays he, © trouble yourſelf to enquire 
which of the two you ſhall uſe, urbes or urbis, 
for ſince you are of that deſcription which J ob- 
ſerve, it is of no conſequence which you ſay.” 
With this obſervation, couched in theſe terms, 
he diſmiſſed the man (as his cuſtom was toward 
ſtupid people) with ſome degree of harſhneſs. 
But I have ſince met with ſimilar inſtances of a 
word written by Virgil in two different ways ; for 
he has uſed tris and tres in the ſame paſſage, with 
that ſubtlety of judgment, that ſhould you change 
them, and ſubſtitute one for the other, and have 
any ear, you mult perceive that you injure the 
ſweetneſs of the harmony. The lines are in his 
toth book. 


Tres quoque Threicios Boreæ de gente ſupremi, 
Et tris quos Idas pater, et patria Iſmara mittit. 


The uſage of tres in one place i, and of tis in 


* In one place. ]—Heyne, who juſtifies himſelf on the 
authority of Gellius in a former paſſage, difregards it here. 
In his edition we find tris in both lines. He refers indeed to 
this place in Gellius, but i 15 on to {mile at the unimpor- 
tance of the diſtinction. 


E 4 the 
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the other, you will find in either caſe uſed with ſo 
much judgment and attention to rhythm, as to 
be moſt admirably adapted to each ſituation. 
And in the ſame book of Virgil may be found, 


Hec finis * Priami fatorum. 


Now if you were here to ſay, hic finis, it becomes 
harſh and inharmonious, and the ear ſhrinks from 
the change. As, on the contrary, you render 
the paſſage inharmonious, if you change the 


Quem * des finem rex magne laborem. 


For if you read it quam des finem, you make it, 
I know not why, harſh and feeble. Ennius alſo 
has called the cypreſſes rectos, by the maſculine 
gender, contrary to common uſage. 


Capitibus nutanteis pinos, reFoſque cupreſſos. 


I ſuppoſe the ſound appeared to him ſtronger and 
fuller to ſay rectos than refas. On the other 
hand, the ſame Ennius, in his 18th book of 
Annals, uſes aere fulva, inſtead of fulvo, not be- 
cauſe Homer has applied a feminine adjective to 
it, as atpa babe,], but becauſe this ſound, I ſup- 
Poſe, ſeemed more vocal and grateful to his ear. 
As Cicero thought it ſofter and more elegant, in 


his ſpeech againſt Verres, to ſay, fretu than freto. 


* Heaec finis.]J-Some manuſcripts read hic finis. See 
Heyne, Vol. ii. London edition, p. 236. 


s Quem.]— Heyne reads even, and takes no notice of this 
oblcrvation of Gellius. 


« Peranguſio,” 
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tte Peranguſto,” ſays he, © fretu diviſa.” It would 
be harſh and ciumſy to ſay peranguſto fre. He 
has uſed a ſimiliar inflexion, in his ſecond ora- 
tion: Manifeſto peccatu, ſays he, not peccato. 
For I have found the paſſage thus written in one 
or two of the oldeſt and moſt reputed copies of 
Tiro. Cicero's words are theſe : * Nemo ita vi- 
yebat, ut nulla ejus vitæ pars ſummæ turpitudinis 
eſſet expers; nemo ita in manifeſto peccatu tene- 
batur, ut cum impudens fuiſſet in facto, tum im- 
pudentior videretur, ſi negaret. Not only the ſound 
of this word 1s here more elegant, but the propriety 
of its uſage is approved by reaſon and reflection. 
For here peccatus (an act of ſin) is uſed properly for 
peccatio (the habit of ſinning), as for inſtance, hic 
inceſtus, not applying to the qui admiſit, but the 
quod admiſſum eſt, and bic tributus, which we call 
tributum, were phraſes uſed by many of the an- 
cients; and hic collegatus, and hic arbitratus, are 
uſed for allegatio and arbitratio; for which rea- 
ſon we ſay arbitratu and allegatu meo. Thus Ci- 
cero has faid, in manifeſto peccatu, as the ancients 
faid in manifeſto inceſtu. Nevertheleſs it would 
be Latin to fay peccato, but in this paſſage it ap- 
peared more acute, and better ſuited to the ear : 
Lucretius, with the fame attention to harmony, 
has applied a feminine adjective to funem, in the 
following lines : 


Haud ut opinor enim mortalia ſecla ſupernẽ 
Aurea de cœlo demifit funis in arva. 


When, 
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When, ſtill preſerving the metre, he might have 
faid, what is indeed more uſual, | 


Aureus e cœlo demiſit funis in arva. 


Marcus Cicero has even called the prieſts by 2 
ſeminine termination. He ſpeaks of them as 
 entiflitas, and not, according to the law of gram- 
mar antiſtites. For although Cicero avoided the 
uſage of obſolete and unaccuſtomed words, yet 
in this paGage, as if delighted with the ſound of 
the word, he fays, © Sacerdotes Cereris atque 
illus fani antiſtitæ. So that upon ſome occa- 
fions they followed not ſo much the diftates of rea- 
fon, or the law of cuſtom, in the uſage of words, 
as the judgment of the ear in regulating the mo- 
dulation, which they who do not feel (ſays the 
fame Cicero, when ſpeaking upon harmony of 
ſtyle) I know not what ears they have, or in- 
deed what there is in them like other men. The 
old grammarians have particularly noticed of Ho- 
mer, that though in one place he has ſaid zoAuz; Vt 
npag rt, yet in another he has uſed not Wnpwy but 


t2pwy. 
Tuy & os Tz \papy rige PX ETAL NE XOAGuWNs 


Following not the common method, but what his 
attention to harmony of poſition ſuggeſted. For 
if you change the poſition of theſe words, you 
make the ſentence inharmonious. 


CHAP. 
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Cnay. XXI. 


Words f Titus Caſtricius, the rhetorician, to bis 
young pupils, on the impropriety of their clothes and 
ſhoes. 


ITUS Caſtricius was a teacher of 

rhetoric, who was in the higheſt eſtima- 
tion at Rome for his oratorical abilities, and for his 
ſucceſs as an inſtructor: he was reſpected alſo by 
the 


* Reſpefed.]-—Spettatuss A note on this word occurs in 
the Britiſh Critic for February 1793, ſo pertinent, that it 
would be abſurd not to introduce it here. Spectatus anſwezs 
tocognitus, exploratus, probatus, &wwaclu;,miſprintedin For- 
cellinus dosage. Homo in rebus judicandis ſpectatus et 
cognitus, Cic. Orat. in Verrem, I. 2. In perfecto et ſpectato 
viro. De Amicitia, ſect. 2, Utebatur medico ignobili ſed 
ſpectato homini Cleophanto. Cic. pro Cluentio. Applied 
to things it anſwers to inſignis, nobilis, pulcher. Aulus 
Gellius indeed, I. 13. c. 21. writes thus: T. Caſtricius, &c. 
c. in mores atque literas ſpectatus. But we obſerve, firſt, 
that the ſtyle of Aulus Gellius is not famous for its purity, 
nor well adapted to panegyrick ; ſecondly, that the phraſeo- 
logy of ſpectatus in mores is very ſingular; thirdly, that 


mores is joined wich literas; fourthly, that Hadrian, the 


perſon approving, is mentioned as well as Caſtricius, the 
perſon approved; and laftty, that Caſtricius profeſſed and 
practiſed the art of rhetoric, and therefore that his know - 
ledge of that art could be aſcertained. Upon the whole 
then, a perſon may be called ſpectatus for his moral quali- 
ties diſplayed in practice, for his kill in the exerciſe of 

| arts, 
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the emperor Adrian for the purity of his morals, 
and his attainments in literature. When I was 
once preſent with him (for I attended him as my 
maſter), he perceived ſome ſenators, his followers, 
with their cloaks and jackets, and walking in 
their ſlippers, on an holiday. © I would rather 
ſee you in your robes,” ſaid he; © it muſt at leaſt 
be tedious to be girt up in your riding dreſſes. 
But if cuſtom has made this mode of dreſs upon 
ſuch a day pardonable, yet it is by no means de- 
corous in you, as ſenators of Rome, to walk the 


ſtreets with your lippers* (/oleatos), nor in- 


arts, or his probity and judgment in the conduct of buſineſs, 
as brought to the teſt of experience. But for the mere 
acquifition, or the mere poſſeſſion, or even the mere diſplay 
of learning, no man, we believe, is ſtyled ſpectatus by the 
pure writers of Latin. We ſhall juſt obſerve by the way, 
that Geſner refers, in his Theſaurus, ts the zoth chapter of 
Aulus Gellius inſtead of the 21ſt, and indeed his numerical 
references are often erroneous. Geſner, however, is not 
to be blamed in this inftance. The earlier editions of 
Gellius united the 14th and 15th in one chapter, which 
Stephens, Gronovius, and the later editions have divided 
into two. Geſner probably quoted from the Attics, or 
ſome other ancient edition. 


* Slippers.]—Solca was a ſlipper or ſandal, ſo called, be- 
cauſe it covered the ſole of the foot. But ne Romans wore 
a variety of coverings for the feet. The ſoleæ were of diffe- 
rent kinds, and the gallicz were a kind of ſoleæ, ſo were the 
crepidæ, or crepidulz. They went to feaſts in the ſoleæ, 
which may therefore be called a dreſs ſhoe, but they put 
them off when they eat. To appear in their ſoleæ in pub- 
lic was deemed unmanly and.coxcomical ; and this ſeems all 
that is neceſſary to be ſaid on this ſubject in this chapter. 


2 deed 
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deed is it leſs criminal in you than it was in 
him, whom Marcus Tullius reproved for it.“ 
Caſtricius ſaid this in my hearing, and many 
other things to the ſame purport, with a Roman 
ſeverity. Many, however, who heard him, beg - 
ged to know why he called thoſe perſons Jaleatos 
who wore gallicas (ſlippers), not /eleas (ſandals). 
But Caſtricius had here ſpoken with purity and 
propriety. For that whole ſpecies of ſhoe, 8 
which only the bottoms of the feet are covered, 
leaving the other part naked, and faſtened with Ny 
Night thongs, they called ſoleæ, and ſometimes by - 
the Greek word crepidulz. Bur I ſuppoſe gallicas 
was a new word, which had not been uſed long 
before the time of Marcus Cicero. It 1s uſed by 
him in his ſecond Philipic, “ Cum gallicis et la- 
cernã cucurriſti,” Nor do I find this word uſed 
in this ſignification by any other writer of high 
authority; but, as I before obſerved, they called 
that ſort of ſhoe (which the Greeks denominated 
xpnridacs) crepidas and crepidulas, with the firſt 
ſyllable ſhort, and the ſhoemakers they called crepi- 
darios. Sempronius Aſellio, in his fourteenth 
book of Annals, ſays, © Crepidarium cultellum 
rogavit a crepidario ſutore.” 


CaaAPr, 
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Cuay. XXII. 


Prayers which by the cuſtom of the Romans are 
offered to their deities, as explained in the books 
of their prieſts ; among which they give to Mars 
the title of Nerienes.—The meaning of the word 
Neriengs, or Neric. 


HE addreſſes which are offered to the im- 

mortal gods, according to the cuſtom of 
the Romans, are found in the books of their 
prieſts, and in many of their ancient compoſitions. 
We there meet the phraſes, © Luam Saturni , 
« Salaciam Neptuni,” © Horam Quirini,” << Jo. 
rites Quirini, © Maiam Volcani,” « Herien 
Junonis,” © Molas Martis,” and“ Nerienem 
Martis ;” for ſo I hear people pronounce that 


* Luam Saturni.] I find theſe proper names thus explain- 
ed in Turnebus, &c. For Luam, Turnebus 3 to read 
Laciam, a Latio, a name of Saturn. 

Salacia is the ſame with Amphitrite, ths wife of Nep- 
tune. Hora was the wife of Romulus. As Romulus was 
deified, ſo his wife, Herfiha, was received into the number 
of the gods, and called Hora, as Romulus was named 
Quirinus. For Jurites we ſhould perhaps read Curites.— 
Curitis is a name of Juno, which appellation was given 
to different goddeſſes, Nereis is explained by the Greek 
words (Z2oia laracon;, The Mole were ſaid to be the 
daughters of Mars. See Turnebus Adverſar. p. 366. 


| which 
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which I have laſt mentioned, making the firſt 
{ſyllable of the word long, as the Greeks do in 
Nypadac, ſea goddeſſes. But they who ſpeak with 
accuracy ſhorten the firſt ſyllable, and make 
the third long. For the nominative caſe of the 
word, in old books, is Nerio, although Marcus 
Varro, in his fatire called ewapeyia fays, in 
the vocative caſe, not Nerio but Nerienes, in 
the following lines : 


Sed Anna, Perenna, Panda, te Lato, Pales, 
Nerienes, et Minerva, Fortuna, ac Ceres. 


Where it was neceſſary that the ſame vocative 
caſe ſhould be uſed. But Nerio is declined 
like Anio, and as they ſaid Anienem, ſo Nerienem, 
with the third ſyllable long; but whether it be 
Nerio, or Nerienes, it is a Sabine word, and ſig- 
nifies courage and fortirude. So from the 
Claudian family, which we know ſprung from the 
Sabines, he who was diſtinguiſhed by his forti- 
tude was called Nero. But this the Sabines ſeem 
to have derived from the Greeks, who called the 
ſinews and ligaments of the limbs veupa, whence 
we call them in Latin nervos. Nerio therefore 
ſignifies warlike power and ſtrength, and a cer- 


® Courage.]—Sce Suctonius de Tiberio. 
nter cognomina autem et Neronis aſſumpſit, quo ſignifi. 
catur lingua Sabinorum fortis et ſtrenuus. Among his 
other names he took that of Nero, which, in the Sabine 
tongue, ſignifies bold and valiant. 


tain 
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tain martial dignity. Plautus too*, in Trucu- 
lento, calls Neriene the wife of Mars, and in the 
Character of a ſoldier, in this line; 


Mars peregre adveniens ſalutat Nerienem 
uxorem ſuam. 


I have heard a man of ſome note obſerve upon 
this paſſage, that-Plautus has, with too much re- 
finement, put this falſe and new ſentiment into 
the mouth of an ignorant and unpoliſhed ſoldier, 
to make him ſuppoſe Nerio the wife of Mars. 
But he who will peruſe the third of Cnæus Gel- 
lius's Annals, will find that this paſſage poſſeſſes 
more of acuteneſs than comic humour. There 
it is ſaid, that Herſilia, when ſhe pleaded before 
Titus Tatius, and beſought peace, thus expreſſed 
herſelf, © Neria Martis, te obſecro, pacem dare, 
ut liceat nuptiis propriis et proſperis uti, quod de 
tui conjugis conſilio contigit, ut nos itidem inte- 
gras raperent, unde liberos ſibi et ſuis poſteris 
patria pararent. Here he ſays © de tui conjugis 
conſilio,” alluding to Mars. By which it ap- 
pears, that this was not ſaid by Plautus poetical- 
ly only, but that Nerio was traditionally conſi- 
dered by ſome as the wife of Mars. But we 
muſt take notice, that Gellius calls her Neria, 
not Nero, nor Nerienes. Beſides Plautus, how- 


5 Plautus to.]=In his play called Truculentus, anglice, 
The Churl. The paſſage may be thus rendered, 


The god of war, returning from abroad, 
Salues his wife Neriene. 


cv cry 
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ever, and Gellius, Licinius Imbrex, an old wri- 
* n in his play alle r Jpeaks 

Nolo * ego Neargn, te vocent, , ſed Nerienem, 
Cum quidem Marti es in connubium data. 


But ſuch is the rhythm of this verſe of ſix feet, 
that the third ſyllable in that word, contrary to 
the foregoing rule, mult be made ſhort ; but the 
ſound of this, from the indifference which the 
ancients entertained upon the ſubject, is not wor- 
thy of much diſcuſſion, Ennius, in his 1ſt book, 
has, | 


Nerienem Mavortis et herclem. 


And here indeed, preſerving the metre, he has 
lengthened the firſt ſyllable, and made the third 
ſhort, (which rarely occurs). Yet I muſt not omit 
what I find mentioned in a commentary of Ser- 
vius Claudius, that Nerio is ſaid quaſi Netrio, 

that 


Nb. I— 


As you are to be the wife of Mars, I do not 
Chooſe you to be called Neæra, but Neriene. 


Voſſius intimates a doubt whether there was really a Latin 
poet of the name of Imbrex, or whether he may not be the 
ſame perſon elſewhere called Licinius Tegula; for Imbrex 
has the meaning of Tegula :—Imbrex fit incurvum genus 
tegulæ. 


1 Servius Claudius. — This perſonage 1 is mentioned by 
Cicero and Pliny, and his name is preſerved by Suetonius 


Vor. III. F in 
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that is, without paſſion, with tranquillity, that un- 
der that title we might Propitiate Mars, and 
make him tranquil. N e is a privative particle, 
and as among the Greeks, is often ſo uſed 1 in the 
Latin language. a 


in his catalogue of Hluftrious grammarians, n he is 
called Clodius, which is the ſame as Claudius. He was a 


Roman knight, and Suetonius obſerves, that he was one of 


thoſe who inſtruxerunt — ab omni parte grams 
maticam, &. 


CHAT. 
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CA. XXIII. 


The very elegant reproof of Marcus Cato, of conſular * 
and cenſorian dignity, againſt theſe who are Phi- 
befophers i in man and net in cendutl. 5 | 


ARCUS C 106 Rt had been IT 

and cenſor, when become rich from pub- 
lic emoluments, and in his private fortune, af- 
firms that his country ſeats were unadorned, and 
in a rude-ſtate, even in his ſeventieth year, and he 
ſpeaks of them in this manner: * I have neither 
building,” ſays he, * nor plate, nor rich cloaths 
of any ſort; I have neither expenſive ſervants, 


The abuſe of thoſe who are philoſophers in name but 
not in deed repeatedly occurs in ancient writers. What 
Cato here ſays of himſelf, and the rude appearance of his 
country feats, is expreſſed in almoſt ſimilar terms by Plu- 
tarch. See this referred to in the 120th Epiſtle of Seneca. 

Docebo quomedo heri dives celerrime poſſis, quod valde 
cupis audire. Nec immerito, ad maximas te divitias 
compendiario ducam. Opus tamen erit tibi creditore ut 
negotiari poſſis; zs alienum facias oportet; fed rolo per 
interceſſorem mutueris, &c. & c. Paratum tibi creditorem 
dabo, Catonianum illud a te mutuum ſumes. Quantulum- 
cunque eſt, ſatis erit fi quidquid deerit id a nobis petierimus. 
Nihil enim mi Lucili intereſt utrum non deſideres, an ha- 
beas. 


See alſo the remarks of H. Stephens on this * and 
chapter. 


F 2 | male 
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male or female. If there be any thing which 1 
have occaſion for, I uſe it, if not, I go without it.” 
He then adds, They eenſure me becauſe I am 
without ſo many things; and I complain of them, 
that they cannot do without them.” This 
ſimple truth of Cato's, ſaying that he could de 
- without ſo many things, and wiſhed for nothing, 
more excites us to the practice of n, 
and the ſupport of poverty, than the boaſts of 
thoſe Greeks who profeſs to philoſophize, and in- 
vent terms and vain ſnadows of words; who aſſert 
that they poſſeſs nothing, want nothing, deſire 
nothing, and who are nevertheleſs inflamed with 
al the emotions of avarice and appetite. 
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Cnar. XXIV. 


Meaning of the word Manubiz ',—Obſervations- on 
the propriety of uſing different words meaning the 
fame thing. 


N the precincts of the forum of Frajan there 
are certain ſtatues gilt on every fide, repre- 
fenting horſes and military trophies, and under- 
neath them is written © ex manubits.” Favo- 
rinus enquired, as he was walking in the area of 
the forum, waiting for the conful his friend, 
who was hearing cauſes from his tribunal; he 


enquired, I fay, of us who were with him, what 


we ſuppoſed to be the meaning of that inſcription. 
One of thoſe preſent, a man of learning and cele- 
brity, replied, that ex manubiis ſignified © ex 
e preda;” and that the manubiz were the ſpoils 
** quz manu captz ſunt,” Although (ſays Fa- 


Some derive this word ranbie, which is uſed only in 
the plural number, from manus, hand, and g. a, ſtrength, that 
185 {polls taken forcibly from the enemy; but whatever may 
be the interpretation given of the word in this chaptery it 
is certain that in the earlier periods of the Roman republic, 
manubiæ was ufed to ſignify that portion of the ſpoils aſ- 
ügned to the commander in chief, and by him applied to 
the ſervice of the ſtate, or to religious purpoſes, See Geſ- 
IST, 


F 3 vorinus) 
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vorinus) my principal, and indeed almoſt my 
whole attention has been employed upon objects of 
Greek literature, yet I am not ſo inattentive to 
the Latin, which I occaſionally. and irregularly 
cultivate, as to be ignorant of this common inter- 
pretation, which explains manubiz by preda. 
But I would aſk whether Marcus Tullius, a moſt 
accurate obſerver of phraſeology, in his ſpeech 
upon the Agrarian law, on the calends of January, 
againſt Rullus, united, by an idle and inelegant 
repetition of terms, the two words manubias and 
pr dam, if they ſignified the ſame thing, and did 
not differ in ſome particular.“ Such was the accu- 
racy of Favorinus's memory, even to a miracle, 
that he inſtantly repeated the words of Cicero, 
which are ſubjoined—< Predam, manubias, ſec- 
tionem caſtra denique Cnæi Fompeii, ſedente 


imperatore, decemviri vendent;” and he aſterwards 


uſes the two terms together“ ex præda, ex manu- 
biis, ex auro coronario.“ He then addreſſed 
himſelf to him who had obſerved that manubiæ 
was the ſame as præda: And do you ſuppoſe,” 
fays he, © that Marcus Cicero, in each of theſe 
paſſages, would coldly and weakly have uſed the 


two terms, if, as you fay, they ſignified the ſame 


thing. Truly, he would have been liable to the 


ſame jeſt as the facetious Ariſtophanes puts into 
the mouth of . againſt Eſchylus, when 


he 7 — | 


2 | Twice 
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Twice hath wiſe Zſchylus * one thing affirmed; 
] come into the land and enter it. 

To come into, and enter, mean the ſame. 
*Tis as though one ſhould to a neighbour cry, 
Uſe you the pot, or, if you pleaſe, the pan. 


But by no means,” ſays he, © are ſuch inſtances as 
the [4axTpa and xapdorog, thoſe which are uſed by 
the Greek and Roman poets for the ſake of or- 
namenting their ſubje&t by the repetition of two 
or more words: for of what advantage is this 
repetition, this recapitulation of the ſame circum- 
ſtance under a different name, in manubiis and in 
preda? Does it adorn the ſentence, as it ſome- 
times does? Does it render it more harmo- 
nious and muſical? Does it add any apparent 


Vie Afcbylus,]—This kind of tautology is very fre- 
quent, particularly in the older writers, and not always with- 
out force. See, in particular, ſome inſtances in the ſacred 
writings; as the 18th of Luke, and the 16th of John 

And they underſtood none of theſe things, and this 
ſaying was hid from them, neither knew they the things 
that were ſpoken.” 

It ill became Ariſtophanes, as Spanhemius remarks (ſee 
Kufter'sedition) to ridicule any one for this kind of tautolog y, 


of which he is more than ence guilty. See, in particular, 
his Peace 


Ng dla, xd iH F a. N H 
which means, how I am pleaſed, delighted, and rejoiced. 


But, perhaps, the writers of comedy thought they had a greates 
licence allowed them. 
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ſtrength or weight to any accuſation, as on ſome 
occaſions? namely, in the book of Cicero, which 
treats © de conftituendo accuſatore, where one and 
the ſame circumſtance is ſtrongly and effectually 
ureed by an accumulation of words: All Si- 
cily, if ſhe ſpake with one voice, would ſay this. 
What gold, what falver, what ornaments were 
there in the cities, in the habitations, in the tem- 
ples?? Now, after he had ſpoken of the cities 
altogether, he added the habitations and the tem- 
ples, which are themſelves contained in the cities. 
In the ſame book he ſays, in a ſimilar manner 
© Caius Verres, for the ſpace of three years, con- 
tinuing to lay waſte the province of Sicily, de- 
ſtroyed the cities of the Sicilians, emptied their 
habitations, and plundered their temples.” What 
is the reaſon, after he had ſaid © the province of 
Sicily,” that he ſhould add the cities of the 
province;* that he ſhould ſpecify the habitations 
allo, and the temples? and thoſe varieties of 
words, laid waſte, deſtroyed, emptied, plundered, 
have they not all one and the ſame power? Aſſur- 
edly they have. But ſince the expreſſion. of them 
adds to the dignity of the compoſition, and the 
copiouſneſs of the. ſtyle, although they are of the 
fame meaning, and ſpring from one ſentiment, 
yet they appear to be changed as they ftrike the 
ear and the mind more frequently. This ſtyle 
of ornament, by accumulating in one charge many 
ſevere terms of reproach, Marcus Cato the 
eldeſt had rendered famous in his orations, as in 

| that 
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that which is entitled © De decem hominibus,” 
wherein he accuſed Thermus 'of having put to 
death, at one time, ten free men: he there has 
made uſe of theſe words, all ſignifying the ſame 
thing, which, as they are illuſtrious ſpecimens of 
oratory, then beginning to dawn, I may be 
allowed to cite: © Tuum * nefarium facinus 
pejore facinore operire poſtulas, ſuicidias hu- 
manas facis, decem funera facis, decem capita li- 
bera interficis, decem hominibus vitam eripis, 
indictà cauſa, injudicatis, incondemnatis.“ So, 
in the beginning of his ſpeech in behalf of the 
Rhodians, before the ſenate, when, he, was willing 
to deſcribe too much proſperity, he ſpeaks of it 
by three terms expreſſive of the ſame meaning. 
Theſe are his words: © Scio ſolere pleriſque 
hominibus in rebus ſecundis atque prolixis atque 
proſperis animum excellere, atque ſuperbiam 
atque ferocitatem augeſcere.“ In his ſeventh 
book of Origins too, Cato, in his oration againſt 
Servius Galba, has uſed many terms to expreſs 
one thing: * Multa me dehortata ſunt hut 
prodire, anni, tas; vox, vires, ſenectus, verum * 
enimvero cum tantam rempublicam agier arbi- 
trarer.” So, particularly in Homer there is a 
ſplendid inſtance wherein the fame circumftance 
and ſentiment is repeated— 


Tum, —It would be utterly in vain to attompe t to give 
the force of this fentence in Engliſh. 


Jove 
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Jove from the battle's duſt, and rude 


uproar, 1 
From ſlaughter, blood, and tumult, Hector 
bore. 


And in another verſe he ſpeaks of 


Engagements, battles, flaughtering wounds, 
and death. 


Now, although theſe numerous terms import 
nothing more than the word © battle, yet the 
varied appearance of this one thing is charmingly 
and elegantly painted by a variety of terms. 
So too, in the ſame poet, the ſame ſentiment is 
repeated, by the uſe of two phraſes, with admira- 
ble effect. For when Idæus interferes between 


Hector and Ajax engaging, he thus addreſſes 
them — 


Fight no more, youths, engage no more in 
arms. 


* Tove,]—Thus interpreted by Pope 


Perhaps great Hector then had found his fate, 
But Jove and deſtiny prolonged his date; 

Safe from the darts, the care of heaven he flood, | 
Amidſt alarms, and death, and duſt, and blood. 


2 Engagements,]J-Thus by Pope. 
There war, and havock, and deſtruction ſtood, 
And vengeful murder, red with human blood. 
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In which line it is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe, that 
the latter words, ſignifying the ſame as the for- 
mer, are added and ſtuffed in for the ſake of 
filling up the metre, for this would be idle and 
futile. But while he gently and calmly reproved 
the forwardneſs, and ferocity, and ardour for 
combat in youths, ſtirred up by the deſire of 
glory, by repeating the ſame thing twice, he more 
ſtrongly ſhewed the atrociouſneſs and criminality 
of their perſevering; he encreaſed the ſtrength of 
his cenſure by adding one word to the other, 
and the double addreſs delivered at the {me time 
made his admonitions more weiglity. Nor is 
that repetition of the ſine ſentiment to be con- 
ſidered as cold and inanimate, namely 


With death the wooers threatened and with fate 
Telemachus. 


Where theſe two terms, © death and fate,“ ex- 
preſs. the ſame thing. For the heinouſneſs of 
their meditating ſo cruel and fo unjuſt an act of 
deſtruction, is powerfully expreſſed by the repe- 
tition of terms ſignifying death. But who can be 
ſo ſenſeleſs as not to diſcover, that the words 
fight,“ and © engage in arms, though of the 
fame meaning, are yet not uſed without ſome par- 
ticular intention and effect; as likewiſe the fol- 
lowing © 4 

Haſte, go, ſoft dream. 


And | 
Haſte, go, ſwift Iris. 


Nor, 
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Nor, as ſome think, are theſe phraſes of equal 
meaning merely, but they are expreſſive of a 
command given to be executed with diſpatch; ſo, 
in that ſpeech of Marcus Cicero againft Lucius 
Piſo, the terms three times repeated, although 
they may not pleaſe men of leſs refined taſte, are 
not only an improvement of the harmony, but 
- have, from the circumſtance of their repetition, 
2 beautiful and powerful effect. 

* Vultus denique, ſays he, © totus qui ſermo 
quidam tacirus mentis eſt, hic in fraudem 
homines impulit, hic eos quibus erat ignotus, de- 
cepit, fefellit, impulit.“ What is there, ſays he, 
of ſimilitude in thoſe phraſes, uſed by the ſame 
author, of præda and manubiz. Truly none at 
all; for neither is the ſentence more ornamented 
by the addition of manubiæ, or more grand or 
more harmonious. But præda means one thing, 
as we learn from old writers, and manubiæ ano- 
ther; for prede means the ſubſtance itſelf of the 
thing taken, manubiæ is the money collected by 
the Queſtor from the ſale of the plunder. There- 
tore Tully uſed each word for the fake of heap- 
ing invidious terms upon the decemviri, wha 
were about to take away the plunder which was 
not yet ſold, as well as the money ariſing from 
that which had been expoſed to fale; therefore 
this inſcription, which you are examining, '* ex 

manubiis, de monſtrates not the ſpoils themſelves, 
for none of theſe things were taken by Trajan 
from his enemies, but ſhews that theſe ornaments 
were. 
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were fabricated and provided from the manubiæ, 
or money ariſing from the ſale of the ſpoils. For 
the manubiæ, as I ſaid before, are not the ſpoils, 
but the money raiſed by the quæſtor from the 
ſale of the plunder. By what I called the quæſ- 
tor muſt now be underſtood the præſect of the 


treaſury ; for the care of the treaſury was tranſ- 
ferred from the quæſtor to the preſet. In- 
ſtances, however, may be met with, where writers 
of ſome credit ſometimes accidentally, or ſome- 
times from negligence, have uſed prada for ma- 
nubiæ, and manubiæ for præda; and by a certain 
figure have ſubſtituted one for the other, which 
indeed is allowable, when done with judgment 
and ſkill. But they who are accuſtomed to ſpeak 
with particular propriety and accuracy, as in that 
paſſage of Marcus Tullius, by manubias intend to 
expreſs money.” 


6 Treaſury, ] — See Heineccius, p. 184. 


Jamque adminiftratio zraru juſſu Neronis fuit penes præ- 
feos ærarii, qui tamen etiam de cauſis fiſcalibus judicabant, 


In the time of the emperors there was a diſtinction 
made betwixt the public treaſury and the private treaſury of 
the prince. 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XXV. . 


Paſſage from Publius Nigidius, iu which be ſays, 
that in Valeri, the vocative caſe, the firſt ſyllable 
is to be made ſhort. Other obſervations on the 
right method of accenting ſuch werds. 


HE following paſſage is from the 24th of 

the Grammatical Commentaries of Publius 
Nigidius, a wan ſurpaſſing all others in variety 
of learning. How,” ſays he, © at length, can 
the pronunciation be preſerved, if we are left ig- 
norant in nouns, as in Valeri, whether the voca- 
tive or the genitive cafe be expreſſed? ? For, 
if the ſecond ſyllable of the genitive caſe be ex- 
preſſed with greater emphaſis than the firſt, 
then the laſt ſyllable is ſpoken without empha- 
ſis. But in the vocative caſe, the firſt ſyllable is 
emphatic, and the reſt gradually loſe their em- 
phaſis.” Theſe are Publius Nigidius's directions. 
But if any one, now calling Valerius, ſhould ac- 
cent the firſt ſyllable of the vocative caſe accord- 
ing to Nigidius's rule, he would go near to be 
ridiculed, What we call the ſummus tonus, 
he calls re-ou9:z, our accentus he calls voculatio, 


The ſubject of this chapter is fully diſcuſſed by Muretus, 


c. 8. de Linguæ Lat. Pronunciatione, but the whole ls of little 
importance to the Engliſh reader. 


and 
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and he calls that the © caſus interrogandi,“ which 
we call * caſus genitivus.” In the ſame book of 
Nigidius we meet with this paſſage: * If you 
write hujus amici, or hujus magni, in the ſingular 
number, let the letter i only cloſe the word; 
but if you write bi magnei, hi amicei in the 
nominative plural, then before i, e muſt be. in- 
ſerted. So, in like manner, if hujus terrai, let i 
be the laſt letter; if huic terre, e mult be admitted. 
So, if any one writes met, in the genitive caſe, let 
him write it by i only and not by e, as when we 
ſay mei ſtudigſus; when he writes mei, it muſt be 
by e and i, becauſe it is the dative caſe.” Induc- 
ed to liſten to the authority of a very learned 
man, I thought theſe things ſhould not be paſſed 
over, that they may reap ſome advantage who 
are enquiring into ſuch ſubjects of literature, 


Cuaeye, 


- 
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CnaP: XXVI. 


HE following verſe is from the poet Par- 
thenius 3: 


TAauzs, xa Nnpe:, as Evi, MeAepry, 


Virgil has imitated this line, and has, 
by the change of two words, made his imi- 
tation equal to the original : 


Glauco *, E Panopeæ, & Inoo Melicertz. 


But he has by no means equalled chat 

. Homeric paſſage which he copied, nor indeed 

given any thing like it's excellence. Homer 

ſeems to be more ſimple and perfect, Virgil is 
more affected, and certainly leſs elegant— 


Tavger “ Axg,? Tavee» de Thooeidauw:. Hou ER. 


Taurum * Neptuno, taurum tibi pulcher Apollo. 
VigGiL, 


* Glance, ] Conſult, on this paſſage, Lucian, the edition 
of Hemſterhuis, v. 3. p. 686.— Taubmanuus, 156.—— Ma- 
crobius, b. 5. c. 17. informs us, that Virgil made much uſe 
of Parthenius. This poet flouriſhed in the beginning of the 
teign of Auguitus, and wrote amatory poems. 


* Taurum. 14 bull to Neptune, an oblation due, 
Another bull to bright Apollo ſlew. 


4 Cu A. 


. 
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C n A Pp. XXVII. 


Sentiment of the Philoſopher Panetius, from bis 

fecond book De Officiis, in which be recommends, 

that men ſhould on all occaſions be careful to 
avoid injuries. 


HE. philoſopher Panztius's ſecond book 

of Offices, one of thoſe celebrated treatiſes 
which Marcus Tullius with ſo much labour and 
attention imitated, was read to us. There was 
written, among many other things of excellent 
tendency, what ought moſt particularly to be 
fixed in the mind. The import of it is this 
“The life of thoſe who paſs their time in buſi- 
neſs, and are deſirous of being uſeful to them= 
ſelves and. others, brings with it daily troubles 
and ſudden dangers. To avoid theſe, a ready 


* See a ſimilar ſentiment to this of Panztius in Apuleius: 

Cautoque circumſpectu vitam, quæ multis caſibus ſubjacet, 
eſſe muniendam. 

In Seneca: 


Neceſſe eſt multum in vita noſtra caſus poſit, quia vivĩ- 
mus caſu. 


Socrates compares human life to a battle, in which an ex- 
perienced ſoldier will not venture himſelf without a ſhield. 

See alſo St. Paul, in bis Epiſtle to the Corinthians, and 
* other occaſions, 


Vor, III. G | | and 
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and attentive mind is neceſſary, ſuch as they muſt 
poſſeſs who are called Pancratiaſtz. For as 
they, when ſummoned to the conteſt, ſtand with 
their arms ſtretched forward, and guard their 
head and face with their hands as with a rampart; 
and as their limbs, before the battle commences, 
are prepared either to avoid the blows of the 
enemy or to plant their own, ſo ought the mind 
and the attention of eyery prudent man to be 
guarded againſt the power and the caprice of in- 
juſtice, looking forward through every place, and, 


upon every occaſion, diligent, protected, ſteady, 


and alert, never ſuffering the attention to flag, 
ever keeping its object in view, oppoling debate 
and conſideration, like arms and hands, againſt 
the laſhes. of fortune and the ſnares of the 
wicked, leſt at any time an adverſe and ſudden 


attack fhould be made upon us when we are un- 


2 3» 


prepared and deſtitute of defence*. 


Horace mentions this Panztius, Od. 29. l. i. 


Cum tu coemptos undique nobiles 
Libros Panzti, Socraticam et domum, 
Mutare loricis Iberis 

Pollicitus meliora tendis. 
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2 HAP. XXVIII. 


Quadrigarius has uſed the phraſe, © cum multis 
mortalibus.” ¶betber and how it would bave 
differed if he had ſaid, « cum multis hominibus,* 


LAUDIUS Quadrigarius has this paſſage 
inthe 13thof his Annals. The aſſembly be- 

ing diſmiſſed, Metellus came into the capitol with 
many followers (cum multis mortalibus); thence, 
on his way home; the whole city attended him.” 
When this book, with theſe words, was read to 
Marcus Fronto, while I and ſome others were 
ſitting with him, it was the opinion of a perſon 
preſent, by no means deſtitute of learning, that 
the phraſe © multis mortalibus,” for © multis homi- 
nibus, was abſurd and frigid, when applied to 
hiſtory, and that it favoured too much of poetry. 
Fronto then addreſſing himſelf to the perſon who 
was of this opinion, faid, © And do you, who 
are a man of diſtinguiſhed taſte in other mat- 
ters, affirm that the phraſe ** multis mortalibus” 
is abſurd and ſpiritleſs? Can you imagine that 
this writer, whoſe ſtyle is ſo pure and fo familiar, 
had no motive for ſaying mortalibus rather than 
bominibus? And do you ſuppoſe that he deſcribes. 
« multitude in the ſame manner when he ſays 
G 2 multis 
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multis hominibus, and not multis mortalibus? T, 
indeed, think the matter 1s thus, unleſs my re- 
gard and veneration for this writer, and for every 
ancient compoſition, render my judgment blind ; 
that the word mortales has a far more compre- 
henſive and unlimited fignification in deſcribing 
the concourſe of a whole city than homines. The 
compaſs of the words, multi homines, may be in- 
cluded within a moderate number; but multi 
mortales, by I know not what indeſcribable ſcope 


of meaning, includes the whole race of citizens 


of every order, age, and ſex. And as Quadri- 
garius wiſhed to deſcribe (as it happened) a mixed 


. multitude, he ſaid that Metellus came cum 


multis mortalibus, into the capitol, ſpeaking with 
more force than if he had ſaid cum multis bomi- 
nibus.” When we expreſſed, as became us, not 
only our approbation, but our admiration of 
what Fronto had faid, © Take care,” ſaid he, 
& leſt you ſhould fancy that mortales multos is to 
be uſed on every occaſion inſtead of homines mul- 
fos, and the Greek proverb from Varro's ſatire 
ſnould be applied, rey ems Ty pay He. This cri- 


© Tor gr n nx» puper,]—The meaning of this epigram 1s 

explained by Martial in his third book. In his epigram be- 
ginning with 

Unguentum fateor bonum dediſti, 

Convivis heri, ſed nihil ſcidiſti. 
Written to a man who had given his gueſts perfumes, but no- 
thing to eat. See alſo Cafaubon ad Athenzum, 292. and 
in particular, Eraſinus, Adagia, p. 1077. In lenticulo un- 
guentatus, ſaid of a perſon who makes a ſhowy entertain- 
ment, but does not ſatisfy the hunger of his gueſts. | 
ticiſm 
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ticiſm of Fronto's, though upon matters of lit- 
_ tle conſequence, and ſome trifling words, I 
thought worthy of preſerving, leſt the accurate 
and ſubtile diſtinction of words of this ſort ſhould 
eſcape us. 


Cu AP. XXIX. 


The word facies is not correctly uſed by the 
vulg dr, 


E may obſerve, there are many words in 
the Latin language which have ceaſed to 
bear their original ſignification, having paſſed 
into ſome very diſtant or ſome nearer meaning, 
through the power of cuſtom, and the ignorance of 
thoſe who ſpeak without knowing the meaning 
of the words they uſe ; as there are ſome who 
think that facies means only the mouth, the eyes, 
and cheeks of a man, which the Greeks call 
wporwreyz Whereas facies means the form, 
manner, and fabrication, as it were, of the whole 
body, ſo called 4 faciendo, as ſpecies from aſpertu, 
and figure from fingendo, So Pacyyius, in his 

' G3 e 
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tragedy named Nipers calls the ſtature of a 
man's body 
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But facies is not only applied to the perſons of men, 
but to things of many other kinds. It may 
with propriety, if ſeaſonably, be ſaid of a moun- 
tain, of the heavens *, and of the ſea. Salluſt has 
this paſſage in the ſecond book of his hiſtory : 
* Sardinia, facie veſtigii bumani, in the ſhape of 
a human foot, projects towards the eaſt into the 
African ſea, becoming wider toward the weſt.” 


* The heavens, — This is a common mode of expreſſion in 


our own language. We ſay perpetually the face for the ap- 
pearance of things. Thus in the goſpel of St. Luke, 
c. X11. ver. 56. 


Ye hypocrites, ye can diſcern the face of the ſky and of 
the earth. 


The verb to face is uſed in a fingular ſenſe by Shake- 
ſpeare: 
ä Fair Margaret knows 
That Suffolk does not flatter, face, or feign. 


But this was the current language of his time, 
In the ſecond verſe of Geneſis we have— 


And darkneſs was upon the face of the deep; and the Spi- 
rit of God moved upon the face of the waters. 


Horace applies the word facies to a horſe : 


Regibus hic mos eſt, ubi equos mercantur, apertos 
Inſpiciunt, nec ſi facies ut ſæpe decora 


Molli fulta pede eſt, emptorem inducat hiantem. 
2 et, : But 
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But Plautus too, in his Pænulus, has facies for the 
manner of the whole perſon and complexion, His 
words are theſe— 


But for their nurſe, deſcribe her perſon to me. 
(qui fit facie) 

Her ſtature is ſhort, and her complexion — 

Her face is handſome, and her eyes quite black. 


In theſe words he has completely deſcribed her 
perſon. Moreover, I remember that Quadriga- 
rius has, in his eleventh book, uſed facies to ex- 


preſs the ſtature and figure of the whole body. 


G 4 Cuæax. 
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C H AP. XXX. 


Meaning of caninum prandium in Marcus Varro's 
Satire. | 


FOOLISH boaſting fellow, ſitting lately 

in a bookſeller's ſhop, was praiſing and ex- 
tolling himſelf as if he were the only man under 
heaven who could explain thoſe ſatires of Mar- 
cus Varro, which ſome call Cynical, others Me- 
nippean. He then produced ſome paſſages not 
very difficult, which, he ſaid, no one could pre- 
ſume to expound. By chance I turned to that 
book of the ſatires which is entitled, Hydrocryon ; 
and, approaching him, I ſaid, © Do you know, 
Sir, the meaning of that old ſentence ? The moſt 
excellent muſic *, if it be hidden, is worth no- 
thing. I beg of you, therefore, read us a few of 
theſe verſes, and tell us their meaning.”'—< Nay, 
but,” ſays he, © do you rather read them to me, 
in order that I may explain what you do not un- 
derſtand.” —© But how can I read that of which 


Excellent maſic,]— There is a Greek phraſe to the ſame 
effect in Lucian 


Ouger oÞiho; anoppire xci afar Tn; Meoinnge 


A fimilar ſentiment occurs in Telemachus :—He who has 
knowledge, an communicates it not, is like a good ſword that 
35 never drawn. 

1 do 
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do not know the meaning? What I read 
will be indiſtinct and confuſed, and may interrupt 
your attention.“ Many others, who were pre- 
fent, approving of this remark, and ſeeming 
eager for his explanation, he received from my 
hands an approved ancient copy of the work, fairly 
written; but he took it with a moſt tremulous 
and ſorrowful countenance. How ſhall I expreſs 
what followed! I can ſcarcely, indeed, require to 
be believed. Ignorant boys at ſchool, if they had 
taken up that book, could not have been more 
ridiculous; he did ſo murder the ſentences, 
and ſo miſerably pronounce the words. He then 
returned me the book, amidft the laughter of the 
company. © You fee,” ſays he, © how bad my 
eyes are, and almoſt worn out with perpetual 
ſtudies: I can ſcarcely catch up the points of the 
letters. When I recover from this complaint 
in my eyes, come to me, and I will read the whole 
book to you.” — I wiſh your eyes well, Sir,” 
faid I, © but, in a the mean time, tell me ſomething 
with which your eyes are not concerned. What 
is the meaning, in that paſſage which you have 
read, of the phraſe © caninum prandium Then 
| did 


* By the term caninum prandium, Gellius ſeems to 
underſtand an abſtemious dinner. Eraſmus does the ſame: 
but Quintus Carolus, a commentator on Gellius, interprers it 
Cifferently thus. What is here {aid of a dog's not drinking wine 
is equally true of a cat, or a mouſe, or a fiſh. There are 
three forts of wine, new, old, and of middle age: new wine 


makes us cold, old wine temperately warms, but wine of mid- 
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did this egregtous blockhead, as if alarmed by the 
difficulty of the queition, riſe up, and, going away, 
ſaid, © You are aſking no ſmall matter; I do 
not give ſuch information for nothing.” The 
words of the paſſage containing this proverb, are 
theſe: © Do you not ſee that, according to Mneſ- 
theus, there are three ſorts of wine, the black, 
the white, and the middle ſort, which they call 
carnation; but the black wine produces ſtrength, 
the white, urine, and the middle fort, digeſtion; 
that the new wine cools, the old heats, and the 
middle fort is caninum prandium, a dinner for a 
dog.” Long and earneſtly did we argue upon 
this trifling ſubject, the meaning of prandium ca- 
ninum. 

An abſtemious dinner, in which no wine is 
drank, is called prandium caninum, becauſe a dog 
drinks no wine. When, therefore, he ſpoke 
of that middle ſort of wine which was neither new 
nor old, and many people ſpeak as if all wine was 
either new or old, he meant to ſhow, that the 
middle ſort had no ſtrength.—“ that then, ſays 
he, © 1s not to be conſidered as wine which nei- 
ther cools nor heats you.” 

Refrigerare, to cool, 1s the ſame as the FR 
of the Greeks, 


dle age inflames the blood, gets into the head, and makes 
people quarrel and fight like dogs. 

Eraſmus ſervilely follows Gellius in his interpretation of 
this proverb, with no original remarks of his own. 
We have, in Engliſh, a proverbial phraſe of « A dog's 
life,” which is uſed to fignify a life of hunger and eaſe. 


BOOK 
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Cnay. I. 


Diſſertation of Favorinus againſt thoſe called Chal- 
deans, who, from the combinations and motions of 
the conſtellations and ftars, pretend to foretel the 
fortunes of men 


GAINST thoſe whocall themſelves Chal- 

dæans, or calculators of nativity, and pro- 
feſs, from the motion and ſituation of the ſtars, to 
foretel 


Chaldæa ſeems, by univerſal conſent, to have been the 
Original ſeat of ſcience; and, as far as a clear unobſtructed 
view of the heavenly bodies, among open plains, and an 
unclouded atmoſphere, could ſuggeſt or promote a know- 
ledge of aſtronomy, that branch of philoſophy, being culti- 
vated there under every natural advantage, was eminently 
ſacceſsful. That an unenlightened people, in any part of 
the habitable world, perceiving a change in the appearance 
of the firmament to be accompanied by viſible alterations in 
the weather and the ſeaſons, ſhould transfer this imaginary 
influence to the bodies, conſtitutions, and fortunes of men, 
is by no means wonderful, Thus, in every age and every 


* 
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foretel events, I formerly heard the philoſopher 
Favorinus, at Rome, ſpeaking, in Greek, in an ex- 


cellent 


climate, we find this ſpecies of ſuperſtition invariably and al- 
moſt univerſally predominant. We have the higheſt autho- 
rity for believing, that the Chaldzans not only took the lead 
in real ſcience, but preſerved and extended their influence 
for a conſiderable period, and to no very narrow limits. 
Why the term Chaldzans was afterwards univerſally under- 
ſtood to convey reproach, may be thus explained. 'The 
progreſs from the uſe to the abuſe of wiſdom and knowledge, 
has at all times kept pace with the paſhons and vices of the 
profligate. Thus of the Chaldzans there may be ſuppoſed 
to have exiſted a meaner number, who, proſtituting the 
knowledge which they had of aſtronomy, yielded to the im- 
preſſion of avarice and intereſt, and played upon the cre- 
dulity of the weak. This appears from a multitude of paſ- 
ſages in ancient writers; and to this contemptible crew the 
prophet Iſaiah probably alluded, (ſee ch. xlvu. ver. 13.) Thou 
art wearied in the multitude of thy counſels: let now the 
aſtrologers, the ſtargazers, the monthly prognoſticators, 
ſtand up and ſave thee from thoſe things that ſhall come 
upon thee. 

The Romans, under the term Chaldæi, 1 refer - 
red to the adventurers from Egypt; but it may be obſery- 
ed, that their beſt writers always mentioned this fortune- 
telling tribe with contempt, and ſometimes with abomina- 
tion. I mention a few inſtances in which they are mentioned 
by Roman writers, where this quality of foretelling the fu 
ture is aſcribed to them. 


See Cicero pro Murzna— 
Erant in magna potentia qui conſulebantur, a quibus diet 
tanquam a Chaldæis petebatur. 
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Horace | 
Tu ne quæſieris ſcĩre nefas quem mihi quem tibi 
Finem dii dederint, Leucothoe: neu Baby lonios 
Tentaris numeros. 


Again, 
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cellent and ſplendid ſtyle. Whether he delivered 
his real ſentiments, or ſpoke for the ſake of exer- 
ciſing or exhibiting his talents, I cannot ſay; 
but the heads of paſſages, and of his arguments, 
as he arranged them, I have been able to remem- 
ber; for, when I left the aſſembly, I immediately 
noted them down. They had principally this 
tendency : that the ſcience of the Chaldzans was 
not of ſuch antiquity as they wiſhed it to appear; 
and that they were not the real founders of it, 
though they pretended to be ſo; but that peo- 
ple of this fort were jugglers, who dealt in de- 
luſions and tricks, procuring proviſion and money 
by their lying ſtories; and that, as they ſaw 
amongſt men certain terreſtrial objects ſwayed by 
the perception and guidance of heavenly bodies, 


Again, the ſame 8 
Irritat, mulcet, falſis terroribus implet, 
Ut magus, 


] uvenal 8 
Chaldzis ſed major erit fiducia, quicquid 
Dixerit aſtrologus credent a fronte relatum 
Hammonis— 


The moraliſt will probably think it juſt matter of afto- 
niſhment, that neither the progreſs nor refinement of 
knowledge, nor even the light of revelation, has at all effaced 
this ſuperſtition, nor aboliſhed the influence of this people. 
There is yet a wandering race calling themſelves Gypſies, 
and doubtleſs of Agyptian origin, who, without any preten- 
lions to ſcience of any kind, arrogate to themſelves this 
preternatural knowledge of futurity, and find numbers Who 

| are weak and fooliſh enough to believe them. 5 


as, 
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as, for inſtance, the ocean *, which, being the 
companion, as it were, of the moon, grows old; 
and reſumes it's youth, with her; they have thence 
formed an argument to perſuade us, that all hu- 
man affairs, great and ſmall, are conducted and 
regulated as if bound by the ſtars and conſtella- 
tions. But, he added, it was too fooliſh and 
abſurd, becauſe the tide of the ocean agreed with 
the progreſs of the moon, that we ſhould ſuppoſe 
any other concern, ſuch as a lawſuit concerning a 
conduit, or a wall between two neighbours, to be 
regulated by any chain from heaven ; which, if 
indeed it could happen by any divine interpo- 
fition, he yet thought it could not be comprehend- 
ed and thoroughly underſtood by any compaſs 
of the mind, in the ſhort and trifling ſpace 
allotted to human life. But, he ſaid, that they 
interpreted a few things, to uſe his own word 
ra uE,p“Ce pe, With a good deal of ſtupidity, for 
which they had no foundation in ſcience, but 
which were looſe thoughts, conceived at ran- 
dom, and arbitrarily impoſed, like that compaſs 


* Theocean,]—This alludes to the phznomena of the ebb- 
ing and flowing of the tides, which perplexed the ancients, 
and was by them conſidered as the greateſt myſtery in the 
circle of natural philoſophy. They imputed the flux and 
reflux of the waters of the ſea to the influence and operation 
of the moon only, whereas the inveſtigations of modern 
philoſophers, and of our Newton in particular, have fatis- 
factorily proved, that the tides are produced by the combi- 
nation of the forces of che ſun and moon; that is, that there 
are two tides, a ſolar and a lunar tide, 1 


w ? 
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of the eyes which ſees diſtant objects, though 
blind to thoſe which are nearer. That the great 
difference between the gods and men was taken 
away, if men had the power of foreknowing 
future events. Moreover, he thought it by no 
means clearly made out, that the obſervation of 
the ſtars and conſtellations was, as they inculcated, 
the origin of their ſcience, For if the original 
Chaldzans, who lived on open plains, obſerved 
the motions of the ſtars, their orbits, and diffe- 
rent combinations, thence calculating events, 
let, faid he, the cultivation of this ſcience 
proceed, but then let it be under the ſame aſpect 
of the heaven where the Chaldzans originally 
were. For, continued he, the ſyſtem adopted by the 
Chaldzans can no longer be in force, if any one ap- 
plies it to different ſections of the heavens. For who 
does not ſee, how great a variety there is of parts 
and circles of the heavens, ariſing from the di- 
verging and convexities of the globe. For as the 
ſame ſtars, by which they contend that all things, 
human and divine, are regulated, do not every 
where excite cold or heat, but change and vary 
them, and, at the ſame time, produce in one 
place calm ſeaſons, in another tempeſtuous, why 
may they not, in like manner, affect circum- 
| ſtances and events, producing one thing among 
the Chaldzans, another among the Getulians; 
one upon the Danube, another at the Nile? But 
it is very inconſiſtent, ſays he, for them to 
ſuppoſe, that che body and quality of air under 
a different 
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a different inflexion of the heavens, neceſſarily 
varies, and yet that upon human affairs the ſtars 
give the ſame information, though conſulted from 
any part of the earth. Beſides, he wondered 
alſo to find it admitted by every one as an axiom, 
that thoſe ſtars, which, they ſay, were ſtudied by 
the Chaldæans and Babylonians, or Egyptians, 
which many call erraticas, wandering, and which 
Nigidius calls errones, are not more in number 
than they are uſually ſaid to be. For he thought 
it might happen, that there were other planets of 
equal influence, without which, a juſt and deter- 
minate calculation could not be made; which, 
however, men could not diſtinguiſh, either on ac- 
count of their ſplendor or altitude. For, 
ſaid he, ſome ſtars are viſible from ſome ſitua- 
tions of the earth, and are known to thoſe who 
inhabit there; but the ſame are not ſeen * from 
every region, and are to ſome utterly unknown. 
Now, as we ſee only theſe ſtars, and know that 
they are only to be ſeen from one part of the 
earth, what end 1s there to that ſort of calcula- 
tion? or what time ſeems ſufficient to make. us 
underſtand what the junctions, or the circuits, or 
the tranſits of the ſtars, forebode* ? For, if a 


calcu- 


* Nor ſeen, ]—This muſt neceſſarily happen at the poles. 
+ Forebegde, ]—Yet the Arabian and Eaſtern philoſophers 
found it neceſſary to comply in this inſtance with the cre- 
Wulity and ſuperſtiuons of mankind, 


« In 
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calculation be made in this manner, to aſtertain 
under what influence; aſpect, form, and ſituation 
of the ſtars any one was born, ſo that regu- 
larly from the beginning of his life his good or 
bad fortune, his manners, his diſpoſition, the cir- 
cumſtances which happened to him, and the bu- 
ſineſs in which he was engaged, and, at length, 
the cloſe of his life, may be determined, and all 
theſe things, as they had happened, be committed 
to writing; a long time after, when the ſtars 
were in the ſame fituation and in the fame order, 
it is thought the fame things would happen to 
others born at that time; if; faid he, their 
calculation be made upon theſe principles, and 
their ſcience be built upon ſuch a calculation, it 
can by no means merit confidence. Let them 
tell us in how many years, or rather in how many 
ages, the circle of their calculation can be made 
perfect. For aſtrologers agree, that thoſe ſtars; 
which they call wandering *, and which are ſaid 
to influence events, after an almoſt infinite and 
innumerable ſeries of years, reſume the fame 


« In the eaſtern courts "Me truths of ſcience could be re- 
commended only by ignorance and folly, and the aſtronomer 
would have been diſregarded, had he not debaſed his wiſdom 
or honeſty by the vain predictions of aſtrology. —G;bbor. 

The hiftorian above cited tells us, in a note, that Albuma- 
zar and the beſt of the Arabian aſtronomers allowed the 
truth of aſtrology. 

4% Wandering, )—Theſe ſtars were fometiines called Ya age — 


See Cenſorinus de Die Natali, Cicero de Nat. Deorum, Ma- 
crobius, &c. 
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ſtation from whence they firſt proceeded; ſo that 
no ſyſtem of obſervation, no trace of memory, no 
literary record can endure for ſo long a period. 
Another circumſtance in his opinion to be con- 
ſidered was, that one conſtellation preſided when 
the man was conceived in the womb of his mo- 
ther, another at the time when, ten months 
after, he was produced to light; and he aſked 
how it was conſiſtent that a different fortune 
ſhould be attributed to the ſame perſon, ſince, 
according to their notions, the different ſituation 
and courſe of the ſtars gave riſe to different events; 
but from the time of marriage, when children 
were expected, and even when the man and wo- 
man were in cohabitation, he ſaid, it ought to be 
declared, by a fixed and neceſſary poſition of the 
ſtars, with what qualities and what fortunes men 
ſhould be born; and, indeed, even long before 
the father and mother were born, what offspring 
ſhould ariſe, and to whom that offspring ſhould 
give birth, and ſo on even to infinity; ſo that 
if that ſcience were built upon any foundation of 
truth, . thoſe ſtars ought to have foretold an 
hundred years ago, or rather from the for- 
mation of the heavens and the earth, how 
many generations of men ſhould be born by a 
continued calculation, and what' diſpoſition and 
fortune every perſon now alive ſhould enjoy. But 
how is it to be credited, that the chance and for- 
tune, which determines the form and fituation of 
Mes ._ each 
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each ſtar; ſhould be a certain deſtiny * affixed to 
ſomeone man particularly; and that the ſame form, 
after a very long ſeries of years, ſhould again ap- 
pear, when the circumſtances of the ſame man's 
life and fortune, in fuch ſhort intervals, through 
the gradations from one anceſtor to another, and 
an infinite order of ſucceſſion, are ſo often and ſo 
variouſly pointed out, not by the appearance of 
the ſtars, but by the perſon. Now; if this can 
be done, and a difference and variety is ad- 
mitted, this inequality confounds the calculation 


which was to explore, through the ſteps of an- 
tiquity, the origin of men born afterwards, and 


3 Deſtiny. Seneca, however, with all bis wiſdom, believ- 
ed the ſtars to have an influence on the fortunes of men. 

Videbis quinque ſidera diverſas agentia vias, et in contra- 
rium præcipiti mundo nitentia : ex horum leviſſitnis motibus 
fortunz populorum dependent, et maxima ac minima proinde 
formantur, prout æquum iniquumve fidus inceſſit.” 

We may eaſily forgive Virgil for availing himſelf of 
this idea to introduce the beautiful prognoſtication of the 
death of Julius Cæſar. 

Cicero, in his ſecond book de Divinatione, relaxes the gra- 
vity of the philoſopher to laugh at theſe fooleries, expreſſing 
himſelf in ſuch terms as theſe: «< Ad Chaldzorum monſtra 
venerimus—Chaldzis minime eſt credendum—OQ delirationem 
incredibilem.—See chapters 42, 3, 4- ö 

It would be abſurd alſo not to refer . 
paſſage in Strabo, b. 14. where we learn that there was a 
place in Babylon for a ſect of wandering philoſophers called 
Chaldæans; theſe are men who pretend to calculate nati- 
vities and tell fortunes ; Strabo, however, does not you of 
them as entitled to any degree of credit. 


He2 | the 
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the whole ſcience is overturned. But what he 
thought moſt intolerable was their opinion that 
not only circumſtances and events of an extrinſic 
nature, but even the deliberations, and the wills, 
and the various purſuits of men; what they aimed 
at, and what they avoided, the accidental and 
ſudden impulſes of their minds on the moſt 
trifling occaſions, were excited and regulated 
from the heavens; as if, when you wiſhed to go 
into the bath, then lay aſide that wiſh, and 
again reſume it; all this ſhould happen, not 
from any varying or changeable diſpoſition of 
the mind, but from ſome neceſſary coincidence 
of wandering ſtars; ſo that men ſeem not what 
you can call reaſonable beings, but abſurd and 
ridiculous puppets, effecting nothing by their own 
accord, gratifying in nothing their own will, but 
acting as the ſtars lead or drive them. As, 
ſays he, if it could have been foretold whe- 
ther King Pyrrhus or M. Curius ſhould be con- 
querors in the battle, why may they not ſay 
which will have the advantage of two perſons 
playing at dice or counters on a cheſs board? or 
is it, that knowing great they are ignorant of 
little things? or are ſmaller objects more im- 
perceptible than larger? If, however, they chooſe 
great objects, and affirm that they are more 
conſpicuous and more eaſily comprehended, I 
would have them inform me, in this contempla- 
tion of the whole world, what they conſider as a 


great 
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great object among the trifling and ſhort-lived 
concerns which nature allows to menand let them 
tell us too, when ſo minute and ſo rapid is that 
point of time in which a man at his birth re- 
ceives his deftiny, that at the ſame moment, 
under the ſame circle of the heaven, more than 
one cannot be born to the ſame fate, and that 
even twins have not the fame lot in life, becauſe 
they are not born at the ſame moment; let 
them tell us by what ſtudy or contrivance they 
are able to catch that inſtant of fleeting time 
which can ſcarcely be ſeized by thought, or how 
they can perceive and arreſt it, when they ac- 
knowledge, that_ in the precipitate revolution of 
day and night the ſmalleſt portiens of time cauſe 
the greateſt changes of fortune. He finally en- 
quired, what there was which could be advanced 
againſt the following argument? That perſons 
of either ſex, of all ages, and born under dif- 
ferent poſitions of the ſtars, in different coun- 
tries, yet all of them, in an- earthquake, or by 
the fall of houſes, or in the ſiege of towns, or 
ſunk in the ſame ſhip, ſhould periſh by the fame 
mode of death in the ſame moment? which, 
ſaid he, never could happen, if the point of 
time attributed to the birth of each, had it's pe- 
culiar laws. But if ſome circumſtances attend- 
ing the death or the life of men, though born at 
different times, may be ſaid, from certain agree- 
ments among the ſtars, to be rendered equal and 

H 3 ſimilar, 
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ſimilar, why then may not all things ſo become 
equal, that by an union and agreement of the 
ſtars, many a Socrates, many an Antiſthenes, 
and many a Plato may at the ſame time ſpring 
up equal in birth, in appearance, in talents, in 
manners, in their whole lite, and cigzcumſtance of 
their death, which, ſays he, can by no 
means ever be the caſe. No good reaſoning can 
they with propriety oppoſe to my argument 
upon the inequality of men's births, and the 
ſimilarity of their deaths; but, he faid, he 
pardoned them, becauſe they did not require all 
this. If the time, and the manner, and the cauſe 
of man's life and death, and of all human affairs, 
were fixed in the heaven and in the ſtars, what 
would they ſay of flies, worms, ſhell fiſh, and 
many other of thoſe very ſmall objects of land 
"and ſea? Are they too born and extinguiſhed 
under the ſame laws as men, ſo that frogs and 
gnats have the ſame portion of fate allotted to 
them at their birth, by the motions of the ſtars, 
If, however, they were not of this opinion, he ſaw 
no reaſon why the power of the ſtars ſhould pre- 
vail as to men, and be ineffectual as to the reſt 
of the creation. Theſe remarks I have thrown 
together in an unfiniſhed manner, and in a very 
rude ſtyle. Bu Favorinus, ſuch were his talents, 
and ſuch the beauriful low of the Greek language, 
delivered them with more copiouſneſs, more ele- 
gauce, more ſplendour, and a more graceful ſtyle. 


** 
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| He, moreover, adviſed us to beware, leſt theſe 
ſycophants ſhould creep into our confidence, be- 
cauſe ſometimes they appeared to hit upon and 
to expreſs a truth. For, fays- he, they ſpeak 
things which you cannot lay hold on, indefinite 
and incomprehenſible, and depend upon a ſlip- 
pery and circuiteus mode of conjecture, they 
go on ſtep by ſtep between truth and falſhood, 
like people walking in the dark. Thus, by 
making many attempts, they come ſuddenly, and 
without knowing it, upon the truth; or the cre- 
dulity of thoſe whom they conſult being their 
guide, they arrive by cunning at ſomething true, 
and thence appear to be followers of the truth, 
rather by the help of things which are paſt than 
of thoſe which are to come. Whatever truths 
they utter proceed either from raſhneſs or cun- 
ning; but they bear not the proportion of a 
thouſandth part to the falſhoods which they re- 
late. Theſe obſervations, which I heard from 
Favorinus, I remember the teſtimonies of many 
ancient poets have confirmed, in which ſuch 
deluſive fallacies are expoſed, as in that of Pacu- 
vius— 


Who through the deeds of future days can ſee, 
With heaven's high ruler ſhall an equal be. 


Accius likewiſe ſays— 


I heed no tales the wheedling augur tells, 
When ſayings rich for ſterling gold he ſells. 


| RT - Favorinus, 
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Favorinus, too, willing to deter and diſſuade 
young men by all means from viſiting and con- 
ſulting theſe calculators of natiyity, or any other 
perſons of that deſcription, who profeſſed by ma- 
gic arts to foretel events, concluded with argu- 
ments of this kind. © Either,” ſaid he, © they 
declare proſperous or adverſe events. If proſ- 

perous, and they deceiye you, you will become 
miſcrable by a fruitleſs expectation ; if they de- 
clare adverſe events, and ſpeak falſely, you will 
be miſerable from vain fears. If they ſpeak 
truly, and the events they foretell are inauſpi- 
cious, you thence will become miſerable by an- 
ticipation, before you are ſo by fate. If they 
promiſe happineſs, and it ſhould come to paſs, 
thence will ſurely ariſe two inconveniencies; the 
expectation of your wiſhes will fatigue you with 
| ſuſpenſe, and hope will have cropped the flower of 
your expected bliſs. By no means ought you, 
therefore, to apply to people of this ſort, who 
pretend to foretel eyents,” 
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C HA. II. 


Diſcourſe of Favorinus when I conſulted him upon 
the office of a judge. 


HEN firſt I was choſen by the pretors 
one of the judges to ſuperintend what are 
called private ſuits, I ſearched after books in both, 
languages * on the duties of a judge. As I was 
then a young man, ſummoned from the fables of 
poets and the perorations of orators to preſide in 
courts of law, that I might learn from dead 
counſellors that legal information which the ſcar- 
city of living authorities denied me, in all irre- 
gular proceedings and delays of court, and upon 
certain other legal ſubjects, I ſought advice and 
aſſiſtance from the Julian Law, from Maſſurius 
Sabinus, and from the commentaries of other 
| ſkilful 


1 Both languages, I — That is, Latin and Greek, this lat- 
ter being the faſhionable language at Rome, as French is in 
the different courts of Europe. | 
Julian law,)—This alludes to a law of Julius Cæſar to 
regulate the office and duties of a judge. The reader will 
find the ſubject of this chapter, on the office of a 
judge, perſpicuouſly and fully diſcuſſed by Heineccius, p-. 646 

of 
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{kilful lawyers ; but, in the forms of buſineſs, as 
they now exiſt, and in the compariſon of different 
queſtions, I reaped no advantage from books of 
this ſort; for although the opinions of judges 
are to be collected from the ſtatement of facts 
before them, yet they are generally preconceived, 
and the reſult of previous deliberation, by which 
a judge ought to be guarded before he hears a 
cauſe in public, and to be prepared againſt the 


of his Illuſtrations of Roman Juriſprudence. The judex or 
judge, properly ſo called, judged boch of fact and law; but 
he ſeems to have acted under the authority of the prætor, who 
referred cauſes to be tried by three diſtin orders of judges, 
with different privileges and authorities, called judices, ar- 
bitri, and recuperatores. 

The following paſſage on this ſubject is from Gibbon 

In his civil juriſdiction, the prætor of the city was truly a 
judge, and almoſt a legiſlator; but as ſoon as he had preſcrib- 
ed the action of the law, he often referred to a delegate the 
determination of the fact. With the increaſe of legal pro- 
ceedings, the tribunalof the centumviri, in which he preſided, 
acquired more weight and reputation. But whether-he acted 
alone, or wich the advice of his council, the moſt abſolute 
powers might be truſted to a magiſtrate who was annually 
choſen by the votes of the people. The rules and pre- 
eautions of freedom have required ſome exp'anation, the 
order of deſpotiſm is ſimple and inanimate. Before the age 
of Juſtiaian, or perhaps of Dioeleſian, the decumes of Ro- 
man judges had ſunk to an empty title, the humble advice 
of che aſſeſſors might be accepted or deſpiſed, and in each 
tribunal the civil and criminal juriſdiction was adminiſtered 
by a iingle magiſtrate, who was raiſed and diſgraced by the. 
will of the emperor. 


- | uncertainties 
\ 
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uncertainties which may produce future difficulty; 
as there at that time occurred to me an ambi- 
guity ſo inexplicable as to prevent my diſcovering 
the true ſtate of the caſe; A man claimed be- 
fore me a ſum of money, which, he ſaid, had 
been paid and counted out; but he proyed it, 
neither by any note of hand ?, or record, or ta- 
blet, or witaelles, and relied on very lender ar- 
guments; but it appeared that he was a man 
of very good character *, of known and tried in- 
tegrity, and of a moſt exemplary life. Many 
ſtrong inſtances of his probity were produced; 
while he, upon whom the demand was made, 
was a man of no ſubſtance, of a baſe and diſho- 
nourable life, and proyed to be a common lyar, 
notorious for his. cheats and frauds. He, how- 
ever, inſiſted, together with a number who fided 
with him, that the money lent, ought to be 
proved, in the uſual manner, by the balance of 
accounts, the calculation of intereſt, the ſigna- 
ture of the borrower, the ſealing of the deed, 
and the preſence of witneſſes; and that, if it 


Note of Band,] — Or rather bond. When a perſon lent a 
ſum of mon:y, each party, debtor and creditor, mutually 
ſigned the agreement in each other's tablets, and theſe ta- 
blets were admitted in courts of juſtice as evidence of the 
fact. 

* Very good charader,]—Ferme bonum, for which I would - 
recommend to read, frme bonum. What follows ſeems to 
juſtify what I propoſe, © of known and tried integrity.” 


were 
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were proved by none of all theſe circumſtances, 
then ought the defendant to be diſmiſſed, and the 
plaintiff condemned for calumny; and whatever 
was advanced concerning the life and practice of 
either, was to no purpoſe; for this was a caſe 
of property before a judge deciding between 
two private men, and not a queſtion of morals 
before the cenſors. Some friends of mine, whom 
J had conſulted, men practiſed in law ſuits, and 
of ſome note in courts of judicature, though 
ſomewhat inclined to precipitation from the mul- 
titude of their law buſineſs, ſaid, there was no 
cauſe for delay or heſitation, but that he muſt 
be diſmiſſed, againſt whom, it was proved by none 
of the accuſtomed forms that he had received 
the money. But when I recollected the charac- 
ters of the two men, one diſtinguiſhed by his in- 
tegrity, the other of a molt diſſolute and aban- 
doned life, I could not prevail on myſelf to diſ- 
miſs him, I ordered, therefore, the day of de- 
ciſion to be deterred, and went immediately 
from the bench to the philoſopher Favorinus, 
to whom, being in my time at Rome, I very 
much attached myſelf. I told him the whole 
ſtory of the two men, as it had been related to 
me; and I requeſted that he would give me 
ſome inſtruction on the matter which then per- 
plexed me, and alſo upon other ſubjects likely to 
require my attention in the office of a judge, 
Fayorinus having approved of the ſcrupulouſ- 

neſs 
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neſs of my delay, and the propriety of my ſolici- 
tude, ſaid, That which now cauſes your he- 
ſitation may appear to be of a trifling nature, 
but if you wiſh me to give you general direc- 
tions how to act in the capacity of a judge, this 
is by no means a proper time or place; for that 
diſcuſſion involves many nice and intricate 
queſtions, and requires much anxious attention 
and ſtudy. But to touch upon a few of the 
leading topics, this, above all things, is uſually 
enquired concerning the office of a judge : If a 
judge ſhould happen to be acquainted with a cir- 
cumſtance which officially comes before him, and 
the whole matter, before it is pleaded on or 
brought into court, from ſome other buſineſs 
or accident ſhould be clearly proved to him, and 
yet not eſtabliſhed upon the trial, ought he to 
paſs ſentence from his previous knowledge, or 
from the evidence produced in court? It is 
likewiſe a common ſubject of argument, whether 
it is proper for a judge, knowing every circum- 
ſtance of the ſubject in diſpute, if he has an op- 
portunity of compounding the buſineſs, to lay 
aſide his judicial character, and act the part of 
a common friend and a peace- maker. I know 
that it is likewiſe diſputed, whether a judge, aware 
of what is neceſſary to be declared or enquired 
into, ought to declare or make the enquiry when 
he, whoſe intereſt it is to have him do ſo, nei- 
ther thinks of nor requires it; for they ſay 
. 4 | this 
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this is acting the part of a patron not of a judge. 
It is alſo a queſtion, whether it be within the 
practice and office of a judge fo to explain and 
unfold, by his occaſional interlocutions, the 
cauſe before him, that before the time of paſ- 
ſing ſentence he ſhall be in ſuch a manner moved 
by the things which are confuſedly and incon- 
ſiſtently related, as to indicate, by his behaviour, 
his real opinion. For,” ſays he, © thoſe judges, 
who appear acute and expeditious, conceive that 
a matter cannot be examined and underſtood un- 
leſs the judge, by frequent queſtions and neceſſary 
interference, diſcovers his own opinion, and makes 
himſelf maſter of that of the diſputants. They, 
on the contrary, who are reckoned more ſedate 
and grave, deny that a judge ought, before ſen- 
rence, and while the cauſe is pending, as often 
as any propoſition is made, to intimate his own 
opinion. For, ſay they, the variety of facts 
and arguments produced muſt excite different 
emotions of the mind; and thus, in the ſame 
cauſe, and at the fame time, he will appear to 
feel and to ſpeak. differently. But,” continued 
Favorinus, on theſe and other ſuch ſuhjects, 
relative to the office of a judge, hereafter, when I 
have time, I will endeavour to give you my 
ſentiments, and will relate to you the precepts of 
Alius I ubero upon the ſubject, which I read very 
lately. As to the money which you ſay was 
aimed before you in your judicial capacity, I 
| adviſe 
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adviſe you to follow the advice of that very wile 
man, Marcus Cato, who, in his defence of Lucius 
Turius againſt Cnæus Gellius, ſays, that the cuſ- 
tom handed down and obſerved by our anceſtors, 
was this: If there were any ſubje& of diſpute 
between two men, which could nor be proved by 
records or witneſſes, it was then enquired by the 
judge, who preſided in the cauſe, which was the 
better man of the two. If they were equally 
either good or bad, then credit was given to the 
plaintiff, and the matter was decided according to 
his teſtimony ; but in this cauſe which perplexes 
you, the plaintiff is a man of the belt character, 
the other of the worſt, and the matter is diſputed 
between two perſons without witneſſes. Give 
credit, therefore, to the plaintiff, and convict 
the defendant ; ſince, as you ſay, their characters 
are not equal, and that of the plaintiff is the 
better.“ | 

Thus did Favorinus adviſe me, as became a 
philoſopher ; but I thought it was too preſump- 
tuous for one of my age and little conſequence 
to appear to take cognizance, and give judgment 
from the characters of the litigants, and not from 
the proofs of the fact. Yet I could not bring 
my mind to diſmiſs the defendant, ſo I ſwore 
that the matter was not clear to me, and was thus 
excuſed from paſſing judgment. The words of 
Cato, to which Fav6rinus alluded, are theſe : 
« I remember this tradition from our anceſtors. 


& 
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If any one ſue another for any thing, and if 
both are equal, either good or bad, and no 
witneſſes appear as to what paſſed between 
them, credit is to be given to the defendant;. 
now, if Gellius ſhould be at iſſue with Turius, 
unleſs Gellius be a better man than Turius, no 
one, I think, would be ſo inſane as to decide in 
favour of Gellius. If Gellius be not better than 
Turius, you mult then give judgment in favour 
of the defendant.” 


CuaeP,. 
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C H AP. III. 


Whether Xenophon and Plato were rivals, and at 
enmity with each other, | 


3 who have written on the life and 
manners of Xenophon and Plato, and, 
indeed, upon all ſubjects relating to them, with 
the greateſt accuracy and elegance, have been of 
opinion that they entertained certain ſecret jea- 
louſies, and a mutual ſpirit of rivalſhip, againſt 
each other; and they have produced ſome argu- 
ments from their writings, which tend to ſtrengthen 
this conjecture. They are of this nature: that 
in ſo many books written by Plato, mention is no 
where made of Xenophon; nor, on the other 
hand, is mention made of Plato by Xenophon *, 


* Xenophon.] That a jealouſy did actually exiſt betwixt 
theſe two accompliſhed and eminent men there can be very 
little reaſon to doubt. The aſſertion, however, that Xeno- 
phon no where makes mention of Plato is not true. He in- 
troduces his name in the Memorabilia, where he tells us 
that Socrates was a friend to Glaucon on account of Char- 
mides the ſon of Glaucon, and on account of Plato; Ewzparn; 
d eg wy avuTy Ja Tt Repuudny Tor TAzuxweg xa & Naaru. 

Diogenes Laertius, in his Life of Plato, mentions the ſame 
circumſtance, Conſult alſo Athenzus, book the eleventh, 
where the queſtion is yet more fully diſcuſſed, 


Vol. III. I although 
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although each of them, and particularly Plato in 
his treatiſes, has ſpoken of many of the followers 
of Socrates. This, too, they conſider as no proof 
of ſincere and friendly diſpoſition ; that Xeno- 
phon, in oppoſition to that celebrated work of 
Plato oa the beſt ſyſtem of government, propoſed 
a different mode of governing a ſtate, in a work 
entitled Cyropædia; and they add, that Plato 


vas ſo much hurt by this conduct, that mention 


being made in ſome book of King Cyrus, in 
order to reflect on Xenophon's work he ſaid, 
that Cyrus was a ſagacious and a ſtrong man, but 
cc had not by any means profited by his educa- 
ce tion;” for theſe are Plato's words about Cyrus. 
They think, too, in addition to what I have ſaid, it 
may be alledged, that in thoſe books of his which 
record the ſayings and conduct of Socrates, he 
affirms that Socrates neyer did diſpute upon na- 
tural cauſes and the laws of the heavenly bodies, 
and that he never touched upon or cultivated 
any of thoſe ſciences which the Greeks call 
mathematics, and which have no reference to 


the proper or happy conduct of life; therefore, 


he ſays, they are guilty of a baſe falſchood who 
attribute ſuch differtations to Socrates. When 
Xenophon, they obſerve, wrote this, he hints at 
Plato *, in whoſe works Socrates diſputes upon 

phyſical 


Plato, ]—The following is from Dr. Barry's ingenious 
and learned treatiſe on the wines of the ancients: 
| A jealouſy 


mm 0 A ay dl at 3 8 ® 
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phyſical ſubjects, upon muſic and geometry. Now 
if this were to be believed; or even ſuſpected, in 

men 


« A jealouſy had long prevailed between Plato and Xeno- 
phon, which ſubſiſted at the time when Plato publiſhed his 
Sympoſium. This excited Xenophon to write another, 
which ſhould be not only more agreeable to his taſte, and the 
eſtabliſhed convivial rules, but ſhould alſo afford him an occa- 
fon to vindicate the character of ſome of his friends; whom 
Plato ſeems to have pointed out and cenſured in his Sympo- 
ſium; and, indeed, the latter differs from that of Plato in 
almoſt every reſpect. 

« They had long been rivals in fame, and their * 
in ſentiments appears not only in this inſtance, but in two 
other learned treatiſes; which, though nearly relative to the 
ſame ſubject, yet contain a ſtudied difference of opinion 
eaſily diſcerned in them. Xenophon ſays, that Cyrus was 
early inſtructed and verſed in the rules and principles of go- 
vernment. Plato aſſerts, that his education was entirely 
military, and that he was ſo much unacquainted with them, 
and even with his domeſtic affairs, that he committed the 
education of his children to women. Xenophon repteſents 
Mnemon as a betrayer of the Greeks in their expedition 
againſt the Perſians: Plato not only vindicates his conduct, 
but greatly commends ir. Many more inſtances of this kind 
will occur to thoſe who are acquainted with their writings; 
in which it 1s particularly remarkable, that though they 
were cotemporary, and wrote upon the ſame ſubject, Xeno- 
phon but once, and then very ſlightly, mentions the name of 
Plato, while he never inſerts that of Xenophon, though it was 
almoſt unavoidable on one occaſion, where he enumerates 
every one then preſent except him, Hence it is plain, that 
each cautiouſly avoided giving to the name of the other that 
ſhare of immortality which the works of both of them de- 


ſerve.“ 


1 2 | The 
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men of ſuch great and dignified characters, I 
think it is no cauſe for ſuppoſing they entertained 
enmity or envy, or that they had any conteſt for 
reputation; for ſuch a diſpoſition is far removed 
from the habits of that philoſophy in which theſe 
two men, according to the opinion of all, greatly 
excelled. What then can have given riſe to this opi- 
nion? Why ſuch an equality of talents, ſuch a ſimi- 
larity of congenial virtues, although the diſpoſition 
to contend be totally abſent, neceſſarily creates an 
appearance of rivalſhip > For when the great abi- 
lities of two or more diſtinguiſhed perſons, en- 
gaged in the fame purſuit, are equal, or nearly 
ſo, in eſtimation, there ariſes among their different 
advocates a conteſt with reſpect to their different 
exertions and merits: from ſuch conteſt the 
flame of emulation ſpreads to the parties them- 
felves, and the progreſs towards the ſame goal 
of honour, when equal, or nearly fo, is liable to 
the ſuſpicions of rivalry, not from their own zeal, 
but from that of their friends. Thence it was that 


The reader will alſo find further illuſtrations of this ſubject 
in Hermogenes de Form. Orat. ii. and in Euſebius Preparatio 
Evang. 14. Svch emulation betwixt individuals living at 
the {ame period, with ſimilar and equal claims for public 
admiration, is neither unnatural nor uncommon. It was the 
caſe betwixt Sophocles and Euripides, as well as betwixt 
Hortenſius and Cicero, and of ten thouſand others; but, as 
Quintus Carolus oblerves, ad recentis memoriæ exempla ire, 


quia invidiaza habet, non eſt noſtri inſtituti. 
Xenophon 


[ 
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Xenophon and Plato, the two luminaries of So- 
cratic elegance, were thought to contend as 
rivals; becauſe, among others, there was a con- 
teſt to determine which was the more diſtinguiſhed, 
and becauſe two eminent characters, who are 
ſtriving with united force, carry with them the 
appearance of rivalſhip. 


CHAP. 
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C RA. IV. 


Chryfippus has, with great propriety and ſkill, re- 
preſented the form of Juſtice in glowing colours and 
barmomonus words. 


IT H equal propriety and elegance has 

Chryſippus, in the firſt of his treatiſes, 
entitled "> Wiel x Xa ,t deſcribed the mouth, 
and eyes, and the whole countenance of the god- 


deſs Juſtice, in a ſtrong and maſterly mode of 


* Entitled, ]—On Beauty and Pleaſure 
The idea of Akenſide, in his ſecond book of the Pleaſures 
of the Imagination, greatly reſembles this of Chrylippus— 


| The prime of age 
Compoſed her ſteps ; the preſence of a god, 
High on the circle of her brow enthron'd, 

From each majeſtic motion darted awe z 
Devoted awe ! till, cheriſhed by her looks, 
Benevolent and meek, unfading love 

To filial rapture ſoſtened all the ſoul ; 

Free in her graceful hand ſhe poiſed the ſword 
Of chaſte dominion ; an heroic crown 

Diſplay'd the old ſimplicity of pomp 

Around her honoured head; a matron's robe, 
White as the ſunſhine ſtreams thro? ſecret clouds, 
Her ſtately form inveſted, &c. 


See alſo the fiction of Virtue in Xenophon, and in Silius 
Italicus. | 
3 colouring, 


* 
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colouring. He repreſents her figure, as he ſays 
it uſually is by old painters and orators, thus : 
« Her appearance and garb 1s that of a virgin 
with a ſpirited and awful countenance, with pene- 
trating eyes, and a ſolemn dignified caſt of coun- 
tenance, equally diſtant from meanneſs and fero- 
city.” And he wiſhed to inculcate, from the 
ſpirit of this repreſentation, that a judge, who is 
the miniſter of juſtice, ought to be a grave, holy, 
ſevere, incorrupt character, unaſſailable by flat- 
tery, mercileſs and inexorable toward the wicked 
and the guilty, zealous, vigilant, powerful, and 
terrific, from the force and majeſty of. equity and 
truth. Chryſippus's words upon the ſubject are 
theſe : © She is called a virgin as an emblem of 
her purity, and a proof of her never having given 
way to wickedneſs; that ſhe bas gever been led 
aſide by ſoothing words, or by prayers, or by flat- 
tery, or by any other ſnare; wherefore ſhe is 
painted of a grave countenance, with an unſhaken 
and earneſt look, ſtedfaſtly direct ing her eye ſo as 
to ſtrike the wicked with awe, and to give encou- 
ragement to the juſt: to the latter, as to her 
friends, ſhe preſents an agreeable aſpect; to the 
others, an harſh one.” Theſe words of Chrylippus, 
as they are at hand, and open to our conſideration, 
I have more particularly noted, becauſe ſome of 
our more delicate ſtudents in philoſophy have 
called this a repreſentation of Cruelty rather than 
of Juſtice. 


I 4 | CHAP. 
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* 3 « 


"Ci AP. * | 


Strife and contention of eminent grammarigns at 
Rome on the vocatiue caſe of © Es ad - 


NE day, when 1 Was weary with my 
daily raſk of making comments, I walked 
to the field of Agrippa for the purpoſe of re- 
laxation and amuſement. There, meeting with 
two grammarians of ſome note at Rome, I be- 
came witneſs to a very violent diſpute between 
them; one contending that the vocative of egre- 
gius was egregi, the other inſiſting that it was 
egregie. The argument urged by the former 
was of this kind: Whatſoever nouns or words,” 
ſays he, “ have their nominative caſe ſingular in 
#5, the letter i coming before the laſt ſyliable, in 
the yccative caſe end all in i, as Cælius Cali, 
modius modi, tertius terti, Accius Acci, Titius Titt, 
and the like; egregius, therefore, as it ends in us 
in the nominative, and 7 precedes the laſt ſyllable, 
ought in the vocative to end in i, and egregi, 
therefore, ſhould be uſed, and not egregie. For 
divus, and rivus, and clivas, do not end in us, but 
in a double , in order to expreſs which a new 


* Agrippa,]—This place was given to the people for a pub- 
he walk by Auguſtus C. 


letter 
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letter is invented, called F digamma*.” The 
other, hearing all this, exclaimed, © Oh, you ex- 
cellent grammarian, (egregie grammatice) or, 
if you like it better, moſt excellent, (egregiſſime) 
tell me then, I beg, what vocative-caſe have the 
words inſcius, impius, ſobrius, ebrius, proprius, pro- 
Pilius, anxius, and contrarius, which end in 4s, with 
i preceding the laſt ſyllable; modeſty and ſhame 
forbid me to pronounce theſe words according to 
your definition.” The other, alarmed at this 
accumulation of words againſt him, became filent 
for a ſhort time; but afterwards collecting him- 
| ſelf, he ſaid, & he ſhould retain and defend the 
rule which he had laid down;” adding, © that 
proprius, and propitius, and anxius, and contrarius, 
had the ſame vocative caſe with adverſarius and 
extrarius; and that inſcius, impius, ebrius, and 
ſobrius, though leſs frequently, were certainly 
more properly terminated by i rather than e in 
the vocative.“ As this conteſt was likely to be 
prolonged, I ſcarcely thought it worth while to 


aitend any longer to it, and I left them in clamo- 
rous diſpute, | 


* Digamma,]—Or double gamma, which ſcems to be na 
other than the Greek p, and was by the Romans uſed for V. 


The Emperor Claudius inverted the F thus, , in medals 
and inſcriptions. 


CHnae. 
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 Cuay. VI. 


Of thoſe things which, having the appearance of 
learning, are neither pleaſing nor uſeful. 


Friend of mine, of ſome proficiency in lite- 
rature, and who had paſſed a great part of 
his life among books, expreſſed a wiſh to aſſiſt 
and ornament my publication, at the ſame time 
preſenting me with a large volume, which con- 
tained, as he ſaid, every kind of learning, and had 
been collected by him, with much labour, from 
many different and abſtruſe courſes of reading, 
that I might extract whatever I thought worthy 
of being recorded. I accepted his preſent with 
eagerneſs and ayidity, as if I had got poſſeſſion 
of a cernu copia; and I ſhut myſelf up, that J 
might read without interruption, But the book 
contained, O Jupiter! a mere collection of 
ſtrange tales, ſuch as, the name of the firſt man 
who was called a grammarian; the number of 
thoſe named Pythagaras '; how many were called 


* Pythagoras,]—We know of twenty-eight perſons called 


Pythagoras, and of twenty who had the name of Hippo- 
crates, 


Y after 
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after Hippocrates; and who were the ſuitors 
which Homer ſpeaks of in the habitation 
of Ulyſſes; the reaſon why Telemachus did 
not touch Piſiſtratus, who was lying near him, 
with his hand, but awakened him with a kick of 
his foot *; in what kind of cradle Euriclea put 
Telemachus; and why the ſame poet did not 
know a roſe, but could diſtinguiſh an olive from 
a roſe. It contained, likewiſe, the names of thoſe 
companions of Ulyſſes who were ſeized and torn 
by Scylla '; the queſtion whether J lyſſes failed 
by the outer paſſage, according to Ariſtarchus, 
or by the inner, according to Crates. Moreover, 


Feot, ] The paſſage in the Odyſſey 15— 


AvTap © Nic ro Eng t 17g 
Ak red xuncas. 


Literally thus: But he rouſed the ſon of Neſtor from ſweet 
fleep, ſhaking him with his heel. 


Pope overlooks this peculiarity, and renders the paſſage 


Meanwhile Piſiſtratus he gently ſhakes, 
And with theſe words the ſlumbering youth awakes. 


3 Scylla,J—See this queſtion, on the vanity, intemperance, 
and folly of ſome enquiries admirably handled in the eighty- 
eighth epiſtle of Seneca 

Quæris ubi Ulyſſes erraverit, potius quam efficias ne nos 
ſemper erremus? non vacat audire utrum inter Italiam et Sici- 
liam jactatus fit ad extra notum nobis orbem, neque enim 
potyit in tam anguſto error eſſe tam longus, &c. 


it 
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it contained the verſes of Homer called c *, 
(equally * and a catalogue of names, 
Ilzpacr ĩ 


felgen That is literally, equinzmeral, from wo, 
equal, and nx, à pebble, ſuch as the ancients uſed in count- 
ing; which, being in Latin called calcalus, gave the origin 
to the word calculation. It is diſticult, as ſome of the com- 
mentators acknowledge, to attend with any patience to the 
extreme trifling of the old grammarians on the ſubject of 
Homer. This is among the moſt remarkable inftances. The 
Greek letters being ufed alſo as numerals, they thought ir 
worth while to enquire, in what verſes of Homer the feveral 
letters, caſt up together as figures, produced equal numbers. 
Theſe verſes they called equinumeral, ſome of which are no- 
ticed by various authors. In this way of counting, it has been 
curiouily made out, that pray, Roamith in Hebrew, and 
Aalsvg in Greek, form exactly the number 666; which, 
being the number of the beaſt in the Revelations, is ſuppoſed 
to prove the Roman Church Axtichriſf. The Romaniſts 
have, it is true, endeavoured to take revenge, by diicovering 
that Martin Lauter, or Lather, counts to the ſame ſum : hut 
then 33 muſt be owned, that to do ſo they are obhiged ta give 
tae Latin letters the force of the Greek numerals. Some of 
the Fathers thought the name of the Nile had a myſtical ge- 
ference to the year, becauſe the letters N. 50. E. 5. I. 10. 
A 30. O. 70. T 209, make up preciſely 365, forgetting that 
NA Ba Greck word, and that the river vas not named by 
Greeks. Euſtachius mentions this alſa in his comment on 
Dionyſus. The more madern triſſing of conſtructing nume- 
ral verſes, purpoſely to expreſs certain dates, i at leaſt as in- 
geuiaus as theſe Greek fancies. In theſe, ſuch letters only 
are counted as are numerals in the Roman method of notation, 
the reſt are paſſed over as infignificant. Thus aVdaCes 
Mors CeCa neCat, was ſuppoſed to mark the date of the 
death of Philip the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, namely, 105. 

Some 
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Haarig 5, mentioned there. Likewiſe what 
verſe there is, which in every ſucceeding word 
| increaſes 


Some have been made in French, as the following inſcription 
for a hotel built by Charles VIII. 


av teMps dV rol Charle Le hVIt 
CeſtVI hoiteL sI ft ConſtrvVIt. 


Which gives the date of the building, 1485. The French, 
it may be obſerved, is antiquated. It is not worth While to 
dwell more upon ſuch trifles, | 


Hagar. Line by line. This is on the principle of the 
acroſtic; the initial letters of ſucceſſive lines being put toge- 
ther to make a word: acroſtic is indeed itſelf of Greek deri- 
vation and origin, from ages, an extremity, and gs, 4 verſe. 
Euſtathius tells us it was remarked, that the five firſt lines of 
the laſt book of the Iliad form, in this manner, the word 
t ur v, the initial words being Avro, Kcut dvs, Tie, Kats, 
and Hife. It is probable that other diſcoveries, no leſs im- 
portant, might be made on other books, were the ſame atten- 
tion beſtowed. Cicero, in his ſecond book of Divination, 
chap. 54, ſpeaks of a kind of poem called, azpeoTix3cy © quum 
deinceps ex primis verſus literis aliquid connectitur, ut in 
quibuſdam Ennianis.” —« hen fomething is formed from toe 
regular connection of the firſt letters in each werſe, as in jame com- 
ped by Ennins,” And he intimates that ſome of the Sibylline 
verſes were ſo conſttucted. Euſebius, in the oration of Conſtan- 
tine, gives a ſet of verſes as taken from the Sibylline oracles, 
in which the initials form IREOYE XPIETOE- @ECY TIOE 
ENTHP——Feſus Chrift, Son of God, the Saviour. St. Auſtin 
alſo mentions that ſuch verſes were extant. Similar in 
ſome meaſure to this is the formation of names from the 
initials of certain words, Thus, from the very words above 
cited as deſcriptive of Chriſt, was formed the word IX O2, 

which 
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increaſes a ſyllable; by what rule each head of 
cattle produces three every year; of the five 
cover- 


which fignifying a fiſh, that animal was conſidered as myſti- 
cally repreſenting Chriſt, and the word itſelf eſteemed a ſa- 
cred term. Thus FERT, the family device of the Counts 
of Savoy, is explained by ſome to be formed from the words 
Fortitude Ejus Rhodum Tennit, in alluſion to an exploit per- 
formed by one of the family; and, in our own country, the 
term CABAL was formed from the names of five noble- 
men; Clifford, Aſoley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale; 
* than which,” ſays Hume, never was a more dangerous 
% miniſtry in England, nor one more noted for pernicious 
4 councils.” An. 1670.—In the editions of Plautus we 
have arguments to each play, attributed by ſome to Priſcian, 
which are acroftics ; the firſt letters forming the name of the 
comedy of which the lines give the argument. Many fancies 
of this kind have been tried by idle wits. Some have made 
the beginnings and ends of the lines fignificant, and fome 
the middle letters alſo. Others have the initials of the words 
in a diftich to form a name altogether, as Placentius is 
formed here, without the two laſt words, 


Plura Latent Animo Celata, Et Non Temeranda 
Judicis Ullius Scilicet, hoc volui. 


But of this enough. 

I have already remarked, that when the letters of two 8 
numerically conſidered, denote che ſame aggregate number, 
they are called e ονννον Oiſelius, in his note uſed by Gro- 
novius, quotes two inſtances from Homer. Theſe the rea- 
der may eaſily refer to, both in the edition of Gronovius and 
that of Conrad; but as it is leſs common, I cannot help in- 
troducing an epigram quoted by Muretus, in his various 

readings, 
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coverings of the ſhield of Achilles, whether the 
ann . and 
| what 


readings, from the Anthology, which tends to elucidate this 
ſabjet or io mÞv Verſes — 


Azuayopay nas , g Th; azvon; 
Ee r &pPoTepwy Tov TpaTar BY KAY. 
Ei; To petpog dt nab arvobr To Takarres 
| Aﬀdparyope, Al tf afporaper. 


The above epigram is a jeſt upon ſome worthlefs fellow 
of the name of Damagoras, whoſe name was equinumeral 
with the Greek word for Peſt. A perſon weighed in a ba- 
lance Damagoras againſt the Peſt, and found that the Peft 
was lighter, doubticis becauſe the letters were fewer, though 
equinumeral. The numerals are caſt up thus: 


© A = 30 
Ss = I 8 = 70 
4 = 4D 6s = 10 
698 1 E = 40 
7 = 3 o = 70 
s = 70 8 = . 200 
p 100 — 
« = I 420 
s = 200 

420 


The grammarians have given the name of Rhophalic to 


ſuch verſes as begin with a monoſyllable, and progreflively 
increaſe, as 


Rem tibi conceſſi doctiſſime dulciſonoram. 
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what names of cities and countries had undergone 
a change, as Bœotia, which was formerly called 
Phy Zegypt, which was called Aeria; and 
Crete, by the ſame name Aeria; Attica was Acte, 
and poetically Acta; Corinth, Ephyre ; the coaſt 
of Macedonia, Emathia; Theflaly, Hæmonia; 
Tyre, Sarra; Thrace, Sithon; and Seſtos, Poſei- 
donium. Theſe and many other ſuch things were 
contained in this book, which I inſtantly haſtened 
to return to him, and ſaid, © I give you joy, 
Sir, of this variety of learning ; but take again 
your precious volume, which has no ſort of con- 
cern with my humble ſphere of literature ; for 
this publication of mine, which you would wil- 
lingly aſſiſt and adorn, ſeeks ſupport chiefly from 


See Servivs in Putſch. p. 1826; and Salmaſius ad Solinum, 
as quoted by Geſner. See alſo a line quoted by Muretus 
from Homer : 


Q Laxap ATpudy wolpmyerts oACioIaiuur. 


A climax of a different kind, if not afraid of diſturbing the 
reader's gravity, may be pointed out from from the Lonnie 
of Ariſtophanes. See the lines corrected by Dawes in his 
Miſcellanea Critica.— Edit. Burgeſs. 


” ArTpipa; TpuTor TIAE xa ITTAITAZ exaa[t xanura HLATIAITIAZ 
XwTar xt xoyudn Bra TIATLANLATIAE WIT ini 


Theſe lines are facetiouſly intended by Ariſtophanes to 
denote the progreſs of a crepitus, 


that 
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that one line of Homer which Socrates ſays 
pleaſed him beyond all things: | 


Every thing either of good or ill which awaits 
you in your family. 


Cmair. VII.. 


Marcus Varro gave to Pompey, when firſt elected 
conſul, a commentary, which be called, © Iſago- 
gicum de officio ſenatus habendi.“ 88 


N US Pompey was elected conſul the 
firſt time with Marcus Craſſus. When 
Pompey was about to enter upon his office, as, 
having paſſed his time in camps, he was ignorant 
of ſenatorial forms and the city manners, he 
requeſted his friend Marcus Varro to frame him 
a written directory, (Varro calls it commentarium 
u0ayuyixey) from which he might learn the du- 


Every thing which relates to the Roman ſenate, the right 
and manner of convoking it, and the places in which it aſ- 
ſembled, is ſo agreeably and amply diſcuſſed by Middleton, in 
his treatiſe on the Roman ſenate, as to render my ſaying any 
thing oa this and the ſubſequent chapter not only unneceſſary 
but impertinent. 


Vox, III. K | ties 


—— —— —ů — — 
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ties of his office, when he convened the ſenate. 
This book, which he had drawn up for Pompey 
upon this ſubject, Varro ſays, in the letters which 
he wrote to Oppianus, was loſt: theſe are in the 
fourth book of Epiſtolary Queſtions. He here 
repeats many things on this ſubject, as what he 
had ſaid before had periſhed. 

The firſt thing he mentions is, who thoſe per- 
ſons were by whom the ſenate was accuſtomed to 
be convened : he calls them the dictator, the 
conſuls, the prætor, the tribune of the people, 
the interrex, and the prefect of the city ; and, ex- 
_ cept theſe, no other had a right of demanding a 
conſultation of the ſenate; and, as often as it 
happened that all theſe magiſtrates were at the 
ſame time at Rome, then, according to the order 
in which they are arranged, he who is the firſt has 
the greateſt right of conſulting the ſenate. He 
adds, that the military tribunes, who, by an ex- 
traordinary privilege, acted as proconſuls, alſo 
the decemvirs, who were inveſted with conſular 
power, and the triumvirs, who were appointed 
to regulate the ſtate, had the power of con- 
ſulting the ſenate. He afterwards diſcuſſed the 
ſubje& of interceſſions ; and he faid, that the 
right of interceding belonged to thoſe only who 
poſſeſſed equal or higher power than thoſe who 
had authority to conſult the ſenate. He then 
wrote upon the places in which a conſultation of 
the ſenate could lawfully take place; and he prov- 

ed, 
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ed, that this could not happen but in the place 
appointed by the augurs, and called the temple ; 
therefore temples were conſtituted by the augurs 
in the Hoſtilian or Pompeian hall, and afterward 
in the Julian, which were profane places, that 
the ſenate might there aſſemble according to 
ancient cuſtom. Amongſt theſe remarks he ob- 
ſerved, that all ſacred houſes were not temples ; 
that the houſe of Veſta was not a temple. . 
After this he proceeds to ſay, that a conſultation 
of the ſenate, holden before ſun riſe or after ſun- 
ſet, was not according to eſtabliſhed forms; and 
that they who conſulted the ſenate at ſuch periods 
were liable to be called to account by the cenſors. 
He then ſpeaks much upon what days were ille- 
gal for aſſembling the fenate ; and that he who 

was about to convene the ſenate ought to ſacri- 
fice a victim and take the auſpices; and that all 
religious matters were to be referred to the ſe- 
nate before they entered upon political ſub- 
jects, then matters of general concern to the 
ſtate, afterwards the affairs of individuals. He 
added, that a decree of the ſenate was paſſed 
in two forms, either by the departure of thoſe 
who conſented, or, if the caſe were doubt- 

ful, by calling for the opinion of each; but that 
every one was to be ſeparately conſulted in his 
turn, beginning with thoſe of conſular rank, from 
which rank formerly the eldeſt was firſt aſked 
his ſentiments. Having ſaid this, he adds, 
what a new cuſtom has been inſtituted through 
| 1 | intereſt 
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intereſt and partiality, by which he was firſt ap- 
pealed to, whom the mover of the ſenate preferred, 
though till he mult be of conſular dignity. He 
ſpoke likewiſe much upon the ſubject of taking 
bribes, and of the fine to be inflicted upon any 
ſenator who was not preſent when he ought to be. 
Theſe and other ſuch ſubjects as I have men- 
tioned, Marcus Varro touched upon in his letter 
to Oppianus; but as to the two forms of con- 
ducting the conſultations of the ſenate, either by 
their departure, or by collecting their ſentiments, 
this ſeems to be ſcarcely conſiſtent with the opi- 
nion left by Atticus Capito in his Miſcellaneous 
Obſervations ; for in his 259th book he ſzys, 
that Tubero affirmed, that no conſultation of the 
ſenate could be regular without the form of divi- 
ſion; becauſe, in all their conſultations, even in 
thoſe which took place per relationem, a diviſion 
was neceſſary; and Capito confirms this opinion. 
But I remember to have written more fully and 


more particularly upon all this buſineſs in another 
place. 
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Cnae., VIII. 


Enquiry whether the prefett of the Latin bolidays 
had the right of convening and conſulting the 
ſenate. 


UNIUS denies that a præfect of the Latin 
holidays has a right to convene the ſenate, 
ſince he is not a ſenator, and has no power of giv- 
ing his opinion, becauſe he becomes a præfect at 
an age when he is inadmiſſible to the ſenate. But 
Marcus Varro, in the 4th of his Epiſtolary Queſ- 
tions, and Atteius Capito, in the 259th of his 
Obſervations, affirm that the præfect has the 
power of convening the ſenate, and refers us, in 
oppoſition to Mutius, to Capito's aſſent to the 
opinion of Tubero; © For,” ſays he, © before 
Atinius's law for aſſembling the people, their tri- 
bunes had the power of convening the ſenate, 
although they were not ſenators.” 


K 3 BOOK 
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. 


— 1 


c 


Cnay. I. 


t the annals of Quintus Claudius it is ſaid, that 
wood rubbed with alum does not take fire, 


NTONIUS Julian, the rhetorician, 
had one day in particular declaimed, to 
the unuſual delight and gratification of his 
hearers, His ſubjects were generally of the 
ſcholaſtic kind, the work of the ſame ſkilful 
orator, adorned with the fame eloquence, but 
not always productive of the ſame pleaſure. A 
party of us, who were his friends, preſſed 
round, and were attending. him home", when, 
arriving at the Ciſpian Hill, we ſaw a large 
building on fire: it was conſtructed with many 


* Attending him home.] —It was cuſtomary at Rome for men 
of diſtinguiſhed rank, or of ſuperior character for eloquence 
or other talents, to be attended in public by a number of 
friends and followers. This we learn from many places 
in the writings of Cicero and others, and this paſſage alſo 
confirms it. ; 


huge 
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huge wooden planks, and all the vicinity was in 
flames. Some one of Julian's companions im- 
mediarely obſerved, that though the profits of 
farming near the city were great, yet the dan- 
gers were much greater; © and if,” ſaid he, 
© any mode could be invented to prevent houſes 
in Rome catching fire ſo eaſily *, I would imme- 
diately ſell my country poſſeſſions, and purchaſe 
a ſituation in the city.” Julian then, with that 
pleaſant countenance which in converſation he 
always aſſumed, “ If,” faid he, you had read 
the 19th of Claudius's Annals, a moſt excellent 
and faithful author, Archelaus, one of king 
Mithridates's commanders, would have ſhewn 
you by what contrivance and ſkill you might 
prevent fire, ſo that no wooden edifice, though 
attacked and penetrated by flames, would yet 
catch fire.” I then enquired about this wonder. 
ful matter. He repeated, that in a publication 
of Quadrigarius he had found, that when, in 
Attica, Lucius Sylla attacked the Pirzus, and 
Archelaus, a general of king Mithridates, de- 


2 Catching fire ſo eafly.J—See Juvenal, Sat. 3, and John- 
ſon's imitation in his poem called London: 


Nam quid tam miſerum tam ſolum vidimus, et non 
Deterius credas horrere incendia, &c. 


Fires were very frequent at Rome. In Nero's time was 
a conflagration which continued, according to Seneca, for 


x days. | 
K 4 5 fended 
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fended it, a wooden tower, conſtructed to pro- 
tect the beſieged, though ſurrounded by flames, 
did not catch fire, becauſe it had been rubbed by 
Archelaus with alum *. The words of Quadri- 
garius are theſe : © Then Sylla made an attempt, 
bringing out his troops, after a long time, to ſet 
fire to a wooden tower which Archelaus had con- 
ſtructed between them. He came, he approach- 
ed the place, he put wood under it, he beat off 
the Greeks, he applied the flames, and after they 


3 With alum.— See 2 Emitar fact recorded 1 in Ammianus 
Marcellinus, 1. xv. c. 1. 

Machinas Romanorum Perſz exurere vi magna nitebantur, 
et aſſidue malleolos atque incendiaria tela torquentes labora- 
bant incefſum, ea re, quod humectis ſurtis et centonibus 
erant opertæ materiæ plures, aliæ unctæ alumine diligenter, 

ut ignis per eos laboretur innoxius. 


The "ancients had a great opinion of the efficacy of vine- 
gar to extinguiſh fires, as appears from Plutarch, Sympoſ. 
I. 3. q. 5- and Macrobius, Saturn. 1. 7. c. 6. which laſt wri- 
ter fays— 

« Quid aceto frigidius; ſolum enim hoc ex omnibus humen- 
tibus creſcentem flammam violenter extinguit, dum per 
fnges ſuum calorem vincit clementi.“ 

The great men at Rome had ſlaves, whoſe buſineſs was to 
watch the houſe in the night, to prevent fire and the depre- 
dations of thieves. This we may perhaps underſtand from 
a paſſage in Juvenal, Sat. 14. 306. 

Diſpoſitis prædives hamis vigilare cohortem = 
Servorum noctu Licinus jubet, attonitus pro 
Electra, ſigniſque ſuis, Phrygiaque columna, 


Atque ebore, et lata teſtudine, dolia nudi 
Non ardent cynici. 


had 
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had long attempted it, they could not ſet it on 
fire, Archelaus had ſo covered the whole fabric 
with alum; at which Sylla and his ſoldiers 
were aſtoniſhed; but as he could not effect his 
purpoſe, he drew off his forces.” | 


Cnavy. II. 


Plato, in his tract © de legibus, was of opinion, 
that encouragements to drink more copiouſly at 
feaſts were not without their uſe. 


Perſon from the Iſle of Crete, paſſing ſome 

time at Athens, profefled himſelf a Pla- 
tonic philoſopher, and wiſhed to paſs for ſuch. 
He was a fooliſh trifling fellow, a boaſter of 
his knowledge in Greek, and, moreover, he was 
ſo devoted to wine as to become a perfect laugh- 
ing ſtock for drunkenneſs. In ſome entertain- 
ments which we young men regularly held every 
month at Athens, as ſoon as we had finiſhed eat- 
ing, and ſome inſtructive and pleaſant topics of 
converſation were introduced, this man, having 
demanded ſilence, began to ſpeak; and then, in 
a fort of vulgar and undiſciplined rabble of 
words, 
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words, he called upon people to drink, and this; 
he ſaid, he did according to the laws of Plato, as 
if Plato, in his treatiſe © de Legibus,” had writ- 
ten moſt copiouſly in praiſe' of drunkenneſs *, 
and had pronounced it a propet thing for grave 
and valiant men; and; during his harangue, he 
deluged all the wit he had in frequent and co- 
pious potations, affirming, that for the body and 
mind to be inflamed with witie proved an in- 
centive to the genius, and a ſtimulus to virtue. 
Plato, in his firſt and ſecond book “ de Legibus,” 
has not, indeed, as this fooliſh fellow conceived; 
commended that diſgraceful intemperance which 
undermines and impairs the minds of men, but 
ke has not diſapproved of that more cheetful 
invitation to wine, which 1s regulated by certain 
bounds, and conducted by temperate preſidents 
and regulators* of the entertainment. For he 
thought that men's minds, by the moderate and 


proper 


i In praiſe of drunkenneſi.]—Conſu!t on this ſubje& Plats 
himſelf de Legibus, I. 2. and l. 6 —See alſo Laertius, I. 3. 
ſect. 39, where we find that Plato defired drunken people to 
look at themſelves in a glaſs, that they might judge of their 
diſguſting appearance: « At no time,” ſays Laertius, « did 
Plato recommend men to drink wine till they were in- 
toxicated; except on the days ſacred to the god Jorrog To 0 
the giver of wine. Thus Plato alſo expreſſes himſelf, and 
Athenæus quotes the paſſage, l. 3. 6 

* Prefidents and regulators, ]—Arbitris et magiſtris convivi: 


brum. This alludes to the well known cuſtom of the ancients 
of 


0 
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proper relaxations of drinking, were refreſhed 
and refitted for the duties of a ſober ſtation, and 
that they became thus by degrees more. happy, 
and better qualified for the purſuit of any of their 
wonted objects. He likewiſe thought, if there 
were any latent errors in their affections or de- 
ſires, which ſhame concealed, that, by the licence 
which wine gave, theſe were developed without 
any great danger, and became more obyious to 
correction or cure. Plato, in the ſame place, 
ſays, that theſe exerciſes are not to be ſhunned, 
in order to conquer the power of wine; for that 
no one can be truly called moderate and tempe- 
rate whoſe life and practice has never been tried 
among the dangers of diſſipation and the allyre- 
ments of pleaſure ; for he to whom all the gra- 
tifications and the elegancies of the table are 


of appointing a maſter of the feaſt, called indifferently 
magiſter eonvivii and arbiter bibendi. This was ſometimes 
determined by dice. See Horace— 
Regna vini ſortiere taljs, 
And again 
Qyem Venus arbitrum 
Dicet bibendi. 


See alſo in St. Matthew the paſſage wherein our Saviour 
directs the wine to be carried to the maſter of the 
feaſt, | | 

The perſon thus elected was crowned with a garland, 
which, as all the gueſts wore garlands, was probably diftin- 


guiſhed by ſome particular ornaments, He was ſometimes 
alſo called Rex. 


unknown, 
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unknown, if, unexperienced, he is led to 2 par- 


ticipation of them, either willingly, or by chance, 


or by neceſſity, he is inftantly infatuated and ſe- 
duced, his mind and his refolution give way, 
and he falls from the novelty of the attack. He 
thought, therefore, it was adviſeable to frequent 
ſuch meetings, and to contend hand to hand, as in 
an army, with pleafure and the indulgence of 
wine, that men might be fafe, not by flight or 
abſtinence, but by vigorous reſolutions and con- 
ſtant attention; that by proper indulgence we 
may preſerve our temperance and moderation, 
and at the fame time diſperſe, by warming and 
cheriſhing the mind, the attacks of frigid auſte- 
rity and ſtupid baſhfulneſs. | 


CHAP. 
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CMA. III. 


Cicero's opinion of the particle au, prefixed to auſugio 
and aufero, and whether it is the ſame prepoſition 


which occurs in autumo. 


Have read a book of Cicero, entitled the 
Orator, in which, after the author has ſaid 
that the words aufugio and aufero are compounded 
of the prepoſition ab and fgia and fero, but 
that this prepoſition, in order to make the pro- 
nunciation ſofter, was changed into au, and that 
the words then became aufugid and auſero inſtead 
of abfugio and abfero; having, I fay, made this 
remark, he afterwards, ſpeaking of the ſame 
particle, ſays, © this prepoſition is found in no 
other word except theſe two.” But in Nigi- 
dius's commentaries I find the word autumo 
compounded of the prepoſition ab and e/tumo, 
and autumo is contracted from abæſtumo, which 
has the intenſive ſignification of © fetum Æſtumo, 
like © abnumero.” But with much reverence be 
it ſpoken for this very learned man, Publius Ni- 
gidius, this appears more bold and ingenious than 
true; for autumo has not this ſignification only, 
but it means dico, opinor, cenſeo, with which words 
| x that 
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that prepoſition has no connection, either in the 
formation of the word, or expreſſion of it's mean- 
ing. Beſides, Cicero, a man of the moſt unwea- 
ried induſtry in literary purſuits, would not have 
ſaid that thoſe were the only two words, if a 
third could have been found. But what appears 
moſt worthy of enquiry is, whether the prepo- 
ſition ab be changed into au, to ſoften the pro- 
nunciation, or whether the particle au be, like 
many other prepoſitions, derived from the Greek, 

as indeed we find it in that line of Homer— 


Au epvoav pry TPUTE N,, xx Id 


* Have ſaid.]--The paſſage referred to in Cicero is 

Quid fi etiam abfugit, turpe viſum eſt ; et abfer nolue- 
runt; quæ præpoſitio, præter hæe duo verba, nullo alio in 
verbo reperitur, 


CHAP. 


* 
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CHAT. IV. 


Story of Ventidius Baſſus, a man of mean birth, who, 
firſt, as it is related, triumphed over the Par- 
thians. 


T was mentioned in the converſation of ſome 
old and learned men, that in ancient times, 
many individuals, though of ignoble birth and 
mean ſituations, had yet arrived at the moſt dig- 
nified offices of the ſtate; nothing, however, 
excited more admiration than what was recorded 
of Ventidius Baſſus. He was born at Picenum ', 
of low extraction, and his mother, together with 
himſelf, was made a priſoner by Pompeius Strabo, 
the father of Pompey the Great, in the ſocial 
war, wherein he overcame the Aſculani ; and 
when Pompeius Strabo triumphed, he was carried 
with the reſt before the chariot of the general, an 
infant, in his mother's arms. Afterwards, when 
he grew*up, he with difficulty procured a liveli- 
hood, and that in the loweſt way, by furniſhing 


Picenum.— Famous for its « Poma“ of one kind or 
other _ 
Cum Picenis excerpens ſemina pomis 
Gaudens. 
It yet retains ſome veſtige of its ancient name, being 


called Bicenza, | 
Vor. III, K 8 mules 
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mules and carriages to thoſe officers who were 
appointed to the government of provinces, for 
whom he hired them. In this occupation he be- 
came known to Caius Cæſar, and went with him 
into Gaul. There, beeauſe he conducted himſelf 


in that province with ſome ſkill and dexterity, 


and afterwards executed ſome commiſſions in the 
civil war with punctuality and vigour, he not only 


was advanced to the honour of Cæſar's friend- 


ſhip, but elevated to the higheſt rank in the 


fate; he was created tribune of the people, and 


afterwards prætor. At that time he was pro- 


claimed an enemy by the ſenate, together with 


Mark Anthony ; but upon a junction of parties, 
he not only recovered his former dignity, but 
became, firſt, pontiff, and then conſul. The 


Roman people, however, who had remembered 


Ventidius Baſſus getting his livelihood by taking 
care of mules, were ſo indignant at this, that 
the following verſes* were written up in the 
ſtreets — 


® Following verſes.]JThe ſtory here related of this Bat- 
ſus is to be found in a multitude of ancient writers. 
It is to this man probably that Seneca alludes, when he 


. fays, in his 47th epiſtle— 


Erras fi exiſtimas me quoſdam quaſi ſordidioris oper re- 
jecturum, ut puta illum mulionem et illum bubulcun ; nec 
minilteriis illos æſtimabo, ſed moribus. 

See alſo Juvenal, fat. 7. 


Si fortuna volet, fies de rhetore conſul ; 
Si volet hæc eadem, fies de conſule rhetor ; 
Ventidius quid enim? quid Tullius? &c, 

Lo! 
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Lo! he who was the muleteer of late! 
Prieſts, augurs, ye who know the will of fate, 
How came this raſcal by the conſulate ? 


Suetonius Tranquillus records, that this ſame 
Baſſus was made governor of the Eaſtern pro- 
vinces by Mark Antony; and that the Par- 
thians, invading Syria, were routed by him in 
three battles. He was the firſt who triumphed 
over the Parthians; and, at his death, was ho- 
noured by a public funeral . 


Public funeral. There were three kinds of public fu · 
neral among the Romans. When a perſon was buried at 
the public expence, it was called, by way of diſtinction, 
funus publicum. Other public funerals were called, indi- 
tivum cenſorium, &c, 
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CHAT Fo. 
- Profligo often uſed improperly and ignorantly. 


As there are many words which, through 

the ignorance and ſtupidity of people who 

ſpeak what they do not underſtand, become per- 
verted and corrupted from their right and original 
meaning, ſo has the ſignification 'of the word 
profligo ſuffered a ſimilar change and corruption; 
for as it is derived from adfligendo, and means 
« bringing any thing to deſtruction and annihi- 
lation,” ſo people uſed profiizare to expreſs (pro- 
digere and deperdere) to deſtroy, and they called 
« res prafligatas, © profiitas and perditas,” caſt 
down and deftroyed ; but now I hear of edi- 
fices and temples, though in a ſtate of almoſt 
perfect preſervation, being in prefligato and pro- 
fligata. It was with a good deal of humour, there- 
fore, that a prætor once, of ſome learning, gave the 
following reply to a youngſter at the bar, as Sul- 


pitius Apollinaris has told the ſtory in one of his 


* Young fler at the bar.]—In the edition of Gronov1us, 
barwaſculo, and it is ſometimes read barbatuius. Cicero, in 
one of his epiſtles to Atticus, uſes the word barbatulus. 

Conculupant barbatuli juvenes, torus ie grex Catilinæ. 


letters: 
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letters: © when animpudent prater,“ ſays he, © had 
made uſe of theſe words in his pleadings ; all 
the cauſes of which you faid you would take 
cognizance to day, ſuch has been your aſſiduity 
and expedition, are over, (prefiigata ſunt) one 
only remains, to which I requeſt your attention.“ 
The prætor then, with ſome wit, replied, 
Whether the buſineſs which you ſay I have 
now tranſacted be (profligata) all over or not, I 
cannot ſay, but paſt a doubt f is all over with 
that which now falls into your hands, whether I 
hear it or not'.” They, however, who wiſh to 
expreſs the meaning which is here given to pro- 
fligatum, if they ſpeak good Latin *, uſe not pro- 
fligatum but affeclum, as Marcus Cicero, in his 


* Goed Latin.)—See Gellius, book 3. chap. 17. where the 
ſame obſervation is made. I find an acute remark inthe Ad- 
monitiones Chriſtiani Falſteri upon this ſubje&, which vin- 
dicates Gellius from the cenſures of ſome critics, who blame 
Lim for not calling thoſe words pure Latin, for which there is 
the authority of Cicero, Livy, Tacitus, &c. Qui Latine loquutt 
ſunt, Falfterus thinks is applied by Gellius to thoſe who lived 
before the time of Cicero; for example, Scipio, Cato, 
Quadrigarius, Metellus, Piſo, the Gracch:, &c. Cicero, in 
his 15th letter of the gth book of Familiar Epiſtles, com- 
plains, that in his time the purity of the Latin language 
began to be corrupted by the introduftion of a foreign jar- 
gon. His expreſſion is, peregrinitatem in urbem Romam in- 
fuſam; Gellius, therefore, ſeems to have been cenfured 
without ſufficient reaſon. Sce the Admonitions of Chriftianus 
Falſterus ad Interpretes A. Ge!lii. 
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ſpeech upon the conſular provinces. His words are 
theſe: We find the war (adfectum) difaſtrouſly 
proceeding, and, to ſay the truth, almoſt ruinouſly 
concluded” (confeFum). So, in a paſſage follow- 
ing, For why ſhould Cæſar wiſh to remain in 
that province, unleſs it be to deliver to the te- 
public a completion of that ruin which he has 
begun” (ut ea que per eum Hera ſunt, perfecta 
reip. tradat). So Cicero, in his CEconomirs, 
« When now the ſummer declining, it is the 
time for the grapes to ripen in the ſun” (affettt 
Jam prop æſtare). 
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Cray, VI. 


In Cicero's ſecond book © de Gloria,” there is 8 
manifeſt error in what is. written of Heftor and 
Ajax. 

N Tully's ſecond book de Gloria there is an 
obvious miſtake, but of no great conſequence. 

Not every man, however, though learned, would 

detect this miſtake, unleſs he had read the th 

book of Homer ; for which reaſon I do not fo 
much wonder that Tully committed the error, 
as that it was not obſerved and corrected aſter- 
wards either by himſelf or his freedman Tiro, 
who was a very learned man, and very atten- 
tive to every work of his patron's, There is in 
that book the following paſſage concerning 
Homer: © Ajax, about to engage with Hector, 
_ expreſſes a wiſh that if conquered he may obtain 


funeral rites, and declares, that he would have 


paſſengers who paſs his tomb ſpeak thus of him: 
«© Beneath this tomb * a valiant ſoldier lies, 
Hector alone from him could bear the prize; 
Thus ever to my name ſhall glory riſe,” 
Now 
® Beneath this tomb. J-=The lines are from the ſeventh Iliad, 


and I have endeavoured literally to tranſlate them, but I 
L 3 | ſhall - 
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Now theſe verſes which Cicero tranſlates into 
Latin are not delivered by Ajax, nor is it he who 
pleads for burial; but Hector delivers them, 
and ſpeaks of his opponent's funeral before he 
knows whether Ajax will epgage with him. 


fhall alſo ſubjoin Pope s verfion, which is certainly very 
diffuſe : | 
Greece on the ſhore ſhall raiſe a monument, 


Which when ſome future mariner ſurveys, 
Waſhed by broad Helleſpont's reſounding ſeas, 
Thus ſhall he ſay: A valiant Greek hes there, 
By Hector ſlain, the mighty man of war.“ 

The ſtone ſhall tell your vanquiſhed hero's name, 
And diſtant ages learn the victor'; fame. 


Pope does not often preſent us with fuch pert rhymes 
as ſurveys and ſcas, there and war. 

In Homer's time the tombs of the heroes who fought at 
Trey were ſtill to be ſeen on the ſhores of the Helleſpont; 
which as Pope, in his note from Euſtathius, obſerves, pro- 
bably ſuggeſted the hint of the above lides: 


Cicero's expreſſion in his tranſlation is, 
Vitæ jam pridem lumina linquens. 

He uſes a ſimilar one in a fragment in his book de Divi- 

Batione : 

Vitaĩ lumina linquens 

Or, as it is in Olivet's edition of Cicero, 
Vitalia lumina linquens. 

Virgil alſo uſes the term lumina vitæ: 

Si lumina vitæ 

Attigerint. 


CHAN. 
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Cnaye. VII. 


It is obſerved of old men, that their fixty-third year 
is either marked by trouble, or death, or ſome. 
fignal calamity. An example taken from a letter 
from Auguſtus to bis adopted fon Caius ”. 


T has been noticed by many people, and ex- 

perienced by almoſt all old men, that the 
ſixty-third year of life is attended with ſome 
danger or diſaſter to the body, ſome grievous 
diſorder, and either with loſs of life or injury of 
mind, People, therefore, who are engaged in 
the ſtudy of ſuch things and words, call this year 
of life the climacteric. The night before laſt, 
when I was reading Auguſtus's epiſtles to his 
grandſon Caius, and J was led on by the free and 
unſtudied elegance of the ſtyle, eaſy and ſimple, 
not laboured and auſtere, I found this very obſer- 
vation upon the year I have mentioned. His 
letter is this: October gth. I ſalute you, my 


: Conſult Gellius, book 3. chapter 10. on the power and 
qualities imputed by the ancients to certain numbers, and to 
the number ſeven in particular. My note at that chapter 
renders my delaying the reader in this place unneceſſary. 

* Auguſius's epiſtles.]J—We learn from Suetonius, that 
Augaitus wrote various things beſides epiſtles, many frag- 
meuts of which are collected by Rutgerſius, and may be 
ſcen in the ſecond book of his Various Readings, chap. 19. 


Vor. III. L4 Caius, 
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Caius, as the deareſt object of my affection, 
whoſe abſence from me, whenever it happens, I 
moſt ſincerely regret ; but particularly on ſuch 
a day as this my eyes are eager to behold my 
Caius. Wherever you now are, may you with 
happineſs and health celebrate my 64th birth 
day, for you ſee I have eſcaped the uſual climac- 
teric of old men, the 63d year; and I pray to 
God, that whatever time may remain to me, it 
may be prolonged to ſee your welfare ; and that 
while the republic is in it's moſt flouriſhing ſtate, 
with a becoming ſpirit you may ſucceed to the 
burthens of my ſtation.” 


3 Deareft object.I—Literally, my deareſt little eye, a phraſe 
which was in general conſidered as amorous, and is ſo ap- 
plied by Catullus, and other writers of that ſtamp. Au- 
guſtus, it ſeems, uſed a method of writing letters, which 
rendered them entirely unintelligible, except to thoſe to 
whom they were addreſſed. Thus, for example; he put the 
next letter ſucceeding, as, 6 for à, c for &, and ſo on; at 
the cloſe he put two aa's for x, thus, aa—See Rutgerſius, 
the place before cited, and Dio Caſſius, book 2. whom indeed 
Rutgerſius quotes. The reader may alſo conſult Suctonius 
in Vita Auguſti, ſect. 88. 

Julius Cæſar alſo, as appears from the ſame author, Vit. 
Jul. ſect. 56. had ſome ſuch method of correſponding with 
his friends; he uſed the fourth letter (quartam clemen- 
torum liter am) as 4 for a. 


CH AG. 


Cuae, VIII. 
Paſſage from a ppeech of Favorinus, an old orator, 


containing an invective on luxurious entertainments, 
delivered by bim when be recommended the Lici- 
nian law in reſtraining expences, 


HEN I read an old oration of Favorinus, 
a man of ſome eloquence, I learnt the 
whole of it, that I might remember how odious 
are the expences and Juxuries of which he ſpeaks 
in the following manner: © Caterers and mini- 
ſters of luxury deny that any entertainment is 
elegant, unleſs when you have eaten a great deal 
your diſh 1s taken away, and ſomething elſe more 
high and dainty is brought; for that is conſidered 
as the higheſt pitch of luxury with them, when 
expence and daintineſs take place of elegance. 
They ſay, you ought not to eat the whole of any 
bird except the ficedula '; and they add, that your 
Ficedula.] — That the ficedu/a was eſteemed a great deli- 
cacy at the Roman tables is ſufficiently known. The fice- 
dula was a bird like a nightingale, and its literal interpreta- 
tion is a fig-eater, A long account of the mode of drefling 
it may be ſeen in the edition of Apicius by Liſter. Martiał 
ſpeaks of the rump being of the higheſt repute as a delicacy. 
It is certainly not the nightingale, but the beccafico, the name 
of which ſignifies the very ſame, and is ſtill eſteemed a de- 
licacy in Italy. See Martial, x1ii. 49. who fays, as it cats 
grapes alſo it ſhould rather be called zvedula, the grape be- 


ing the more worthy fruit. The Italian diQtionaries, under 
beccaficn, have ficedula as its interpretation. 


Vox. III. L 5 enter- 
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entertainment is vulgar, unleſs you provide ſo 
many birds and fatted fowls, that your gueſts may 
be ſatisfied with the rumps and the hinder part; 
for as for the other parts of birds and fowls, 
they who eat them are thought to have no taſte. 
If luxury ſhall, continue to increaſe in its preſent 
proportion, what will be left but that men ſhould 
find perſons to eat for them, to prevent the fa- 
tigues of their meal, ſince their couches of gold 
and ſilver, and their purple robe, are more ſu- 
perbly ornamented for the uſe of ſome men, than 
for the altars of the immortal gods.“ 


* Conches of gold.] —The progreſs of refinement and luxury 
was probably much the ſame at Rome as in otner great na- 
tions, In their infancy they were a modeſt, temperate, and 
frugal people; in their decline, voluptuous, etteminate, and 
profuſe. In this reſpect, the human character in general 
ſeems much the ſame with the characters of nations; in- 
duſtry invigorates, poverty hardens, wealth relaxes, and 
luxury corrupts : 


Rank abundance breeds, 


In groſs and pampered nations, ſloth, and luſt, 
And wantonneſs, and glutionous excels. 


John Meurſius has written à tract, which he calls Roma 
Luxurians, that 1s, on the luxury of the Romans; wherein, 
among other things, he mentions their couches of ivory and 
even of gold; that is, we ſuppoſe, gilt; for Pliny, book 33, 
chap. 11. ſpeaks of couches of filver with —— like 
aſtoniſhment. 


CAA. 
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Cnar. IX. 


Cecilius the 2 uſed < frons” in the maſculine gen- 
der, not by poetic licence, but with propriety and 
oct analog y. 

ITH propriety and ſpirit has Caciliug 

in his Subſtitute, written | 


« Nam hi ſunt inimici peſſimi * fronte hilaro, 
Corde triſti, quos neque ut adprehendas neque 
ut mittas, ſcias.” | 
Hard is the taſk to guard againſt his wiles, 
Who cheats with heart averſe and hollow 
ſmiles. 


I quoted theſe lines in a company of young 
men of An when we were ſpeaking of a 


I Peffimi.]—A amilar expreſſion may be found i in Taci- 
tus. See the Life of Agricola, 41. 1. 

| Crebro per eos dies apud Domitianum abſens accuſatus, | 
abſens abſolutus eſt; cauſa periculi non crimen, aut que- 
rela læſi cujuſquam, fed infenſus virtutibus princeps et gloria 
viri, ac pgſimum inimicorum genus laudantes. 


Like this alſo is the ſentiment of Achilles in Homer— 


Who dare think one thing and another tell, 
My ſoul detefts them as the gates of hell. 


See alſo Auguſtin de Civitate Dei, 1. 19. and Cicero de 
Amicitia, as quoted by Gronovius in his edition of Gel- 
livs. 

character 
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eharacter of this ſort. One who was preſent, 2 
grammarian of the common ſtamp, but a man of 
ſome rank, faid, © What a licentious and impu- 
dent fellow was this Cæcilius, to ſay fronte * bi- 
laro, and not hilard, without ſhrinking from ſo 
groſs a ſoleciſm. ! Rather,” replied I, «© how 
licentious and impudent are we, who impro- 
perly and ignorantly aſſert that frontem is not 
the maſculine gender, ſince the rule of propor- 
tion called analogy, and the authority of the an- 
cients, teſtify that we ought to ſay, not haxc, but 
hunc frontem ; for Cato, in the 5th of his Origines, 
has this paſſage: * Peoſtridie fignis collatis a quo 
fronte peditatu, equitibus, atque aliis, cum boſtium 
legionibus pugnavit.” In the fame book too, Cato 
has refo fronte.” © But,” fays this half-learned 
grammarian, © away with your authorities, which, 
perhaps, you may poſſeſs, and give us a little rea- 
ſon, which it ſeems you do not poſſeſs. Irritated 
a little at this expreſſion, as was natural from my 
age, © Attend,” faid I, © learned Sir, to my rea- 
ſoning, which, however falſe it may be, you can- 
not confute. All words ending in the three ſame 
ſetters as frons are of the maſculine gender, if 
they are terminated in the genitive like mon, 


® Fronte.]—The word about which there is 2 diſpute in 
this chapter was uſed in both genders by the beſt writers. 
See Nonius Marcellus. | 

Virgil ſays, frontem obſcenam; Cato de re militari uſes 
fronte longo ; and coloratum frontem occurs in Plautus. 


Pons, 
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pons, fons.” He, on the other hand, ſtill ſup- 
porting his cauſe, faid, ©. but there are, young 
man, ſeveral ſimilar words not of the maſculine 
gender.” Every ene then called upon him to 
mention only one; but he, throwing himſelf into 
differerit attitudes, could not open his lips, and 
even changed colour. I then interfered: Go,“ 
faid I, © take thirty days to find this; and hav- 
ing ſound it, give us the meeting.” So we ſent 
away this ignorant man to hunt for a word, by 
the help of which he might do away the effect of 
2 — 


CHan, 
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Rs C HAP. Y 
The frange 4 W death f aun Afr 
"NEE virgins . | 


\LUTARC H, in his firſt treatiſe upon the 
ſoul, when ſpeaking of certain habits which 
take poſſeſſion of the human mind, has men- 
tioned that the Mileſian virgins . (nearly all of 
them that were in the city) on a ſudden, with- 


This tory of the Mileſian virgins is alſo to be found in 
Plutarch's tract on the Virtues of Women. 

The Romans, frequent as the crime of ſuicide was among 
them, endeavoured to mark their general abhorrence of it 
by diſgracing the dead bodies of thoſe who deſtroyed them- 
ſelves: no rites of ſepulture were allowed to the ſelf mur- 
derer. 

Virgil, in his twelfth Eneid, brands this crime with the 
epithet of informe 


Purpureos moritura manu deſcendit amictus, 
Et nodum informis leti trabe nectit ab alta. 


Heyne, at this paſſage, calls this kind of death heroicum 
et tragicum, that is frequent in the ancient Greek poets and 
tragedians. Jocaſta hanged herſelf, fo did Epicaſte and 
Anticlea the mother of Ulyſſes, and Clite and Phædra, &c. 
See alſo Bayle, in his dictionary, at the article Abdera. 
Montaigne alſo tells this tory, and calls the principle which 
induced the Milefian virgins thus to aa be themſelves a fu- 


rious compact. 
out 
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out any apparent cauſe, took the reſolution of 
dying, and that many actually hanged themſelves. 
As this diſpoſition daily increaſed, and no remedy 
could prevent their determination to die, the 
Mileſians decreed, that the virgins who ſhould 
thus hang themſelves ſhould be carried to their 
funeral naked, with the ſame rope that hanged 
them... After this decree the young women de- 
ſiſted from their .. ſuicide, . deterred only by the 
ſhame of meeting with ſuch diſhonourable inter- 
ment. £ 


ep e 
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XI. 


Form of the fenatorial decree for banifbing phileſ0- 
pbers from Rome; alſo the decree of the cenſor, by 
which they were cenſured and reſtrained who 
inftituted and taught rhetoric at Rome"... 


CAP. 


N the conſulate of Caius Fannius, Strabo, 
and Marcus Valerius Meſſala, a conſultation 
of the ſenate was holden concerning the Latin 
philoſophers and teachers of rhetoric. 


Marcus 


The difficulties which the art of rhetoric had to encounter 
on it's firſt introduction at Rome, are explained by Suetonĩus 
in his tract de Claris Rhetoribus, where the decree detailed 
in this chapter is alſo quoted. See alſo Bayle, at the article 
Fannius. Conſult alſo Tertullian, p. 397, Havercamp's edi- 
tion. I ſubſcribe his words: 

Quis poetarum, quis ſophiſtarum, qui non de prophetarum 
fonte potaverit? inde igitur et philoſophi ritum ingenii ſur- 
rogaverunt; inde opinor et 2 quibuſdam philoſophia legibus 
quoque ejecta eſt a Thebæis dico, a Sparteolis et Argzis. 

Theſe Grecian ſtates of Thebes, Sparta, and Argos, ba- 
niſhed philoſophers from among them as the corruptors of 
their youth. See Seneca ad Helvec. Aliquando philoſophi 
velut corruptores juventutis abire juſſi ſunt. | 

Many are of opinion that this decree at was confined 
to the Epicureans. See lian, Var. Hiſt. 9. 12. I chus tranſ- 
late the chapter: The Romans expelled Alezus and Philiſ- 
cus, the Epicureans, from their city, becauſe they inſtructed 
the youth in many vicious pleaſures. The Meſſenians 3 


f 
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Marcus Pomponius repreſented, that injurious 
reports were ſpread concerning theſe philoſophers 
and rhetoricians; it was therefore decreed that 
Marcus Pomponius the pretor ſhould watch 
and take care that, for the good of the public 
and his own credit, they ſhould not remain at 
Rome.“ | 

A few years after this decree of the ſenate, 
Cnæus Domitius CEnobarbus and Lucius Li- 
cinius Craſſus, the cenſors, iſſued this edict for 
reſtraining Latin rhetoricians : 

«© Whereas we have been informed that there 
are men who have inſtituted a new ſcience, and 
that to the ſchool of theſe men our youth flock, 
while they call themſelves Latin rhetoricians, and 
that there the young men paſs whole days in 
idleneſs; now our anceſtors have fixed what 
inſtruction their children ſhould imbibe, and 
what ſchools they ſhould frequent; theſe new 
inſtitutiores, therefore, which accord not with 
our cuſtoms, nor the cuſtoms of our anceſtors, 
are neither agreeable nor proper; wherefore, to 
thoſe who conduct as well as thoſe who fre- 
quent ſuch ſeminaries, we have thought proper 


expelled the Epicureans, Athenzus ſays the ſame, 12. 12. 
and ſo does Suidas at the article Epicurus. 

The emperor Julian alſo forbade the rhetoricians to teach 
the Chriſtians, determined if theſe latter would not be pa- | 


gans they ſhould not be ſcholars. See the Life of Julian by 
the Abbe de la Bleterie. | 


Vol. III. M to 
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to expreſs our diſapprobation of their proceed- 
ings.” | 
Not only in thoſe very rude times, and when 
they were unpoliſhed in Greek literature, were 
philoſophers baniſhed from Rome, but when Do- 
mitian was emperor they were, by a decree of 
the ſenate, driven out of the city, and baniſhed 
Italy, at which time the philoſopher Epictetus 


went from Rome to Nicopolis on account of that 
decree. | 


CuaP 
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Crna r. XII. 


Celebrated paſſage from a ſpeech of Gracchus, con- 
cerning his frugality and continence *. 


HEN Caius Gracchus returned from 


Sardinia, he addreſſed himſelf to an aſ- 

ſembly of the people in theſe words — 
ce In the government of your province I have 
conducted myſelf, not as conſulting my own ambi- 
tion, but your intereſt. * I had no tavern, no 
beautiful youths as attendants, but your ſons, 
who were more modeſt at my entertainments 
than in ſervice with their general.” After- 
wards he ſays, © I took care that no one in the 
province ſhould ſay with truth that I had received 
a penny, or any larger ſum, as a preſent, or that 


The cenſors had proſecuted Gracchus for leaving his office 
of queſtor in Sicily before the period which the law requir- 
ed. This Gracchus did to ſolicit the tribuneſhip. His 
oration, part of which is here quoted, made ſuch an impreſ- 
hon on his hearers as to obtain his acquittal. 

Chariſius, an old grammarian quoted by Priſcian, and 
preſerved in Putſchius, has given ſo much more of the ſpeech 
of Gracchus as may enable us to form an idea of the 
whole. It muſt be remembered that the virtues of Grac- 
chus were entitled to the greater commendation, becauſe 
Sicily was conſidered as a place of great corruption, luxury, 


and vice, 5 
M 2 by 


— 
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by my means any one had incurred expence. 

Two years have I been in your province, and if 
any harlot has entered my houſe, or any ſlave 

been ſeduced * for my purpoſes, conſider me as 

the loweſt and moſt abandoned of mankind ; ſince 

I was thus continent with their ſlaves, you may 

ſuppoſe what was my conduct toward your ſons.” 

A little further on he ſays, Thus, my country- 

men, though when I went from Rome ] carried 

my bags full of money, I brought them from the 

province empty; while others, who have carried 

out caſks filled with wine, have brought them 
home filled with gold,” 


* Seduced.]—Gronovius and all the editions have ſoli- 
citus eſt, There can be no doubt but it ought to be 
ſollicitatus eſt; for omnium natorum, I would propoſe tg 
read, hominum natorum, 


CAP. 
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C HAP. XIII. 


Of unuſual verbs, called by the grammarians com- 
mon, and uſed in either voice. 


HE verbs tor, vereor, hortor, and conſolor, 

are common, and may be uſed either way, 

as vereor te and vereor abs te, that is, tu me vererts; 
utor te and utor abs te, that is, tu me uteris; hortor 
te and hortor abs te, that is, tu me hortaris ; conſolor 
te and conſolor abs te, that is, tu me conſolaris. 
Teſtor alſo, and interpretor, have this reciprocal 
ſignification. But theſe words are commonly 
uſed only in one way, and it 1s doubted whether 


they are ever uſed in the other, Afranius, in his 
Conſobrinis, has — | 


Hem iſto * parentum eſt vita vilis liberis, 
Ubi malunt metui quam vereri fe ab ſuis. 


Here vereri is applied in its leſs uſual ſenſe. No- 
vus, in the Ligata et Lignaria, applies the word 
utitur in its oppoſite ſenſe : © quia ſupellex multa, 
quæ non utitur, emitur tamen ;” that is, © que 


* Hem iſto, &c.] — Theſe lines, as they here ſtand, are far 
from perſpicuous. Muretus, in his Various Readings, propoſes 
a different reading. 'The meaning is, the life of parents who 


wiſh rather to be dreaded than beloved can be little agree- 
able to their children. 


_—_— uſui 
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uſui non eſt,” which is not in uſe. Marcus Cato, 
in his 5th orig. ſays, © exercitum ſuum pran- 
ſum paratum cobortatum eduxit foras atque in- 
ſtruxit.” Conſolor is likewiſe applied in its un- 
uſual ſenſe in a letter which Quintus Metellus 
wrote, in his baniſhment, to Cnæus and Licinius 


Domitius: “ When I think,” ſays he, © of your 
regard for me, I am greatly comforted, (vehemen- 
ter conſolor) and your fidelity and virtue are im- 
preſſed upon my mind.” In the fame manner 
Marcus Tullius, in his 1ſt book “ de Divina- 
tione,” has uſed e and interpretata, ſo that 
teſtor and interpretor appear to be verbs common; 
ſo Salluſt has the phraſe dilargitis proſcriptorum 
bonis, as if largior were one of theſe verbs com- 
mon. Thus we ſee veritum, puditum, and pigi- 
tum, not uſed perſonally in the infinitive mood, 
nor confined to the ancients alone, but adopted 
by Marcus Tullius in his ſecond book © de Fini- 
bus: © Primum Ariſtipp1 Cyrenaicorumque 
omnium quos non eſt veritum in ea voluptate qua 
maxima dulcedine ſenſum moveret, ſummum 
bonum ponere.“ Dignor alſo, and veneror, confi- 
teor, and teſtor, are accounted verbs common, ac- 
cording to that paſſage in Virgil 


Conjugio Anchiſa Veneris d:gnate ſuperbo, 


Curſuſque dabit venerata ſacerdos. 


Confei æris is a phraſe which occurs in the 
Twelve Tables, in theſe words: « xis con- 


9 | felk 
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feſſi rebuſque judicatis 30 dies juſti ſint.“ In 
the ſame tables too, is this paſſage: © Que fi 
erit teſtatior libripenſve fuerit in teſtimonium 
fariatur improbus, inteſtabiliſque * eſto.” 


* Inteftabili/que.]— This was a law term, and has two figni- 
fications; it means both one whoſe evidence could not be 
taken in a court of juſtice, who was conſequently infamous; 


it meant alſo one who could not make a will. See Ho- 
race 


Is inteſtabilis et ſacer eſto. 
Sat. 3. I. v. 181. 


Ulpian ſays, that whoever wrote a libellous poem could 
neither make a will himſelf, nor be witneſs to the will of ano- 
ther perſon. Inteſtabilis was ſometimes alſo uſed in another 
and leſs decent ſenſe, though perhaps Lambin may 
have ſeen a meaning in Plautus which Plautus himſelf never 
intended. See the Curculio of Plautus, Act I. Scene I. 


Semper curato ne vis inteſtabilis. 


On the ſubject of ris confer, which fragment occurs in the 
ſentence above, ſee Gellius again, book 20, c. l. 
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CnaPe. XIV. 


Metellus Numidicus has borrowed a new figure of 
ſpeech from the Greek orators. 


N Metellus Numidicus's third book, contain- 
ing his accuſation againſt Valerius Meſſala, I 
obſerved a new expreſſion. His words are theſe: 
«© When he found himſelf involved © in ſuch a 
charge, and ſaw his companions coming in tears 
to the ſenate to complain that great ſums of 
money had been exacted,“ pecunias ſe maximas 
exactas appeared to me a Greek mode of ex- 
preſſion; for the Greeks ſay uompataro pe apyuproy, 
he demanded money of me; and if that phraſe is 
allowable, any one may be ſaid to be exactus pe- 
cuniam. Thus Cæcilius appears to have uſed 
the word in his Hypobolimeus *— 


Ego illud minus nihilo exigor portorium, 


which is, © nevertheleſs, that cuſtom-houſe fee is 
required of me.” 3 


* Himſelf involved.]—Quum ſe ſciet, a friend propoſes to 
read quum re ſciret, which may be rendered when he poſi- 
tively knew. H. Stephens diſputes the accuracy of the 
title of this chapter. See the annotations at the end of his 
edition of Gellius, p. 59. 

* Hypobolimæus, -A few other fragments of this play 
have been preſerved by H. Stephens, and may be found in 
Nonius Marcellus. To Hypobolimzus the term ÆEſchinus is 
added by Nonius Marcellus as well as by Gellius. 


CHAP. 
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al if 775 "+ 


The ancients uſed © paſſis velis, and © paſſis ma- 
nibus,” not fr om their own word patior,” but 
from © pando.” 


ROM the verb pando the ancients formed 


paſſum and not panſum, and expaſſum, with 
the prepoſition, not expanſum. Thus Cæcilius in 
his Synariſtuſe '— 


1 Synariſtuſz.]-—Theſe are the only fragments of this 
play, and are to be found no where but'in Gellius, from 
whom they are inſerted by H. Stephens in his collection. 

A play of this name was written by Crates, as appears | 
from Julius Pollux. Pliny alſo, in his 23d book, tells us, 
that Menander wrote a comedy called Synariſtuſe. His 
words are, Item apud Menandrum Synariſtaſæ hoc edunt. 
For diſpefhs, at the concluſion of this chapter, I would ra- 
ther read di/per/is, and conſequently derive the word from 
diſpergo. 

This ſenſe of diſperſis comis occurs in Anacreon, The 
lines are ſufficiently elegant to be quoted 


Exag d Ne jos 
TlNoxapw, απνταi ug 
Nee 


The meaning of the quotation from Plautus is this 


You'll ſhortly march, I fancy, in this poſture, 
Without the Metian gate, bearing along 
A gibbet, with your hands ſpread out, 


$ Heri 
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Heri vero proſpexiſſe eum ſe ex tegulis 
Hæc nuntiaſſe, et flammeum expaſſum domi. 


A woman is ſaid to be paſſo capillo, with diſhe- 
velled hair, guat porrecto, expanſo, and we ſay 
paſſis manibus, paſſis velis, in the ſenſe of diductis 
and diſtentis. So Plautus, in his Miles Glorioſus, 
changing @ into e, as is uſual in compound words, 
ſays diſpeſſis for diſpaſſis: 

Credo ego iſthoc exemplo tibi eſſe eundum 

extra portam, | 


Diſpeſſis manibus patibulum cum habebis. 


Cu Ar. 
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Cnay. XVI. 
Extraordinary death of Milo of Crotona *. 


ILO of Crotona, a celebrated wreſtler, 
who, as is recorded, was crowned in the 
fiftietn Olympiad, met with a lamentable and 
extraordinary death. When, now an old man, 
he had deſiſted from his athletic art, and was 
journeying alone in the woody parts of Italy, he 
ſaw an oak very near the road ſide, gaping in the 
middle of the trunk with its branches extended ; - 
willing, I ſuppoſe, to try what ſtrength he had 
left, he put his fingers into the fiſſure of the tree, 
and attempted to pluck aſide and ſeparate the 
oak, and did actually tear and divide it in the 
middle; but when the oak was thus ſplit in 
two, and he relaxed his hold as having accom- 
pliſhed his intention, upon a ceſſation of the force 


© The ſtory of Milo occurs in ſo many authors, ancient as 
well as modern, that it muſt neceſſarily be familiar to every 
reader, The learned are not agreed about the time when 
this man lived. Some ſay he flouriſhed in the time of Tar- 
quinius Priſcus, others in the time of Tarquinius Superbus. 
Salmaſius, in his annotations on Solinus, has entered at 
length into the queſtion, but has not cleared it up. 


ir 
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it returned to its natural poſition, and left the 
man, when it united, with his hands confined*, to 
be torn by wild beaſts. 


* His hands confined. ]-The mode of Milo's death is thus 
mentioned by Ovid, if indeed the Ibis be Ovid's — 


| Utque Milon robur deducere fiſſile tentes, 
Nec poflis captas inde referre manus, 


CHAP. 
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CAP. XVII. 


Why the nobler Athenian youth leſt off playing on 
the flute, which had been long the cuſtom of their 


county 


LCIBIADES the Athenian, when a 

youth, was inſtructed by his uncle Pericles 
in the liberal arts and ſciences; and Pericles or- 
dered Antigenides, a muſician, to be ſent for to 
teach him to play on the flute, which was then 
conſidered as a great accompliſhment. He ap- - 
plied the pipe to his mouth and blew into it, but 
diſguſted by the deformity of his countenance, 
he flung it aſide and broke it. As ſoon as this 
ſtory was known, by univerſal conſent the ſcience 
of playing on the flute was diſcontinued. This 
ſtory is taken from the 29th commentary of 
Pamphilas, 


This anecdote is related by Plutarch, who gives as a rea- 
ſon why Alcibiades refuſed to learn the flute, that whoever 
plays on the harp might at the ſame time talk or fing, but 
that he who played on the flute was debarred of converſation. 
Let the Thebans,“ ſaid he, play on the flute, for they 
know not how to converſe; but we of Athens have Miner- 
va and Apollo as our tutelar gods, one of whom threw the 
flute away, whilft the other * off the ſkin of the man 
who played upon * 


CHAP, 
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C HAP. XVIII. 


The battle in the civil war, and the victory obtained 
by Cæſar at Pharſalia, was mentioned and foreteld 
by one Cornelius, a prieſt, who was that day at 
Patavium in Italy. g 


N the day when Caius Cæſarand Cnæus Pom- 
pey engaged in Theſſaly, a circumſtance hap- 
pened at Petavium in Italy, beyond the Po, which 
* to be recorded. One Cornelius, a prieſt, 


a4 man 


The circumſtance of this prophecy by this Cornelius is 
mentioned by Lucan, b. 7. v. 192. 


Euganeo, fi vera fides memorantibus, augur 

Colle ſedens Aponus terris ubi fumifer exit, 

Atque Antenorei diſpergitur unda Timavi, 

Venit ſumma dies, geritur res maxima, an. &c. &c. 


Which lines are thus rendered by Rowe 


Where Aponus firſt ſprings in ſmoky ſteam, 

And full Timavus rolls his nobler ſtream, 

Upon a hill that day, if fame be true, 

A learned augur fat the ſkies to view ; 

« *Tis come; the great event is come,” he cried; 
« Our impious chiefs their wicked war decide.” 
Whether the ſeer obſerv'd Jove's forky flame, 
And mark'd the firmament's diſcordant frame; 


Or 
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a man of family, honoured from his ſituation as 
a prieſt, and reſpectable from the ſanctity of his 
life, on a ſudden emotion of his mind exclaimed, 
that he ſaw at a diſtance a moſt furious engage- 
ment; he then loudly vociferated, as if he were 
himſelf in the battle, that he obſerved ſome 
oiving way, others preſſing on, and ſpoke of 
ſlaughter, flight, weapons, a renewal of the fight, 
and the cries of the dying. Atlaſt he exclaimed, 
« Cæſar is victorious.” The forebodings of 
Cornelius at that time appeared futile and ſenſe- 
leſs, but were afterwards the cauſe of great ſur- 
priſe. Not only the day when the battle was 
fought in Theſſaly, and the event of the battle, 
which he foretold, proved true, but all the 
changes of the day, and the order of the con- 
flict between the two armies, were deſcribed by 
his emotions and exclamations. 


Or whether, in that gloom of ſudden night, 
The ſtruggling ſun declar'd the dreadful fight, 
From the firſt birth of morning in the ſkies, 
Sure never day like this was known to riſe ; 
In the blue vault as in a volume ſpread, 
Plain might the Latian deſtiny be read. 


CHaP. 
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C HAP. XIX. 


Paſſage wort hy of record, from the ſatire of Marcus 
Varro, entitled, rep «9:0 paruv. 


HE number of perſons is not ſmall to 
| whom that obſervation of Marcus Varro, 
in his fatire againſt luxurious eating, applies: 
« If,“ faid he, you had given a twelfth part 
of that attention to the ſtudy of philoſophy which 
you have laid out to make your baker give you 
good bread, you might long ſince have become 
a good man *; but now, people who know the 
baker would give an hundred thouſand ſeſterces 
for him, while for you no one would, who 
knows you, give an hundred pence.” 


1 A good man.] — The epithet bonus, applied to vir, was 
uſed in a variety of ſignifications. Horace ſays— 


Vir bonus eſt quis? 
Qui conſulta patrum, qui leges juraque ſervat. 


Vir bonus ſometimes implies a wealthy man. Bona, applied 
to dicta, means facetious or witty ſayings. In what ſenſe it 
is to be underſtood in this chapter it is not eaſy to ſay; 
probably it is ſynonymous with locuples. 

The molt celebrated bakers were of Lydia, Phœnicia, and 
Cappadocia. - See Athenzus, book 3. chap. 2g. Crœſus 
honoured the woman who made his bread with a ftatue of 
gold. See Herodotus, Cho, chap. 51. 


CHAP. 
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00 Cnay.. XxX. 


Circumſtances of the birth, li fe, Manners, 15 death 
| of the poet Euripides. 


"HEOPOMPUS fays, that the mother 
of the poet Euripides gained a livehhogd 
by ſelling vegetables*, bur that his father, when 
Euripides was born, was told by the Chaldzans 
that his child would be conqueror in the public 
games. The father, interpreting the boy's fate 
literally, thought he ought to make him a wreſt- 
ler; and fo, ſtrengthening by exerciſe the youth's 
body, he introduced him among the young men 
who were to contend in the Olympic games. At 
firſt, on account of his tender age, he was not admit- 
ted to the conteſt. Afterwards, inthe Eleuſinian and 
Theſcan conteſts, he engaged, and was victorious. 
Then, from his attention to bodily exercifes, pro- 
ceeding to the culture of his mind, he was a 
follower of Anaxagoras the phyſician, and of Pro- 
dicus the rhetorician, whilſt Socrates was his in- 


Selling wegetables. ]—Suidas ſays this account 1s not true; 
and aſſerts, on the authority of Philochorus, that the mother 
of Euripides was of a very noble family, Valerius Maximus 
ſo far contradicts Suidas as to affirm, that the tale of the low 
deſcent of this poet was believed by almoſt all Jearned men 
Qmnum pax; doctorum literæ loquuntur. 


Var, III. N ſtructor 
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ſtructor in moral philoſophy. At eighteen 
years old he began to write tragedy. Philo- 
Chorus * relates, that in the iſland of Salamis was 
a wild gloomy cave, which I have ſeen, wherein 
Euripides often compoſed his tragedies. He is 


8 Philochorus, ]—This was an biſtorian of great celebrity, 
He flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Philopater. He wrote 
a hiſtory of Athens, was put to death by Antigonus, and is 
commended in the Scholia to the Ranæ of Ariſtophanes. See 
Ranæ, ſcene 1. act 5. 

2 \Compejed. ]--Gronovies writes ſcriptitarit ; -perhaps it 
is miſprinted for ſcripritavit, or it may be ſcriptitaret. In 
the ſentence which follows, for cœtu we ſhould probably 
read coitu, 

Euripides expreſſes himſelf with great ſeverity againſt the 
female ſex in his * Among other things he 
ſays 

By a fair ſemblance to deceive the MY 
Wherefore, O Jove! beneath the ſolar beams 
That evil, woman, didſt thou cauſe to dwell. 


Again | | Fr 
+ . Perdition ſeize you both! 
For with unſatiated abhorrence ſtill 


»Gainſt woman will I ſpeak, 
For they are ever uniformly wicked. 


| have uſed Mr Wodhull's tranſlation | 

That Euripides diſliked women is affirmed alſo by Diogenes 
Laertius, who ſays, that the poet bad two wives, both of 
whom proved unchaſſe. See alio the 13th book of Athe- 
næus on this ſubject. The Athenians pafled a decree, 
enabling every man to have two wives, in order to increaſe 
the populatwn of their w_ which had been exhauſted by 
frequent wars. 


ſaid 
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ſaid to have held all women in particular abhor- 
rence, either from a natural diſlike to their com- 
pany, or becauſe he had at the ſame time two 


wives, which, by the Athenian law, was allowed 


to people tired of one marriage. Ariſtophanes 
notices this antipathy to women in his Theſmo- 
phoriaſuſze thus 


« I'd have all women | wreak their vengeance 

due 5 | | 

For many crimes upon this guilty wretch ; _ ü 

Give him coarſe fare, for that ſhall ſuit ann 
well 


Who on the gardener's roots hath ever lived. Me 


And Alexander CEtolus 5 wrote i theſe lines 1 
Euripides: | | 


Although thy pupil Anaxagoras 
Doth for a grave and-churliſh pedant 8 
Let him but write, and quickly you ſhall know 


What honied ſtrains from chanting ſy rens flow. 


When Euripides was in Macedonia with king 
Archelaus, that monarch admitted him to his in- 
timacy; but, returning one night from ming 


Alexander CEtolus.]J—A tragic poet and grammarian, 
who flouriſhed in the time of Ptolemy Philadelphus. Strabo 
has preſerved three more of his verſes. See alſo Parthenius, 
who, in his Erotica, inſerts ſome beautiful verſes as from 
Alexander Etolus. 
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the king, he was: torn by dogs ſet on him by a 
rival, and died of his wounds. 

The Macedonians treated his tomb and his 


memory with ſuch reſpect, that upon various 
occaſions they ſung with exultation, 


* Ne'er ſhall thy name, Euripides, be loſt. 


Proud that ſo oreat a poet had been buried in 
their country.” So that when ambaſſadors were 
ſent to them from the Athenians, requeſt- 
ing that his bones might be ſent back to Athens, 
his native land, the Macedonians unanimouſly 
ern in denying the requeſt. 


s Torn hy "Ar The meiden of the death of Euripides 


is related by Suidas, and gave riſe to the proverbial ex- 


preſſion of wpopipe xvrr;, Which is to be found explained, with 
reference to this event, in the Greek 2 extracted from 
Suidas, Diogenianus, ce. 

The rival was ſome courtier, who luipetted that Eei- 
pides had done him ill offices with the king, their common 
maſter. , 

Writers, however, are by no means agreed with reſpect to the 
manner of this poet's death. Some ſay ſimply that he died in 
Macedonia, others that he was torn in pieces by women. 

The Athenians, not being able to recover the bones of 
Euripides, erected a ſtatue to his honour, as is mentioned by 
Pauſanias. 
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C H AP. xXI. 


By the peets, the ſons of Jove are repreſented as very 
wiſe and poli iſhed, theſe of Neptune moſt rude and 


ferocious. 


17 poets have deſeribed the ſons of Ju- 
piter* as diſtinguiſhed by their virtue, 
their wiſdom, and their ſtrength, as Facus, Mi- 
nos, and Sarpedon ; ; while the ſons of Neptune, 


As, Cyclops, Cercyon, and the Leſtrygons, are 
repreſented as ferocious, cruel, and deſtitute of all 


. humanity, as if ſprung from the ſea. 


* Sons of Jupiter.]-—If I were ſeverally to recite the vir- 
' tues of theſe ſuppoſed ſons of Jupiter, and the contrary 
| qualities of the deſcendants of Neptune, I might fill ſeveral 
pages with extracts from the ancient poets and other writers. 


Vet the ancient mythologiſts were not very conſiſtent in the 


qualities they imputed to Jove, and thoſe who ſprung from 
him; for thoughon the principle that he was the ſource of all 
that was good, and fair, and graceful, they made him the father 
of Venus, the Graces, the Hours, &c. yet he was alſo the 
father of Mars, the god of violence and laughter, and 
Vulcan, the god of fire, On theſe ſubjects it is worth 
while to conſult Phurnutus de Natura Deorum, as well as 
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Cnar. XXII. 


Story of Sertorius; his cunning, and the artifice be 
employed to keep bis barbarian ſoldiers together, 
and conciliate their good will. | 


*ERTORIUS was an acute man and a 
good general, who underſtood the art of 
exerciſing and managing an, army. Upon try- 
ing occaſions he would, to effect any advanta- 
geous purpoſe, tell a lie to his ſoldiers, read 
feigned letters, or relate to them a pretended 
dream; and fometimes, if it aſſiſted him in raiſ- 
ing the ſpirits of his men, he would talk of cer- 
tain religious interferences. But his moſt memo=# 
rable contrivance was this :—A white deer *, of 
moſt exquiſite beauty and extraordinary ſwiftneſs, 
was given him by a Luſitanian. He endeavoured 
to perſuade his followers that this animal came to 
him from heaven; that, inſpired by the power of 
Diana, it converſed with him, gave him advice, 
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* The ſtory here related of Sertorius may be found at greater 
length in Plutarch, and its parallel occurs in the Hiſtory of 
Socrates, of Numa Pompilius, of Scipio, and others, 

® Pliny talks of a white hind; and Pauſanias ſays, that ſuch 
cavied great admiration in Rome. 

Sertorius is compared, in the principal circumſtances of his 
life and fortunes, to the Greek commander Eumenes. The 
name of the man who gave Sertorius his hind was Spanus. 
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and pointed out to him what was proper to be 
done; and if he found it neceſſary to impoſe any 
harſh commands upon. the army, he declared that 
he took his directions from the ſtag. When he 
ſaid this, all paid obedience to him as to a deity. 
Upon a certain day, when it was faid that the 
enemy were approaching, this deer, alarmed at 
the hurry and tumult, fled, and hid itſelf in a 
neighbouring marſh; and, after having been 
ſearched for, was ſuppoſed to have periſhed. 
Some days after, news was brought to Sertorius 
that the deer was found. He deſired the meſ- 
ſenger to ſay nothing, threatening him with 
puniſhment if he diſcovered the ſecret. He then 
deſired him, on the following day, to repair with 
the deer to a place where he would be with 

j a party of his friends, and there let it looſe. The 
day following, his friends being admitted to him, 
he ſaid he had ſeen, in his ſleep, the deer which 
had been killed, return to him. He then pro- 
ceeded to iflue his commands as uſual ; when, 
upon a ſign from Sertorius, the deer was let looſe, 
and ruſhed into his apartment. A great cla- 
mour and aſtoniſhment immediately enſued, Thus 
the credulity of theſe ignorant people was, upon 
great occaſions, rendered very uſeful to Serto- 
rius. It is related, that of the nations who acted 
with Sertorius, notwithſtanding he was routed 
in many battles, not one ever deſerted from him, 
although that race of men is, of all others, moſt 
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Cnar. XXIII. 


Of the ages of the celebrated hiſtorians, Hellanicus, 
| Herodotus, and 7. bucydides. 7 


H E hiſtorians, Hellanicus, Filevedatus, a 
Thucydides, were in equal reputation for 
genius almoſt at the ſame time, and did not 
materially differ from each other in age; for, in 


the beginning of the Peloponneſian war, Hella- 
nicus appears to have been ſixty-five, Herodotus 
fifty- three, and Thucydides forty. This remark 
is from the 11th book of Pamphila. 


For fere laude ingenti, I would rather read pari laude in- 
genii. This account of the ages of theſe hiſtorians can 
hardly be accurate, for we are told that Thucydides heard 


Herodotus recite his hiſtory at the Olympic games, and was 


to much delighted that he burſt into tears; on which Hero- 
dotus exclaimed to Olorus, the father of Thucydides, « Your 
ſon diſcovers a ſtrong ardour for ſcience.” Now this ac- 
count of Gellius makes Herodotus no more than thirteen 


years older than Thucydides, which brings the above fact 
hardly within the limits of . 


CHaP. 
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Cc HA 1. XXIV 9: 


Judgment of Volcatius Sedigitus on the Roman comic 
writers, in his book * de Poetis.” 


EDIGITUS, in 122 book upon the poets, 
Bas given us his opinion upon thoſe who 
wrote comedies. He tells us which poet he 
thinks excels che reſt; and, in the following 


verſes, ranks them according to their degrees of 
eſtimation: 


The verſes quoted in this chapter are certainly inaccurate; 
but perhaps it would not be an eaſy taſk to amend them. 

For certare, in the firſt line, I would, without heſitation, 
read wer/are. The ſeventh is very faulty indeed, and va- 
rious readings are propoſed by different commentators to 
amend it. The beſt emendztion ſeems to be pretio in tertio 
eſt. There is a Volcatius mentioned by Cicero, but certainly 
not the ſame with this Volcatius Sedigitus. See Burman's 
Latin Anthology, v. 1. 411. In theſe lines Attilius is pre- 
ferred to Terence ; but Cicero, in one of his letters to At. 
ticus, calls Attilius, durifimus poeta. Licinius, as quoted by 
Cicero, calls Attilius, ferreus ſcriptor. He was ſuppoſed to 
have tranſlated Sophocles into Latin verſe. Attilius is often 
confounded into Attius or Accius. The commentators on 
Gellius all take the alarm at ſeeing their favourite Terence 
placed ſo low in the catalogue. Afranius, who was cotem- 
porary with Terence, thought him ſuperior to all the Latin 
comic pcets, and the impartial judgment of poſterity has 
confirmed this deciſion, 


Oſt 
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Oft *tis a queſtion *mong the critic race, 
What bard the palm of glory ought to grace. 
To clear this matter, I'll the truth reveal ; 
From my decree fools only ſhall appeal: 

Firſt honours be, Cæcilius, to thy name, 

And to thee, Plautus, next, the meed of fame; 
Let Nævus then adorn the third degree; 

The fourth is due, Licinius, to. thee; 

Be thine, Attilius, next; then, Terence, thine 
What juſt rewards await you from the Nine; 
Then, Luſcius, gladly I commend thy ſong ; 
Then, Ennius, thine, for thine hath flouriſhed long. 


CHaP. 
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C n AP. XXV. 


Of certain nod which occur in the Mimiambi ef 
Cnaus Mattius. 


N AUS Mattius, a very learned man, has, 

in his Mimiambics, without impropriety 

and without harſhneſs, invented the word recen- 
tatur, anſwering to the Greek word avavrezra. 


The lines in which that word occurs are theſe : 


« Jam jam albicaſſet Phoebus, & recentatur 
Commune lumen hominibus & voluptas.” 


e Now had the ſun ariſen, at whoſe birth 
| New light, new joy, is ſcattered o'er the earth.“ 


Mattius, too, in the ſame Mimiambics, has edul- 
care, to make ſweeter, in the following lines: 


«© Quapropter edulcare convenit vitam, 
Curaſque acerbas ſenſibus gubernare.“ 


C To ſweeten life that rule 1s ſurely beſt, 
Which, by indulgence, ſets the mind at reſt.” 


The reader may ſee the whole of this epigram of Mat- 
tius in the Latin Antholegy of Burman, vol. 1. 630. 

For ſenſibus, I would propoſe to read ſuavibus. ; 
The two lines of Mattius, in b. 10. c. 24. theſe two be- 
fore us, and four more in c. 9. b. 20. make this epigram. 

See alſo Macrobius, I. 1. Saturn. c. 4. 
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Car, XXVI. 


Ariſtotles definition of a fyllogiſm tranſlated into 
Latin 


RIS TOTLE has thus defined à ſyllo- 
giſm: „A ſentence in which, from cer- 

tain principles laid down, certain conſequences 
neceſſarily follow.” The interpretation of this 
definition appeared not to have been ill given 
in this manner: © A ſyllogiſm is a ſentence in 
which, from certain things agreed and allowed, 
ſomething beyond what. was allowed. neceſſarihy 
follows what is already granted.” _ 


— 


There is no better definition of a  fyllogr! m char the fal- 


fowing, taken from Chambers: 


A ſyllogiim is an argument ane of three propoſitions, 
having this property, that the concluſion neceſſarily follows 
from the two premiles, ſo that if the firſt and ſecond pro- 
poſition be granted, the concluſion mutt be granted alſo, and 
the whole allowed tor a demonſtration. Thus, for example: 
all vice is to be avoided; avarice is a vice; therefore avarice 
is to be avoidcd, 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVII. 


Meaning of the Comitia Calata, the Curiata, Cen- 
turiata, Tributa, and the Concilium, with cer- 
tain obſervations on ſimilar ſubjets. 


N the firſt book of Lælius Felix', addreſſed 

to Mucius, it is ſaid, that Labeo affirmed 
that theſe were the comitia calata, which are 
held for the college of prieſts, or to inaugurate 
the preſident of the ſacrifices or the flamens ; 
that ſome of theſe were curiata, others centu- 
riata. The curiata were ſummoned by the lictor 
Curiatus, the centuriata by a cornicen or trum- 
peter *. At the ſame comitia, which we are 
accuſtomed to call calata, the denouncing of 
ſacred rites and teſtaments * took place, There 


1 Lelius Felix. ]-Commentators are by no means agreed 
who this Lælius Felix was. Some are for reading L. Alius 
Felix. | | 

> Trumpeter.]—That the people were called together by a 
trumpeter appears from Dionyſ. Halicarnaſſenſis, I. 2. The 
public officers called the people together by ſounding trum- 
pets made of the horns of oxen.” See alſo a verſe of Luci- 
lius, preſerved in Nonius Marcellus: 


Rauco concionem ſonitu, et curvis cogant cornibus, 


See alſo Propertius, l. 4. 
Buccina cogebat priſcos ad verba quirites. 


3 Teftaments.]—Theſe comitia were not held for the par- 
ticular purpoſe of declaring wills ; but this ſort of buſineſs 
muſt neceſſarily be done at the comitia calata, when held. 

N reſpect to the denouncing of ſacred rites, ſee book 6. 
chap. 12. 
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were three kinds of teſtamenta; one which took 
place at the calata comitia, in the aſſembly of the 
people; the ſecond, when the, army was drawn 


out in array, and the ſoldiers were about to en- 


gage; the third, when the æs and libra took 
place, and a family was emancipated. In the 
ſame book of Lælius Felix is this paſſage : 

* He who does nat require the preſence of all, 
but only of a portion of the people, muſt ſum- 
mon, not the comitia, but a concilium. The tri- 
bunes cannot ſummon the patricians, nor refer to 
them concerning any matter, ſo that theſe are not 
called /eges (laws) but plebiſcita, which are pro- 
mulgated by the tribunes of the people; by which 
edicts the patricians were not reſtrained former- 
ly, till Q. Hortenſius, dictator, paſſed a law, that 
whatever law the commons ſhould paſs ſhould be 
binding on the patricians.” The ſame perſon, 
in another place, writes thus alſo: | 

6 When the votes were given by centuries, 
they were called Curiata Comitia ; when by the 
cenſus and age, the Centuriata; when from their 
local ſituation, Tributa. The Centuriata could not 
be held within the pomcerium, becauſe the army 
muſt be commanded without the city *, and not 

lawfully 
* Without the city.] This ſeems to require explanation. 
No individual was allowed to have any military command 


within the city. If a ſucceſsfvl general returned home, and 
demande] a triumph, the ſenate aſſembied at ſome place 


without the city, to judge of the juſtice of his claims, If 


theſe were granted, he was, by a formal act, allowed to have 


military command within the city on the day of his triumph. 
The 
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lawfully within it. The centuriata were alſo held 
in the Campus Martius, and the army attended 
by way of protection, as the people were employ- 
ed in giving their votes. 

The Centuriata Comitia were held in the Campus Mar- 
tius. Anciently theſe aſſemblies were held in arms, to guard 
againſt any ſudden hoſtile attack; afterwards, a body of ſol- 


diers were left in the citadel, where a ſtandard was erected: 


when this was taken down, the Comitia were underſtood to 
be concluded. 


— ——_— —ͤ— —-n¼e 8 


CAP. XXVIII. 


Cornelius Nepos wwas miſtaken when he affirmed that 
Cicero pleaded for Sextus Roſcius in the twenty-= 
third year of his age, | 


ORNELIUS Nepos was a man of great 
accuracy, and the particular friend of Mar- 

cus Cicero; he, however, in his firſt book on 
the Life of Cicero, appears to have fallen into an 
error; for he ſays, that he was twenty-three years 
old when ke pleaded his firſt cauſe in public, and 
defended Sextus Roſcius, who was accuſed of 
parricide. Now, from the conſulate of Quintus 
Cæpio and Quintus Serranus, at which time, on 
the third of the nones of January, Marcus Cicero 
was born, to the time when he pleaded in de- 
fence of Quintiu before Aquilius Gallus, twenty- 
ſix years are found; and there can be no doubt 
that he defended Sextus Roſcius from the accu- 
Vol. III. N 8 ſation 
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fation of parricide, a year after he had pleaded 
for Quintius, on which occaſion he was twenty- 
ſeven years old, Lucius Sylla Felix, and Quintus 
Metellus Pius being confuls ; wherefore Pedia- 
nus Aſconius thinks that Feneſtella * miſtook when 
he ſaid, that in his twenty- ſixth year he defended 
Sextus Roſcius, But the miſtake of Nepos is 


* Feneſtella flouriſhed in the time of Auguſtus, and Pedi- 
anus Aſconius in the reign of Veſpaſian. 

Cicero was killed at the command of Antony, in the 
conſulſhip of C. Vibius Panſa and A, Hirtius, on the ſeventh 
of che ides of December; he conſequently lived fixty-thres 
years eleven months and five days. Here I may be allowed 
to correct a typographical error in Gronovius, who for 
eleven months reads fix. 

The following, from Middleton's Life of Cicero, ſeems to 
merit a place here, 

Speaking of Cicero he ſays — 

« Thus adorned and accampliſhed, he offered himſelf to 
the bar about the age of twenty-ſix, not as others generally 
did, raw and ignorant of their buſineſs, and wanting to be 
formed to it by uſe and experience, but finiſhed and qualified 
at once to ſuſtain any cauſe which ſhould be committed to 
him. It has been controverted, both by ancients and mo- 
derns, what was the firſt cauſe in which he was engaged 
ſome give it for P. Quintius, others for S. Roſcius: but 
neither of them are in the right, for, in his oration for Quin- 
tius, he expreſsly declares that he had pleaded other cau/cs 
tefere it, and in that for Roſcius ſays only, that it was the /r/# 
fublic or criminal cauſe in which he was concerned; and it 
is reaſonable to imagine that he had tried his ſtrength, and 
acquired ſome credit in private cauſes, be ſore he would ven- 


ture upon a public one of that importance, agreeably to the 


rules are generally drawn from the * e and example of 
Cicero.“ 


* greater 


advice which Quintilian gives to his Le pleaders, whoſe 
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greater than that of Feneſtella, unleſs we may 
ſuppoſe that Nepos ſuppreſſed four years of his 
life through pure regard and friendſhip, in order 
to increaſe our admiration of his talents, by ſhew- 
ing that Cicero, when quite a youth, could deli- 


ver fo fine an oration as that in behalf of Roſ- 


cius. This, however, has been obſerved, and 
recorded by the admirers of the two great ora- 
tors, that Demoſhenes and Cicero were of the 
ſame age when they ſpoke their moſt celebrated 
orations. The former pleaded againſt Andro- 
tion and Timocrates at the age of twenty-ſeven ; 
the latter, when one year younger, defended 
Quintius, and at twenty-ſeven, Sextus Roſcius : 
nor was the number of years which they lived 
very different; Cicero reached his ſixty-third 
year, Demoſthenes his ſixtieth. 


Vor. III. O CHAT. 
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CAA. XXIX. 
A new figure of ſpeech uſed by Piſo the annaliſt. 


HE two following modes of ſpeaking are 

known and eſtabliſhed: My name is Julius,“ 
« Mihi nomen eſt Julio, and «© Mihi nomen 
eſt Julu.” But, in the ſecond book of Piſo's 
Annals I have met with a third form. His 
words are theſe : * Lucius Tarquinius, his col- 
league, began to be afraid becauſe his name was 
Tarquinius.“ This he expreſſes by “ quia Tar- 
quinium nomen“ eſt;“ which is, as if I ſhould 
ſay, mihi nomen eſt Julium.“ 


Targuinium aomen.]_—See Livy, Cui parentes Aſca- 
nium dedere nomen. And Virgil 


Eneadaſque meo nomen de nomine fingo. 


CuaP, 
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ei. © + 


Whethgr the carriage called petorritum be a Gre- 
cian or Gallic name 


HEY who, being tired of ſome other mode 

of life, apply at a late period to literary 
purſuits, frequently, if they are of a prating turn, 
and of moderate abilities, expoſe themſelves, and 
appear ridiculous, in the diſplay of their learn- 
ing. Of this fort was a perſon, who, not long 
ago, ſpoke the moſt refined nonſenſe upon the 
word petorrita; for when ſome one aſked what 
ſort of carriage the petorritum was, and of what 
language, he deſcribed a ſort of carriage which 
was very foreign from the true one, and ſaid, the 
word was Greek, and that it meant, when inter- 
preted, © flying wheels.” He wiſhed to change 
one letter, and to ſpell it petorrotum inſtead of 
petorritum; and contended, that it was ſo written 


The petorritum was an open carriage with four wheels, 
uſed only by perſons of inferior rank. See Horace, 
Sat. 1. 1. 103. 


Plures calones atque caballi 
Paſcendi : ducenda petorrita, 


The following is from Feſtus de Significatione Verborum— 
Petorritum vehiculum Gallicum alii ofce putant dictum, 
quod hi petora quatuor appellant; quatuor enim habet rotas. 


O 2 by 
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by Valerius Probus. I, who have many copies 
of Probus's Commentaries, can neither meet 
with it in them, nor do I believe that Probus has 
uſed the word any where elſe; for petorritum is 
not by halves derived from Greek, but is taken 
entirely from the Tranſalpine Gauls; it is a 
Gallic word; it is found in Varro's 14th book 
on Divine Things; in which place, ſpeaking of 
petorritum, Varro ſays it is a Gallic word; and 
he adds, that lanceam is not a Latin but a Spaniſh 
word. 


P. 
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C HAP. XXXI. 


Meſſage ſent by the Rhodians to Demetrius, the ene 
my's general, when they were beſieged by bim, 
about the famous ſtatue of Falyſus *. 


EMETRIUS, the celebrated comman- 

der, attacked the Iſland of Rhodes, and 
laid ſiege to the principal and richeſt town in it. 
That general had obtained the ſurname of Polior- 
cetes, for the {kill which he manifeſted, and the 
machines he employed in the conduct of his 
ſieges. In the courſe of the attack he was pre- 
paring to deſtroy, and conſume by fire, ſome 


The above anecJote is related by Plutarch in his Life of 
Demetrius, who is alſo celebrated by Pliny and by Vitru- 
vius. 

He was far from being unknown in the annals of gallan- 
try, and the beautiful Lamia was his favourite miſtreſs. Se 
is thus made to allude, agreeably enough, to his title f 
Poliorcetes, in the Epiſtles of Alciphron— 

« Indeed, my lord Demetrius, when I ſee you in the 
held, when I hear you among your guards, and behold ycu 
ſurrounded with your ſoldiers, and your ambaſſadors, with 
your diadem on your head, I ſwear by Venus I am ſtruck 
with awe, and I turn from you as from the ſun, leſt the 
ſplendour ſhould injure my eyes. Then, indeed, you juſtly 
repreſent Demetrius, the ſtormer of cities.” Afterwards, 
ſhe ſays, © By Venus, this day will I, with my lute, be- 


bege this belieger of cities,” &c. 


O 3 public 
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public buildings without the walls of the town, 
which were protected only by a ſlight guard. 
Theſe buildings contained the famous picture 
of Jalyſus, from the hand of that illuſtrious 
painter Protogenes. Enraged againſt the Rho- 
dians, he envied them the beauty and the excel- 
lence of this work; but the Rhodians ſent am- 
baſſadors to Demetrius with this meſſage: What 
is the reaſon,” ſay they, © that, ſetting fire to 
the building, you would deſtroy this picture. If 
you conquer us, you will poſſeſs the whole town, 
and, by right of victory, the ſtatue unhurt will 
be yours; but if you are unable to ſubdue us, 
we deſire you to conſider whether it is not 
diſhonourable, becauſe you cannot conquer the 
Rhodians, to make war upon the deceaſed Pro- 
togenes *,” Having heard this meſſage from 
the ambaſſadors, relinquiſhing the fiege, he 
ſpared at once the picture and the city. 


® Deceaſed Protogenes.]—Here the commentators are at 
variance. Some ſay Protogenes was alive and preſent at 
this ſiege : if ſo, it ſhould be read, cum Protogene et mor- 
tuo; that is, with Protogenes, who is alive, and Jalyſus, 
who is dead. If Protogenes was dead, and the contrary 
cannot eaſily be proved, my interpretation 1s right. Writers 
are by no means agreed who this Jalyſus was; ſome af- 
firm he was a famous hunter, others, that he was a ſatyr, 
others again ſay, that Jalyſus was a name for Bacchus. 


BOOK 
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— 


Cu Ap. I. 


Words of the philoſopher Muſonius in Greek, worthy to 
be heard, and uſeful to be remembered. A ſentiment 
of equal utility ſpoken by M. Cato to the knights 
of Numantia many years before. 


HEN we were boys at ſchool, I heard 

the following moral ſentiment ſpoken by 
Muſonius the philoſopher; and I eaſily remem- 
bered it, becauſe it was ſo truly and clearly ex- 
preſſed, and included in a ſhort and round ſen- 
tence: © If you have accompliſhed any honour- 
able purpoſe, though with labour, the labour 


* Muſonius.]—There were two or more philoſophers of 
this name; nor can it eaſily be decided which of them is here 
meant; certain it is, that the ſentiment which 1s here aſcrib- 
ed to him deſerves, both for its ſimplicity and excellence, to 
be conſtantly inſtilled into the youthful mind. The ſame 
ſentiment, differently expreſſed, may be found in various 
writers, ancient as well as modern. Some account of this 
philoſopher may be found in the thirty-firſt volume of the 
Memoirs of the Academy of Inſcriptions and Belles Lettres, 


p. 131. 
O 4 paſſes, 
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paſſes, the advantage remains; but if, for plea- 
ſure's ſake, you have done a baſe action, the 
pleaſure flies, and the baſeneſs remains.” 

I afterwards met with this ſame ſentiment in 
an oration of Cato's, which he ſpoke before the 
knights of Numantia. If Cato's ſentiment be 
expreſſed in more diffuſe and weaker terms, yet 
it appears more entitled to our applauſe, becauſe 
it was ſpoken before the other. Theſe are his 
words: © Conſider with yourſelves if, by labour, 
you have done any good deed, the labour ſoon 
paſſes away from you, but the good deed does 
not leave you while you live; if, through the 
love of pleaſure, you have done any thing diſho- 
nourable, ſoon ſhall the pleaſure paſs away, but 
the diſhonour ſhall remain for ever,” 


CHAP, 
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CHAS. 


Order obſerved by logicians in diſputing and declaim- 
ing.—Objeftions to this rule. 


HEY ſay there is a rule in logical diſpu- 
tations, that when any ſubject is diſcuſſed 

and diſputed on, if you are called upon to reply, 
p | you 


To ſay much upon the ſubject of this chapter would be 
waſting both my time and that of the reader; the ſubtleties, 
of which the ancients were ſo fond, to us appear what they 
really are, ſolemn but coptemptible triflings. To the exam- 
ples recorded in the chapter of logical quibbles, many 
might be added from Diogenes Laertius, from Athenzus, 
from Cicero, from Lucian, and many others. 

Dr. Enfield has collected many of theſe. I extract one 
or two from his entertaining and uſeful Hiſtory of Philo- 
ſophy ; 

Do you know your father? Yes.—Do you know this 
man who is veiled? No.— Then you do not know your 
father; for it is your father who is veiled. 

You have what you have not loſt. You have not loſt 
horns, therefore you have horns. 

If when you ſpeak the truth you ſay you lie, you lie; but 
you ſay you he when you ſpeak the truth, therefore in 
ſpeaki1g truth you lie, | 

Chryſippus wrote an immenſe volume upon this laſt 
quibble ; and Philotas, of Cos, died of a diſeaſe contracted 
from his cloſe ſtudy beſtowed on this ſubject. The following 
anecdote allo, which I tranſcribe from Dr. Enfield's book 


befors 
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you muſt anſwer by a ſimple negation or affirma- 
tion. They who do not obſerve this rule, and 
who anſwer, when called upon, by more or by 
different words, do not underſtand the form and 
proper manner of conducting a debate. With- 
out a doubt it is neceſſary to obſerve this form in 
moſt diſputations, becauſe a controverſy would 
be without end, and inexplicable, unleſs confined 
to {imple queſtions and anſwers. However, 
there are ſome occaſions upon which, if you an- 
ſwer conciſely and ſimply to a queſtion, you may 
be drawn into a dilemma; as for inſtance, if 
any one ſhould aſk, © I deſire you will tell me 
whether you have ceaſed to commit adultery or 
not ?” now, if you anſwer according to logical 
form, either affirming or denying, you will be 
enſnared, whether you ſay or deny chat you 
are an adulterer ; for ſomething ought to be add- 


before quoted, cannot but amuſe the reader: Dicdorus is 
faid to have invented the famous argument againſt motion. 
If any body be moved, it is either moved in the place where 
it is, or in a place where it is not; but it is not moved 
in the place where it is, for where it is it remains; nor is it 
moved in a place where it is not, for nothing can either act 
or ſuffer where it is not; therefore there is no ſuch thing as 
motion. Diodorus, after the invention of this wonderful ar- 
gument, was very properly repaid for his ingenuity. Hav- 
ing had the misfortune to diflocate his ſhoulder, the ſur- 
geon, whom he ſent for to replace it, kept him ſome time 
in torture, whilſt he proved to him, from his own method 
of reaſoning, that the bone could not have moved out of its 
place. 


ed, 


* 
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ed, which 1s not in the queſtion: it does not 
follow, that he who ſays he has not ceaſed to do 
a thing, therefore formerly did that thing; this 
is therefore a fallacious mode of reaſoning, and 
can by no means lead to a concluſion that he 
commits adultery, who ſays that he has not left 
off committing adultery, But what will the de- 
fenders of this rule ſay when involved in that 
difficulty, where they muſt remain, if they give 
only a ſimple anſwer to a queſtion; for if T 
ſhould aſk one of them, Have you or have 
you not, that which you have not loſt? I de- 
fire you will ſay yes or no.” Let him anſwer 
briefly as he will, and he muſt be caught. If he 
ſays, that he has not that which he has not loſt, it 
follows that he has no eyes, becauſe he has not 
loſt them. If he ſays that he has that which he 
has not loſt, it follows that he has horns, becauſe 
he has not loſt them. More properly then, and 
more prudently, this might be anſwered: « That 
which I had I have, if I have not loſt it.” But 
this anſwer is not conſiſtent with the rule I ſpoke 
of, for it replies to more than was aſked; this 
addition, therefore, is made to that rule, that no 
anſwer 1s to be given to fallacious queſtions. 
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Cu Ar. III. 


By what means, according to Eraſiſtratus the phy- 
fician, if food be wanting, hunger may be in ſome 
degree, and for ſome time, ſupported. — His words 
on this ſubject. ; 


HEN Favorinus was at Rome, I paſſed 
many whole days with him. His en- 
chanting converſation took poſſeſſion of my mind, 
andI attended him whitherſoever he went, charmed 
as it were by the magic of his tongue, ſuch power 
had he of delighting, upon all occaſions, by his 
diſcourſe. He went once to viſit a ſick man, 
where I was admitted with him, and having con- 
verſed a good deal in Greek with the phyſi- 
clans who were there, upon the ſubject of the pa- 
tient's complaint, . Should it not ſeem extraordi- 
nary,” ſays he, © that though he had formerly a great 
appetite, yet, after three days preſcribed faſting, 
his former appetite* is loſt; for the obſervation 
| made 


* His former appetite.]— As there is a conſtunt waſte of 
the ſubſtance of all animals and vegetables while living, it 
is neceſſary that this ſhould be ſupplied by adminiſtering of 
proper aliment, or they would languiſh, and at length die. 

If vegetables are deprived of their pabulum, they droop 
and become flaccid. In animals, a want of ſuſtenance ex- 

| cites 
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made by Eraſiſtratus is ſurely true: © The empty 
and open fibres of the inteſtines, the hollowneſs 

of 


cites an uneaſineſs in the ſtomach, which we denominate 
hunger ; and this, if not attended to, is ſoon followed by 
languor and faintneſs. To account for this, various hypotheſes 
have been imagined. 'The ancients thought this was occa- 
fioned by the open and empty tubes continuing to ſuck or 
draw in nouriſhment after all moiſture was exhauſted, Upon 
this principle, the ſenſe of hunger would ceaſe when the 
veſſels had had ſufficient time very conſiderably to diminiſh 
or perhaps obliterate their cavities. A more modern opinion 
is, that the gaſtric juice, coming in contact with the ſides of 
the ſtomach when empty, vellicates its fibres, and thence 
excites the ſenſation of hunger. This continuing a long time, 
the coats of the ſtomach become at length inſenſible to the 
ſtimulus, and the appetite is loſt. The obſervation, how- 
ever, 1s true, that by refraining too long from food the ap- 
petite becomes proſtrated, and is loſt; and it does honour to 
the ingenuity of Favorinus to have hit upon this method of 
, curing a depraved or inordinate appetite. 
On the ſame ſubject, the following extract from my friend 
Dr. Ruſſel's Hiſtory of Aleppo ſeems pertinent in this place: 
« But the moſt remarkable of all the voluntary faſts is one 
of fix complete days, during which time thoſe who faſt reli. 
giouſly maintain an abſtinence from all kinds of nouriſhment, 
not ſo much as ſuffering water to enter their lips, and, what 
they reckon almoſt an equal hardſhip, renouncing tobacco. 
Some, during the two firſt days of this faſt, make their ap- 
pearance in the bazar to tranſact buſineſs, but confine them- 
ſelves afterwards cloſe to the houſe, and paſs the time in read- 
ing the ſcriptures or in prayer. During the two firſt days, 
| they ſuffer both from hunger and thirſt ; but afterwards, the 
ſenſe of hunger being blunted, they ſuffer chiefly from thirſt. 
After the third or fourth day, they appear for the moſt 
part dull and d-. thei breath becomes in a high degree 
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of the belly, and the cavity of the ſtomach, cauſe 
hunger, which, either being filled with food, or 
contracted by continued privation, the longing 
deſire and craving for food is extinguiſhed.” The 
ſame Eraſiſtratus obſerves too,” fays he, © that the 
Scythians, when -occaſion required, in order to 
endure hunger longer than uſual, applied a very 
tight bandage round the belly; and they thought 
that by this compreſſion of the belly hunger was 
prevented. Theſe and other obſervations Favo- 
rinus, with the greateſt affability, communicated. 
And when, ſome time after, I read Eraſiſtratus's 
firſt book of Diſtinctions, I met with the paſſage 
which I had heard Favorinus quote. His words 
upon the ſubject are theſe: © I ſuppoſed, there- 
fore, from the violent contraction of the belly, 
a great abſtinence from food had taken place; 
for generally, to thoſe who abſtain by choice from 
food, at firſt hunger ariſes, but after a time it 
ceaſes.” So, a little further on, © The Scythians 
are wont, when upon any occaſion it is neceſ- 
fary for them to faſt, to bind up the belly with 
broad belts, in order to ſubdue their hunger; for 
when the ſtomach is nearly full, or has no va- 
cuity in it, they are then not hungry, and when 


offenſive, and their pulſe ſinking, is variably quick and flow. 
On the evening of the fixth day, at the expiration of the 
faſt, they moiſten the throat with a few ſpoonfuls of oil of 
almonds, and afterwards fip chicken broth. They return, 
by flow degrees, to the uſe of ſolid food, and it is a long while 
before they recover their former appetite,” 


the 
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the body is thus preſſed together it has no va- 
cuity.” In the ſame treatiſe Eraſiſtratus ſays, 
that the intolerable power of hunger, which 
the Greeks call Ezx;uov, (the hunger of an ox) 
happens more frequently on very cold days than 
when the weather is ſerene and temperate ; and 
he ſays, he has not yet diſcovered the cauſes 
why that diſeaſe prevails particularly at ſuch a 
time. Theſe are his words: © It is yet un- 
known, and worthy of enquiry, on account of 
this and other diſorders of the kind, why, parti- 
cularly in cold weather rather than in temperate, 
this ſymptom appears.” 


Cuan 
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CRASH. IV. 


The form of words in which the herald prodaimed 
war againſt their enemies. — The form of oath con- 
ceruing militery thefts. That ſoldiers enrolled 
were, within a fixed time, to aſſemble in a par- 
ticular place. —On what account they might ſome- 

* times be freed from iheir oath, 


INCIUS), in his third book de Re Militari, 
writes, that the herald * of the Romans, 
when declaring war againſt an enemy, threw a 


© Cincius.]—This perſon lived in the time of Hannibal; 
by whom, according to Voſſius, he was taken priſoner. Be- 
ſides the treatiſe on Tactics, which is here quoted, he is 
faid to have written the Hiſtory of Hannibal in Greek. He 
is quoted in two or three places by Macrobius. 

* Herald.) — Fecialis. Theſe were twenty in number, and 
decided upon every thing which related to the declaration 
of war or making of peace. All the ceremonies of doing 
theſe have been given in detail by hh Livy, Diony- 
ſius, &c. 

Every thing preceding the 1 of war was con- 
ducted in the moſt formal manner. The herald firſt went 
to demand compenſation for injury received ; this was re- 
peated at the interval of ten days; finally, war was de- 
clared with the circumſtances mentioned in this chapter. 

The form of the oath, and indeed every thing which this 

chapter involves, will be found by the more curious reader 
amply diſcuſſed by Lipſius de Militia Romana. 
5 javelin 
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javelin into their territories, and made uſe of 
theſe words: © Becauſe the Hermundulan peo- - 
ple, and the men of that people, have waged war 
againſt the Roman people, and thereby given 
cauſe of offence, and becauſe the Roman peo- 
ple have commanded war to be declared againſt 
the Hermunduli and the men of that nation, 
therefore I, pronounce and wage war upon the 
Hermunduli and the men of that people.” 
And in the 5th book of the ſame Cincius is 
this paſſage : © When formerly a levy was made, 
and troops were enrolled, the military tribune 
adminiſtered to them an oath in this form: In 
the magiſtracy of Caius Lælius, the ſon of Caius 
the conſul, and Lucius Cornelius, the fon of Pub- 
lius the conſul, in the army and ten miles round 
it, you ſhall, neither alone nor with confederates, 
commit theft, nor take away, upon any occa- 
ſion, any thing of more value than a ſilver coin. 
Beyond this, if any ſpear, ſpear-ſtaff, wooden 
utenſil, provender, bladder, purſe, torch, what- 
ever you may have found or carried away, not 
being your own, of more value than a filver 
coin, you ſhall bring it to Caius Lælius, the ſon 
of Caius the conſul, or to Lucius Cornelius, the 
ſon of Publius the conſul, or to whom he ſhall 
appoint; or you ſhall make known, within three 
days following, what you have found, or impro- 
perly taken away, or you ſhall reſtore it 
to the perſon you ſuppoſe to be its right owner, 
Vor. III. P chat 
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that vou ſhew yourſelf diſpoſed to do juf- 
rice.” 

When the foldiers were enrolled, days were 
fixed for their appearance, at which time, 
when called upon by the conſul, they anſwered, 
The oath which bound them to appear was 
drawn up with theſe exceptions; namely: If 
any of the following reaſons occurred, a dome- 
ſtic funeral, a tenth day feaſt*, or any calendar 
N which could not * obſerved unleſs 
he was preſent, an infectious diſeaſe, or an omen 
which he could not paſs by without ablution, or 
an anniverſary ſacrifice, which could not proceed 
unleſs he were there on that day, or a lawſuit 
with an adverſary, and a day appointed; if any 
of theſe cauſes occur, the preyention is legal; but 
on the day after ſuch hindrance, he ſhall repair 
to that diſtrict, village, or town, which has been 
appointed.” In the ſame book alſo is this paſ- 
fage : © He who was abſent without legal excuſe. 


® Tenth day feaft.]—The feriz or holydays among the 
Romans were either public or private. The feriz denicales 
were among the latter, and were inſtituted by way of purify- 
ing a family from the contamination of a dead body. 

Funeral feaſts in honour of the dead were common in 
all oriental countries. See Jeremiah, xvi. 6, 7. and 
Harman's Obſervations on Paſſages of Scripture. The object 
and effect of both feriz were alike, to conſole the ſurvivors. 
See allo Ezekiel, xxiv. 17. where we learn, that the friends 


of the deceaſed ſent proviſions for theſe funeral feaſts to 
the houſe. 


— „ Was 
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was termed infrequens *.” In the ſixth book we 
find, © The knights ranks were called the wings 
of the army, becauſe they were placed on the 
right and left of the legions, like wings upon 
the bodies of birds. In a legion there are ſixty 
centurions, thirty ſtandard- nn and ten co- 
horts.“ 


Infreguent.—It is not eaſy to explain the preciſe mean- 
ing of this term. In the fourth book of the Stratagems of 
Frontinus this paſſage occurs: | 

Cum a Liguribus in prœlio Q. Politius col. interfectus 
eſſet, decrevit ſenatus uti ea legio in cujus acie conſul erat 
occiſus, tota infrequens referretur ſtipendium ei annuum non 
daretur, zraque reſcinderentur. 


Again, in Plautus, we find #nfrequers thus fats 


Quin ubi nihil det pro infrequente eum mittas militia 
domum. 
But when 
His purſe is cloſed, diſmiſs him from her ſervice 
Like a deſerter. 


This is the interpretation of Plautus, and is the moſt pro- 
bable interpretation of the word. 

For the remainder of this chapter, the reader will do well 
to conſult Lipſius, which again will receive farther illuſtra- 
tion, to be found in the Military Antiquities of Britain, by 
General Roy, publiſhed by the Society of Antiquaries. 
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C H AP. V. 
Meaning and form of the word veſtibulunt. 


E have many words in common uſe, of 

whoſe proper and exact ſignification we 

are yet ignorant; but, following the common 
acceptation without examining it, we rather ſeem 
to ſay what we mean, than really do ſay it. As 
veſtibulum is a word perpetually occurring in con- 
verſation, but by no means ſufficiently underſtood. 
by thoſe who uſe it without refkerve. I have ob- 
ſerved that fome, even learned men, thought the 
veſtibulim was the firſt part of the houſe, which 
is commonly called atrium, (the hall). Cæci- 
lius Gallus, in his book upon the meaning of 
words uſed in the civil law, ſays, “ that the ve/- 
tibule is not either in the houſe nor a part of the 
houſe, but is a vacant ſpace before the gate of 
the houſe, through which there is an open way 
and acceſs to the houſe, while on the right and 
left, between the gate and the houſe, which are 


united, to this way a ſpace is leſt, and the gate 
Itſelf is divided from this way by an area. 
Area.] — A ſimilar definition of the veſtibulum is given 
by Macrobius,—Veſtjbulum aream dici quæ a via domum 
dividit. The French have a peculiar mode of expreſſing 2 
houſe, which has what is here repreſented as an area or veſti- 
bule before it; they call it entre cour et jardin. 


The 


1 
1 
1 
* 
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The meaning of this word has cauſed much dif- 
pute; and all the obſervations upon it that I have 
read have been awkward and abſurd; but I re- 
member Sulpitius Apollinaris, a man of elegant 
accompliſhments, ſpoke thus of it: © The par- 
ticle ve, like ſome others, has fometimes an in- 
tenſive and ſomerimes a privative power ; for in 
vetus and vebemens, the one is compounded of ve 


and ætas, and part of it is loſt, the other is de- 
rived from vi mentis. But the word veſcum, 


which is formed by compounding the particle ve 
and eſce, receives the power of each oppoſite in- 
terpretation. Lucretius uſes vgſcum ſalem in ex- 
preſſing an inclination to eat. Lucilius uſes ve/- 
cum in ſpeaking of faſtidiouſneſs in eating. For- 
merly, they who built large houſes left a ſpace 
before the gate that there might be a vacancy 
between the road and the houſe. Perſons who 
came to wait upon the maſter of the houſe ſtop- 


® Y:cum.]—Conſult Servius on the third Georgic, v. 175. 
Nec veſcas ſalicum frondes. 


Servius interprets veſcas by ficcas. Our Martyn calls the 
veſcas frondes, tender leaves. Servius quotes this line from 
Afraniusme | 

At puer eſt veſcus, imbecillus viribus. 
Where veſcus means thin or lean, ſo that the commentators 


are at variance about this word, ſome making it catable, 
others the contrary. 
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ped here before they were admitted, and thus 
neither ſtood in the ſtreet nor were actually in 
the houſe. Thus, from this pompous waiting- 
place ?, this (/abulatio) room to ſtand in, they 
were called veſtibula, great ſpaces, as I ſaid be- 
fore, left before the doors of the houſe for per- 
fons to wait in before they were admitted. We 
muſt remember that this word 1s not always 
uſed by the ancients in its original ſignification, 
but in a ſecondary one, which is not however far 


removed from the proper meaning, as in the 
fixth book of Virgil 


Veſtibulum ante ipſum, primiſque in faucibus Orci, 
Luctus & ultricis poſuere cubilia cure. 


Here he does not call the vęſtibule the firſt part of 
the infernal habitation, although it might be 


3 Waiting place.] — Among the ſlaves who filled the palaces 
of the great and opulent men at Rome were fome called 
fervi officieff; theſe, according to Pignorius de Servis, 
always waited for orders and employment in the veſtibule. 
This cuſtom of waiting to ſalute the great is mentioned by 


moſt of the ancient writers, but particularly by Juvenal 
Tota ſalutatrix jam turba peregerit urbem, &c. 
Again, the ſame author— 
Omnia Rome, 
Cum pretio, quid das ut Coſſum aliquando ſalutes, 


Seneca laughs at this flattering crowd and contemptible cul. 


tom; his words are, “In pectore amicus non in atrio quz- 
rĩtur.“ | | 


| thought 
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thought to be ſo called. But he deſcribes two 
places before the gates of Orcus, the veſtibule and 
the (fances) jaws, of which the veſtibule he 
deſcribes as ſituated before the habitation itſelf, 
before the penetralia of Orcus; but the jaws he 
calls a narrow paſſage, through which the veſti- 
ule is approached. 
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CHaa* YE 


The viftims called bidentes; why ſo named. Opi- 
nions of Publius Nigidius and Julius Hi — on 
this * 


N our way from Greece, we touched in our 
veſſel at Brunduſfium *. There a lecturer in 
the Latin language, from Rome, exhibited him- 
ſelf in public, having been ſent for by the Brun- 
duſians for this purpoſe. For the fake of amule- 
ment I attended this man, for my mind was 
weary and languid from the rolling of the ſea. He 
was reading, in a barbarous and ignorant manner, 
the ſeventh book of Virgil, which contains this 
line: 


« Centum lanigeras mactabat rite bidentes.” 


He deſired any perſon to aſk him what queſtion 
he thought proper. Surprized at the confidence 
of this illiterate man, I faid, © Tell us, Sir, what 
is meant by bidentes?” © Bidentes,” replied he, 
means ſheep, and they are termed lanigeræ, 
(woolly) to denote more fully that they are ſheep.” 
e Now,” ſaid I, © we ſhall ſee whether ſheep 


* Brunduſium.]J--Whoever returned from Greece, or any 
part of Aſia, to Rome, neceſlarily put in at Brunduſium. 
See Strabo, book 6. who deſcribes the diſtances and places 
from the coaſt to Rome. Brunduſium is now called Brun- 


diſi. 
Alone, 
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alone, as you ſay, are called bidentes, and whe- 
ther Pomponius, the poet of Atella, was wander- 


ing among the barbarians of Tranſalpine Gaul, 
when he wrote— 


Mars tibi voveo facturum, 
Si unquam redierit, bidenti verre. 


To Mars, when his return ſhall glad theſe eyes, 
A boar of two years old I'll ſacrifice. 


But I wiſh to know what you ſuppoſe to be 
the derivation * of this word.” He then, with- 
out any delay, but with a good deal of aſſurance, 
faid, that ſheep were called bidentes, becauſe they 
had but two teeth. © Where in the world, 1 
beg,” ſaid I, © have you ſeen a ſheep which, by 
nature, has only two teeth? Behold a prodigy! 
we muſt perform the ceremony of ablution.” 
Angry then with me, and diſconcerted, Pro- 
poſe,” ſays he, © ſuch queſtions as are proper to 
put to a grammarian, for ſhepherds converſe upon 


* Derivatiox.]J-See Macrobius, Saturnal. vi. 9. and Ser- 
vius, at the fourth Eneid, line 57. 5 
Bidens is alſo uſed for ap agricultural inftrument. See 
Georgic 2. ver. 354. 


Seminibus poſitis ſupereſt deducere terram, 
Sæpius ad capita et duros jactare bidentes, 
This Martyn explains to be the inſtrument with two hooked 
iron teeth, which our farmers call a drag. 
In Gruter's Inſcriptions it is worth while to remark, that 
the expreſſion of ſacerdotes bidentales occurs. 


the 
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the teeth of ſheep.” I laughed at the blockhead's 
humour, and left him. But Publius Nigidius, in 
his book upon Entrails, ſays, that not only ſheep, 
but all victims of two years old, were called 
\ bidentes; but he has not explained why. But 
what I before ſuppoſed, I find confirmed in ſome 
records treating of the pontifical office, that they 
were at firſt called >:dennes, from biennes, with the 
inſertion of a letter z then, by uſe, the word 
became corrupted, and from bidennes was made 
bidentes, becauſe that appeared of more eaſy pro- 
nunciation. But Julius Higinus, who appears to 
have been well acquainted with the pontifical 
office, in his fourth book upon Virgil affirms, 
that thoſe victims were called bidentes which by 
their age had two prominent teeth. Theſe are 
his words: * The victim called bidens ſhould 
have eight teeth, and two of theſe more promi- 
nent than the reſt, by which it is plain that they 
are proceeding from youthto maturity.” Whether 
this opinion of Higinus be true or not, 1s to be 
determined, not by.: ** but by ocular de- 
monſtration. 


CA. 
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Cnae., VII”. 


Laberius has licentiouſiy introduced many words; be 


has alſo uſed many, the latinity of which is ſu pi 
Cious. 


ABERIUS, in his Mimes, has uſed too 
much licence in inventing words; for he 

uſes mendicimonium and mæcbimonium, adulterio- 
nem and adulteritatem for adulterium, and depu- 
dicavit for flupravit, and abluvium for diluvium; 
and, in his Cophinus he has written manuatus e 
for furatus eff; and in his Fuller he calls a 
thief manuarius. © Manuari, pudorem perdidiſti—" 
«© Thief, thou haſt loſt thy ſhame.” Many words 
of this ſort he invents, and ſometimes uſes obſo- 
lete words, or thoſe which are only ſpoken by 
the loweſt dregs of the people; as in his Spin- 
ners: © Tollet bona fide vos Orcus nudas in 


Little can be ſail in way of comment on this chapter, 
which can poſſibly entertain the Engliſh reader. Barthius 


has vindicated Laberius, p. 1269 of his Adverfaria; fo has 


Turnebus, and fo has Rutgerſius; this latter ſays, that 
Gellius has calumniated Laberius in calling him the inventor 
of the word Cocis; he only borrowed it. 

The term Cocio occurs twice in Plautus; once in the Aſi- 
nania, and once in the Miles. 


Theſe Mimæ are mentioned by Stephens, and their frag- | 


ments collected. See article Laberius, in the F ragmenta Poe- 
tarum Veterum. It is probable that which is here printed 
zecyomantia ſhould be necromantia. 

Cato- 


| 
| 
| 
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Catonium;“ and he has the expreſſions elutriare 
lintea, & labandria, ſpeaking of things ſent to 
the waſh, and he ſays © collicior in fullonicam, 
and quid properas quid præcurris Caldonia? and 
in his Rope-maker, he has © calaburriunculos,” 
which we uſually call ca/aburriones; and in 
his Compitales, malas he terms malaxas; and 
in his Cacomemnon, are theſe lines 


Hic eſt ille gurdus quem ego, 
Me abhinc duos menſes ex Africi 
Venientem, excepiſſe tibi narravi. 


This is that fool who ſome two months ago 
Received me, as I told you, when I came 
From Africa. | 


In his Mime called Natal, he uſes the word 
« obbam” camelliam piftatium & capitium, as © in- 
duis capitium tunice pittacium. Moreover, in his 
Anna Perenna, he has gubernium for gubernator, 
(a pilot), planum for ſycopbante, (a ſycophant), and 
nanum for pumilio, (a dwarf); however, Marcus 
Cicero uſes planum for fycophantd, in his Defence 
of Cluentius. In his Mime, called Saturnalia, he 
calls farcimen, botulum, and utes hominem levenam tor 
levem ; and, in his Necromantia, he uſes frequently 
coctio for the old word ærulator. Thele are La- 
berius's words: * Duas uxores, hoc hercle plus 
negotii eſt (inquit Cocio ſex ædiles viderat); 

but 
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but in his Alexandrea he has uſed a Greek word 
in its vulgar ſenſe appoſitely and properly, namely, 
emplaſtrum *, neutrally, in the following paſſage 


Quid eſt jusjurandum? Emplaſtrum ris alieni. 


* Emplaſtrum.]—Salmaſius aſſigns theſe verſes to Lyucilius; 


their meaning 1s, What 1s an oath? Why, a way to get 
out of debt. | 


CHAP, 
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CnapPp. VIII. 


Meaning of what logicians call axiom : other ob- 
ſer vations on the elements of logic. 


HEN I wanted to be inſtructed in* the ru- 

diments of logic, it was neceſſary to ſtudy 
and to know what logicians call the introductions, 
and in the firſt place to learn the axioms, which 
Marcus 


* Inſiruded in.] Imbuiĩ vellemus. Thus in a fragment of 
Cicero, preſerved in Nonius Marcellus: ad ſapientiam con- 
cipiendam imbui & præparari decet. 

On what is here meant by axioms, conſult the various 
readings of Muretus, where we find that axioms were not 
underſtood to convey the ſame meaning in the ancient as in 
the modern ſchools of logic; axiomata ſunt quas in ſcholis 
hodie propoſitiones vocant. Cicero calls them enuntiatiores. 
De Fato, c. 1. 

According to Diogenes Laertius, Chromachus Thurius 
was the firſt who wrote on axioms. He was followed by 
Chryſippus. The firſt Latin writer on this e was L. 
Alius Stilo. 

Every thing relating to the logic of the different es of phi - 
loſophers among the ancients will be found agreeably and per- 
ſpicuouſly compreſſed in Dr. Enſield's uſeful Hiſtory of Phi- 
loſophy. What can we ſay, concludes this writer, concern- 
ing the whole buſineſs of dialectics, as it appears to have been 
conducted by the ſtoics, but exclaim with Seneca: 

| O pueriles 
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Marcus Varro ſometimes calls profata, and ſome- 
times proloquia. I inquired diligently for the 
commentary of Lzlius (a learned man, and the 
inſtructor of Varro) upon theſe prologuia. Hav- 
ing met with this book in the library of the 
Temple of Peace, I peruſed it, but found nothing 
which gave me any inſtruction or information. 
Lzlius ſeems to have compoſed this book rather 
to help his own memory, than to inſtruct others, 
I returned therefore from neceſſity to my Greek, 
where I found an axiom defined in theſe words, 
* a propoſition perfect and ſelf-evident.” I fate 
down to tranſlate this, becauſe it was expreſſed 
in new and abſtruſe terms, which my ears, 
from want of uſe, could not endure. But Marcus 
Varro, in his twenty-fourth book upon the Latin 
language, addreſſed to Cicero, thus clearly defines 
it: © A proloquium is a ſentence in which no- 
thing is deficient.” But its meaning will be more 
clearly ſhewn by an example ; an axiom there- 
fore, or a proloquium, is of this kind: Hannibal 


O pueriles ineptias, in hoc ſupercilia ſubduximus? in hoe 
barbam demiſſimus; hoc eſt quod triſtes docemus et pal- 
lidi, 

Seneca, however, in another place, ſeems rather to“ be 
afraid of the alluring and faſcinating power of theſe pur- 
ſuits, . 

Hoc habent ſophiſmata in ſe peſimum, dulcedinem quan- 
dam ſui faciunt, et animum ſpecie ſubtilitatis in ductum tenent 
at remorantur. 

Was 
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was a Carthaginian. Scipio deſtroyed Numantia. 
Milo was convicted of murder. Pleaſure is nei- 
ther a good nor an evil.“ And whatever is ſo 
ſpoken, as a full and perfect ſentence, ſo that it 
muſt neceſſarily be either poſitively true or falſe, 
this by logicians is called axiom; that is, a pro- 
poſition containing a perfect truth or falſehood. 
This was called, as I ſaid before, by Marcus 
Varro, prolequium, but by Marcus Cicero pronun- 
ciatum, which term he ſaid he only uſed, till he 
ſhould be able to find a better. 

But what the Greeks call cu afiupe, a 
connected axiom, ſome of our writers call junctum, 
others connexum. This connected axiom is as fol- 
lows: „If Plato walks, Plato is moved. If it be day, 
the ſun is upon the earth. So likewiſe what they 
call CUVATETAEYjaevoy (involved) we call conjunc- 
tum or copulatum, and is of this kind : © Publius 
Scipio, the ſon of Paulus, was twice conſul ; he 
triumphed, and diſcharged the office of cenſor, 
and in his cenſorſhip was the colleague of Lucius 
Mummius.“ But in every inſtance of this in- 
volved axiom, if there be one falſehood, although 
the reſt be true, the whole is pronounced falſe. 
For if to all theſe truths which I have ſpoken of 
Scipio, I ſhould add, that “ he conquered Han- 
nibal in Africa,” which 1s falſe, all theſe things 
which are united with it, on account of this one 
falſchood, will be deemed falſe, becauſe they are 

ſaid 
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ſaid at the ſame time. There is alſo an axiom 
which the Greeks call 9: yperor, difunited, we 
digjunctum; it is of this kind: © Pleafure is 
either evil or good, or it is neither good nor evil; 
but all things which are thus ſeparated ſnould 
be contrary to each other. Theſe oppoſites the 
Greeks call . and they are adverſe to 
each other. Of things thus ſeparated, one ſhould 
be true, the others falſe. But if it happens that 
of theſe things nothing is true, or all be true, or 
more than one be true, or if thoſe which are ſe- 
parated do not oppoſe, or they which oppoſe are 
not properly contrary, then this 1s a falſe ſepara- 
tion, and is called TapziieCeuvyueror, as in the 
following propoſition things oppoſed are not 
contrary : * either you run, or walk, or ſtand 
ſtill;” for though theſe things are adverſe to 
each other, yet when oppoſed they are not re- 
pugnant; for not to walk, nor run, nor ſtand 
ſtill, are not contrary to each other, Thoſe things 
are called contraries which cannot at the ſame 
time be true; but you may at one time be fo 
circumſtanced as neither to walk, nor ſtand ſtill, 
nor run. But it, will be enough to have given 
this little taſte of logic, I have only to add, and 
to urge by way of advice, that although the ſtudy 
and attention to this ſcience in its rudiments may 
prove dull, diſguſting, and uſeleſs, yet as ſoon as 


Vor, III 1 Q you 
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you have made a little progreſs, its advantage 
will ſo impreſs your mind, that an inſatiable fond- 
neſs for it will ſucceed, to which, unleſs you 
fix ſome limits, there will be no ſmall danger 
leſt, among the mazes and meanders of logic, 
you ſhould grow old, as among the rocks of tbe 


CAA. 
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Cask 2K, 


$:gmfication of the term, which frequently occurs in 
the old books, ſuſque deque. 


FSUSRUE degue fero, or ſuſque degue babeo, 
(for both theſe phraſes are uſed) is an ex- 


preſſion to be found in the converſation of the 
learned in poetry, and frequently in the epiſtles 
of the ancients. But you will more readily find 
perſons who uſe this phraſe, than thoſe who un- 
derſtand it. Thus, many of us, who have found 
a few abſtruſe words, are in a hurry rather to 
apply them, than to learn their true meaning. 
Suſque deque ferre means to be of an unmoved 
mind, and to pay little attention to any thing 
that happens; ſometimes it means to neglect 
and deſpiſe, and has nearly the fame power as 
«Japogriv, to be indifferent. Thus Laberius in 
his Compitales: | 


1 Suyſque degue.] We have a common phraſe in Engliſh 
which exactly explains theſe words: we ſay the ups and 
downs of fortune or of life. It has now ceaſed to be conſi- 
dered as elegant and correct; but our older writers uſed it 
without ſeruple. 


vor. III. Q2 Nunc 
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Nunc tu lentus es, nunc tu ſig ue deque fers, 
Materfamilias tua in lecto adverſo* ſedet, 
Servos ſextantis verbis nefariis utitur. 


Marcus Varro, in his Siſenna, or Tract on Hiſ- 

tory, uſes, quod fi non horum omnium ſimilia 

eſſent principia ac poſtprincipia * /u/que degue 
eſſet. Lucilius in his third Satire too: | 


Verum hic ludus /u/que omnia degue fuerunt, 

Suſque & deque fuere, inquam, omnia ludus 
jocuſque, | * 

Illud opus durum ut ſetinum arceſſimus finem. 


Aye. montes, Etnæ omnes aſperi Athones. 


> Le&o adverfo.]—This has alluſion to a peculiar cuſtom, 

which is ſufficiently explained in Geſner's Theſaurus. The 

lectus adverſus was the genial or nuptial couch, and was 

erected adverſum januæ, in the atrium, oppoſite to the janua 

or principal gate. Here the miſtreſs of the family ſate at 

work with her maids. See an elegant introduction of this 

circumſtance in Propertius, from Cornelia, the wife of Le-- 
pidus, who is thus ſuppoled to addreſs her children: 


Seu tamen ad verſum mutarit janua lectum 
Sederit et noſtro cauta noverca toro, &c, 


Poſtprincipia.— This is a word of ſomewhat uncommon 
occurrence; we find it however in Plautus: 


Atque edepol firme ut quiſque rem accurat ſuam, 
Sic ei procedunt poſtprincipia denique. 


See Terentius Varro, with Scaliger's notes. The word 5 
principia again occurs in the 1 Ch chapter of this book. 


CHAP. 
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CaHar. X. 


Who thoſe are, called proletarii and capiti cenſi. 
Meaning of the word aſſiduus in the Twelve 
Tables, with its formation. 


NE day, when there was a ceſſation of bu- 
ſineſs in the forum at Rome, and a jovial 
feſtival was celebrated, in an aſſembly where 
many 


1 Proletarius. Thus, in Plautus, ſermo proletarius is uſed 
as ſynonymous with mean, vulgar, &c. 
See the Miles Glorioſus, act. iii. 1. v. 157. 


Quin tu iſtanc 1 hinc veterem atque antiquam 
amoves, 


Nam proletariq. ſermone nunc quidem hoſpes utere. 
Which Thornton thus renders: 


Away now with ſuch antiquated ſtuff, 

The ordinary cant of common folks. 
The proletarii & capite cen were ranked together in the 
ſicth claſs of Roman citizens, as they were divided by 
Servius Tullius. See Heineccius, p. 152. —See alſo on 
this ſubject Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, from whom it ap- 
pears that the prolerarii were conſidered as of no farther 
utility to the ſtate than by ſupplying it with children; 
and the oapite cenſi, qui præter caput et nomen nihil ad- 
modum in cenſu profiterentar. We find the words caput 
and capita uſed in an infinite variety of ſignifications. Thus 
A we 
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many of us happened to meet, the third book 
of Ennius's Annals was read, in which are theſe 
lines 


ce Proletarius publicitus ſcutiſque ferroque 
“ Ornatur, ferro muros urbemque forumque 
* Excubiis curant.“ 


Immediately a debate began upon the meaning 
of the word proletarius. I then addreſſing my- 
ſelf to a friend of mine in the company well 
verſed in law matters, requeſted that he would 
explain the word to us. He anſwered, that he 
was a lawyer, and not a grammarian; © therefore,” 
faid I, © you ought the rather to explain it, being, 
as you fay, a lawyer ; for Ennius took this word 
from your Twelve Tables, where, if I rightly 
remember, theſe words occur: © Affiduo vindex 
aſſiduus eſto. Proletaris cui quivis volet vindex 
eſto.” Do not now ſuppoſe that we are reading 
one of Quintus Ennius's Annals, but the Twelve 
Tables, and explain to us what is the meaning of 
civis proletarius.” ] (ſaid he) might be expected 
to interpret this if I had learned the laws of 
the Fauni and ahoriginal poſſeſſors of the land; 
but ſince ſuch words as proletarii, adſidui, and 


we have /ibera capita, The legal phraſe, as applied to 
ſlaves was, eos caput non habere, that is, they were nonen- 

tities. Theſe terms alſo are both uſed by Arnobius, adver- 
ſus gentes ;—definite hominem proletarius cum fit claſſicis, et 
capite cum cenſeatur, adſcribere ordinibus primis. 


ſenates, 


or Auflus GELLEUS: 2 


ſenates, fell into diſuſe, and when ſureties, under 


ſureties, fines of twenty-pence, laws of retaliation, 
and trials for theft conducted cum lance & licio, 


have been aboliſhed, and the whole ancient 
ſcheme of the Twelve Tables, except that part of 


it relating to the ſuits of the centumvirs, has, by 
the ZEbutian law *, been done away, it is neceſ- 
ſary for me to apply myſelf to the ſtudy of ſuch 
laws and words as are now in uſe.” It happened 
at this moment that we ſaw Julius Paulus paſting 


* Zbutian law.]—We know nothing of this law, or of 
the perſon who introduced it. There is, indeed, the diſ- 
puted fragment of a monument, on which Lucius Æbutius 
is called a tribune of the people, and commended for abo- 
liſhing thoſe laws of the Twelve Tables which were uſeleſs 
to the ſtate, and injurious to individuals. The word aun, 
which occurs in this chapter, may be better explained- by, 
one who could pay money, qui aſſes dare poſſit.— Thus 
Plautus uſes it in the Amphitryon : 


Nocteſque dieſque aſſidus ſatis ſuperque eſt, 
Quod facto aut dicto adeſt opus, quietus ne ſis. 


Thornton has not happily rendered this paſſage.—He ſays, 


This is the hardſhip of a great man's ſervice, 
Wherefore his ſervant leads a plaguy life on't ; 

By day, „by night, there's work enough, and more, 
That will not let him reſt. | 


Of afiduus, Feſtus gives a different ſignification. 
Adfiduus dicitur qui in ea re quam frequenter agit quaſi 
conſediſſe videatur. But he alſo adds the interpretation given 


above. He mentions, moreover, a third meaning, qui ſump- 


tu proprio militabat. 
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by, the moſt learned poet in my memory. We 
ſaluted him, and begged him to explain to us the 
meaning and derivation of that word: They,“ 
faid he, who were of the loweſt and pooreſt 
rank among the Roman people, and were 
not eſtimated to be worth more than fifteen 
hundred pieces of braſs, were called proletarii ; 
they, however, who were rated at nothing, or 
a very trifling eſtimate, were ſaid to be capite 
cenſi; and the loweſt of all rates was three hun- 
dred and ſeventy - five pieces: but as goods 
and money appeared as a fort of hoſtage and 
pledge to the republic, and was as it were a bond 
and ſecurity for their patriotiſm, ſo none of the 
proletarii, or capite cenſi, were enrolled as ſoldiers, 
unleſs in ſome extraordinary tumult, becauſe 
their domeſtic ties were flight, or none at all. 
But the proletarii were ſomewhat higher, both in 
rank and name, than the capite cenſi; for in 
the troubleſome times of the republic they were 
levied indiſcriminately, becauſe there was a ſcar- 
city of recruits, and arms were provided for them 
at the public coſt; and thefe forces were not 
called capite cenſi, but by the more auſpicious name 
of proletarian, from their duty, and office (pro!:s 
edendæ) of providing children; becauſe, though 
they could not aſſiſt the ſtate much in money, yet 
they could ſupply it with abundance of children, 
Caius Marius, as ſome ſay, in the Cimbrian war, 
and in very perilous times, or rather, according 
| | to 
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to Salluſt, in the Jugurthine war, firſt enrolled 


the capite cenſi as ſoldiers, a thing unheard of be- 


fore. Adfiduus (a ſurety) uſed in the Twelve 
Tables for a rich man, and one ready to contri- 
bute money when the exigencies of the ſtate de- 
manded it, or from his readineſs to perform any 
duty incident to his ſtation. Salluſt's words, in his 
hiſtory of the Jugurthine war, concerning Caius 
Marius, and the capite cenſi, are theſe : © he then 
began to enliſt ſoldiers, not aſter the manner of 
his anceſtors, nor with any regard to their ranks ; 
but all who were willing, and chiefly the capite 
cenſi. Some thought this was done through the 
ſcarcity of proper men, and others to anſwer the 
conſul's ambitious views; becauſe he was highly 
honoured and applauded by that claſs of people, 
and becauſe to one in ſearch of power the moſt 
indigent perſon is the moſt convenient.” 
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. 


Story, from Herodotus, of the deſtruction of the P ſyll, 
who lived in the deſerts of Africa *. 


HE. race of the Marſi in Italy is ſaid to 

have ſprung from Marſus, the ſon of Circe. 
To the men of this race, whoſe families were 
not yet ſtained by the mixture of any foreign al- 
liance, it was given, by a certain hereditary power, 
to become ſubduers of noxious ſerpents, and to 
perform wonderful cures by incantations and 
herbs. This ſame power we ſee certain perſons 
called Phlli poſſeſs; for an account of whoſe 
name and origin, having ſearched old books, I 


t I have endeavoured to illuſtrate the paſſage and cir- 
cumſtance which is here quoted concerning the P///z, in my 
tranſlation of Herodotus, vol. ii. page 332. to this place I 
beg leave to refer the reader; I add, however, two paſſages 
which I omitted in that work. See Virgil, En. vii. 758. 
where the Marſi are thus mentioned 


Neque enim juvrre in vulnera cautus, 
Somniferi et Marſis quæſitæ montibus herbæ. 


See alſo Silius Italicus, 1. viii. 496. 
At Marſica pubes 
Et bellare manu et chelydris cantare ſoporem, 
Vipereumque herbis hebetare et carmine dentem. 


5 at 
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at laſt found in the fourth book of Herodotus 
this ſtory of the Phlli; that they inhabited that 
part of Africa which borders upon the Naſa- 
mones; that at a certain time the ſouth wind 
blew upon their territories with great violence 
and for a long time; by this wind their waters 
were dried up, and the Pfyilz, deprived of their 
ſupply, grievouſly reſented the injurious treat- 
ment, and it was decreed that they ſhould pro- 
ceed to attack the wind with arms, and to de- 
mand reparation, as from an enemy, by the forms 
of war. The wind, when they marched out, 
met them with a vehement blaſt, and over- 
whelmed their whole force, and all their arms, 
beneath heaps and mountains of ſand. By this 
incident the PHi periſhed to a man, and the 
Naſamones took poſſeſſion of their country. 


CHAP. 
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Cn AY. XII. 


Of thoſe words which Cloatius Verrius, properly or 
otherwiſe, bas derived from the Greek. 


LOATIUS VERRIUS *, in his books on 

| words taken from the Greek, has made ſome 
obſervations which are curious and ingenious, 
and others fooliſh and trifling. He ſays, the word 
errare (to wander) is from «gc, and produces 
from Homer, pe ex nos 0aooco, c\cyyiore Cuorriuy. 
He likewiſe derives hallucinari* (to blunder) 
from d, whence he ſays comes the word 
elucum, the letter a being changed into e, deſcrip- 
tive of that ſluggiſhneſs and ſtupidity of mind 
which is uſual with blundering people. Faſci- 
num (a charm) he derives from @xoxaveyv, and 


faſcinare (to faſcinate) from Caozavuy, All this 


is ingenious and well enough. But in his fourth 


* Clatius Verrius.]——By ſome this grammarian is called 
Cloatius Verus. 

* Hallucinari.]—See, concerning this word, Salmafius ad 
Solinum, p. 1279.—This critic derives hallucinari from the 
Greek word aauxn. Pſellus de antiquis Medicinz Vocabulis, 
n= LAUXT, 71 (ET EXAUTEWG CLATTIED Erotianus in Lexico—aaury 
e772 wire xarpn;, inde alucinari Latinum, ita enim hoe 
verbum ſcribunt omnes libri veteres, &c. 


x book 
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book he ſays, © fenerator (an uſurer) is quaſi par- * 
veparwup, from @avzolai ems ro XpnTTOTEpAY, becauſe 
this kind of men pretend to be compaſſionate 
and accommodating to poor people who want 
money.” This remark, he ſays, was made by 
Hypſicrates * a grammarian, who has written 
ſome noble treatiſes upon words taken from the 
Greek. But if Cloatius himſelf, or any other 
blockhead, made this remark, nothing can be 
more ſtupid, for fanerator, as Marcus Varro has 
explained it in his book on the Latin language, 
comes from fenus (intereſt), fenus from fetus 
(the womb) as if from a certain womb of money, 
which produces and increaſes ;, and therefore he 
ſays that Marcus Cato, and others of that age, 
uſed to pronounce fenerator without an a, like 
fetus and fæcunditas. 


* Hypficrates.]-—This perſon is not to be confounded 


with an hiſtorian of the ſame name, who is quoted, by 
Lucian. 


CAP. 
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n AP. XIII. 


Meaning of raunicipes. Of municipinm, and where- 

in it differs from colonia. Power and formation 
of this word. What the empercr Adrian ſaid in 
i be ſenate concerning the municipes ". 5 

HE words municipes and municipia are very 

eafily and very commonly applied, and 

you never meet with a man who uſes them, but 

he fuppoſes that he clearly knows their meaning, 


But, 


Gibbon on the ſubject of this 3 has he following 
paſſage: The municipal cities inſenſibly equalled the 
rank and ſplendor of the colonies, and in the reign of Ha- 
drian it was diſputed which was the preferable condition, 
of thoſe ſocieties which had ifſued from, or thoſe which had 
been received into, the boſom of Rome.“ 

The hiſtorian then, referring to this chapter of Gellius, 
adds in a note: 

The emperor Hadrian expreſſed his ſurprize that the 
cities of Utica, Gades, and Italica, which already enjoyed 
the rights of municipia, ſhould ſolicit the title of colonies ; 
their example however became faſhionable, and the empire 
was filled with honorary colonies.” 

The whole ſubject of theſe municipia, colonize, &6. is diſ- 
cuſſed at length by Heineccius ; from him we learn, that 
at firſt the municipia were confined within the limits of Italy, 


des: an 


| 
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But, in truth, one thing is meant and another ex- 
preſſed ; for who is there that, coming from 
any Roman colony, does not call himſelf a muni- 
ceps, and his countrymen municipes, which is very 
far from reaſon and the truth. So we are in-the 
ſame manner ignorant of what and how great a 
difference there is between municipia and colonia ; 
and we are apt to ſuppoſe, that colonies are more 
privileged than municipal towns. Upon the 
errors of this confuſed notion the divine Ha- 
drian has deſcanted very judiciouſly in his oration 
concerning the Italicenſes, among whom he was 
born. Speaking before the ſenate, he ſaid, he 
wondered why the Italicenſes, and many other 
municipal bodies, ſuch as the Tticenſians, while 
they might live according to their own cuſtoms, 
and be governed by their own laws, ſhould be 
anxious to be converted into colonial bodies ; 
whereas, he relates, that the inhabitants of Præ- 
neſte requeſted with the greateſt earneſtneſs of 
the emperor Tiberius, that from a colony they 


afterwards, as the Romans extended their empire and their 
conqueſts, many of the diſtant provinces were made muni- 
cpia; but of theſe municipia there were three gradations of 
rank. See Feſtus at the word municipium. 

The firſt Roman colonies were propagated in this manner: 
Into the firſt cities which Romulus conquered he ſent colo- 
mes from Rome, who were conſidered as a kind of gar- 
riſon, or ſecurity, for the places to which they were ſent. 

See Adams alſo in his chapter on the Rights of Roman 
Citizens, 

might 
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might be changed to the ſtate of a municipality. 
Tiberius granted their requeſt from gratitude, 
becauſe upon their territories, and near their town, 
he had recovered from a dangerous fickneſs. 
The municipes, therefore, are perſons who from 
the municipal towns are, in right of their muni- 
cipality, Roman citizens, governed by their own 
laws, and partakers only of honorary privileges 
with the Roman people, and appear to be fo 
called a munere capeſſendo (from taking offices*) ; 
they are bound by no compulſion or law of the 
Romans, except that they had placed themſelves 


under their power. The Carites*, we learn, 
were 


* From taking offces.]=As ſoon as any of theſe municipes 
choſe to fix their refidence at Rome, they were called ciwes 
ingenui. Thus it might happen that the ſame individual, at 
the ſame time, enjoyed the higheſt offices of Rome, and dig- 
nities of the place which gave him birth; and Milo, when 
candidate for the conſulſhip at Rome, was dictator of Lanu- 
vium, his native city. 'The municipal town where a perſon 
was born was called patria germana, and Rome, patria com- 
munis. 

Cæritet. What Strabo ſays of this people is worthy 
of conſideration here.—See his fifth book. Speaking of 
the people of Italy, he ſays thus of the Czrites, 

The deeds of the Czrites may here be mentioned. They 
overcame the Gauls who had taken Rome, and took forcibly 
from them the plunder which the Romans had voluntarily 
ceded to them. They preſerved alſo the Roman fugitives, 
the ſacred fire, and the Veſtal virgins, And the Romans 
indeed, on their account, who at that time but badly gou 


verned the city, do not ſeem to have been ſufficiently mind- 
ful 
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were the firſt who were made a municipal body 
without the power of voting; they were per- 
mitted the honour of being called Roman citi- 
zens, but were exonerated from offices and taxes, 
on account of their having recovered and pro- 
tected ſome ſacred things in the Gallic war; 
hence thoſe are called tabulæ cerites, upon 
which the cenſors ordered the names of thoſe to 
be inſcribed whom they deprived of their vote. 
But colonies ſtand in another relationſhip : they 
have no footing in the ſtate from any extrinſic 
right, nor do they claim it by their origin, but 
they are as it were offsprings of the ſtate, and 
are of neceſſity ſubject to the laws and inſtitutes 
of the Romans ; which condition, though it be 
more expoſed and leſs free, is yet deemed more 
deſirable and reſpectable, on account of the am- 
plitude and majeſty of the Roman people, of 
which theſe colonies ſeem to be little copies and 
reſemblances, and becauſe the privileges of mu- 
nicipalities become obſcure and obliterated from 
their ignorance of their proper claims. 


ful of the kindneſs they had experienced; for they gave 


taem the rights of the city, but did not enrol their names 
zmong the citizens. 


Vol. III. R Crap. 
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C HAP. XIV. 


Marcus Cato thought that properare differed from 
feſtinare. How abſurdly Verrius Flaccus bas 
explained the origin and meaning of teſtinat *. 


HE words feftinare and properare appear 

to mean the ſame thing, and to be ſpoken 

upon the ſame occaſions; but Marcus Cato 
thinks they differ, and has thus ſeparated them in 
an oration upon his own virtues :—< It is one 
thing properare, another fefinare. He who ac- 
compliſhes a thing thoroughly, proper at (haſtens); 
he who begins many things without perfecting 
them, feſtinat (hurries.)“ Verrius Flaccus, will- 
ing to explain the reaſon of this difference, ſays, 
that g inat comes from fando, becauſe indolent 
people, who can complete nothing, are more 


Nonius Marcellus makes a ſimilar remark about 5H 
and propero, If the reader can appropriate diſtinct mean- 
ings to the two words, as thus uſed by Virgil, he will not, I 
believe, find it an eaſy matter to expreſs or define in 
words, 


Et med:1s properas aquilonibus ire per altum. 
And 

Feſtinate, vir!, nam quæ tim ſera moratur 

Segnitics. 


9 prone 
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prone to words than actions. But this appears 
too forced and abſurd. Nor can the firſt letter 
of a word be of ſuch conſequence, that on that 
account alone ſuch different words as Fęſtinare 
and fari ſhould appear the ſame. It appears 
more probable that feſtinare is as it were 
feſſum ęſe (to be weary) for he who is wearied 
with haſtening many things at once ceaſes to 
haſten, and becomes wearied ; non properat ſed 
fetinat. 
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Cnaye. XV. 


Wonderful account of partridges by Theopbraſtus, 
and of hares by Theopompus *, 


EN a very celebrated phi- 

loſopher, ſays, that in Paphlagonia, all par- 
tridges have two hearts. I heopompus affirms, 
that in Biſaltia hares have two livers. 


3 What Theophraſtus and Theopompus relate of par- 
tridges and hares is confirmed by Ælian in his Various Hiſ- 
tory, but will probably meet with the ridicule it deſerves 
from our modern proficients in natural hiftory. 

See alſo, on this ſubject, Athenæus, book ix. chap. 10. by 
whom ſome circumſtances are related concerning the fea- 
thered tribe far more extraordinary. Pliny alſo, book xi. 
c. 37. relates, that in Paphlagonia partridges have tw 
hearts. 
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XVI. 


They whoſe birth was difficult and unnatural were 
called agrippas. Of the two goddeſſes Proſa and 
Poſtverta ". | 


CHravp. 


HEY at whoſe birth the feer appeared 
before the head, which is the moſt difi- 

cult and dangerous mode of parturition, are 
called agrippe, from ægritudo (difficulty) and 
pes 


The ancients imagined that thoſe labours, in which the 
children preſented their feet, were neceſſarily difficult and 
dangerous. This they thought was occaſioned by the arms 
of the children being raiſed, and lying on each ſide of the 
head, and thence increaſing. the bulk, and conſequently 
the difficulty of paſſing through the pelvis ; but it is now 
known that the difficulty and danger fometimes attendant 
on theſe births only occur when the pelvis is of diminiſhed 
capacity or diſtorted ſhape, or when the fetus is unuſually 
large. When the pelvis and fœtus are of the uſual dimen- 
ſions, ſuch births are ordinarily as ſafe, and nearly as expe- 
ditious, as when the child preſents itſelf in its natural poſi- 
tion. The opinion that the arms in theſe cafes contributed 
to the difficulty is totally unfounded, as they are always 
brought down with the greateſt eaſe as ſoon as the ſhoulders 
have emerged, and conſequently before the head is com- 
pletely engaged in the pelvis. 

The goddeſs Proſa or Prorſa was ſuppoſed to preſide over 
natural births, Poſtvertz over thoſe which were the contrary. 
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pes (a foot); but Varro ſays, that children are 
placed in the womb with their legs upwards, not 
like the natural poſition of a man, but a tree, for 
he calls the branches of a tree, feet and legs, the 
ſtock and trunk the head. When therefore,” 
ſays he, “ contrary to nature, they are turned 
upon their feet, and retained in the womb, with 
their arms extended, women are delivered with 
oreat difficulty.” For the purpoſe of deprecating 
this calamity, altars were erected at Rome, near 
the two temples of Carmenta*, one of which 
was called Poſtverta, the other Proſa, from the 
different power and names of the different births, 
natural and the contrary. 


See Salmaſius ad Solinum, where alſo the curious reader may 
be entertained with a learned and ſubtle diſſertation on the 
etymology of the word agrippa. 

2 Carmenta.]—This perſonage was ſuppoſed to be the 
mother of Evander, and to have had the gift of prophecy. 
After her deceaſe ſhe was deified, and ſacred rites offered 
to her, which were called Carmentalia. See the eighth 
Eneid, v. 335. 

His poſuere locis matriſque egere tremenda 

Carmentis nymphæ monita, et deus auctor Apollo; 

Vix ea dicta dehine progreſſus monſfrat et aram | 

Et Carmentalem Romano nomine portam, 

Quam memorant nymphæ priſcum Carmentis honorem 

Vatis fatidicz cecinit quæ prima futuros 

Zneadas magnos et nobile Pallanteum. 
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CHrapPp. XVII 15 
Meaning of the word Vaticanus. 


E have been told that the word Vatican is 

applied to the hill, and the deity who 
preſides over it, from the vaticinia, or prophecies, 
which took place there by the power and inſpi- 
ration of the god; but Marcus Varro, in his 

book on Divine Things, gives another reaſon for 
this name. © As Aius*,” ſays he, © was called 
a deity, and an altar was built to his honour in 


The firſt ſounds which infants firſt articulate have often 
been a ſubject of ſerious argument as well as of ludicrous 
diſcuſſion. A ſtory of this kind is agreeably related in He- 
rodotus. The ſubje& of this chapter again occurs at book 
xix. chap. 7. of Gellius. 

* Aius. ee Cicero, who relates the ſame fact. L. de 
Divinat. ii. 32. At paulo poſt audita vox eſt monentis, ut 
providerent ne a Gallis Roma caperetur; ex eo Aio loquenti 
aram in nova via conſecratam. 

Plutarch alſo, in his life of Camillus, favs the ſame of 
Aius; and Livy, I. v. c. 50. and 52. where is this paſſage 

Expiandæ etiam vocis nocturnæ, quæ nuncia cladis ante 
bellum Gallicum audita neglectaque eſſet, mentio lata, 
juſſumque templum in nova via Aio Locutio fieri. 

At the foot of the hill called The Vatican, is the church of 
Saint Peter, and the palace of the Pope, each of which edi- 
kces is ſeparately denominated The Vatican. | 
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the loweſt part of the new road, becauſe in that 
place a voice from heaven was heard, ſo this 
deity was called Vaticanus, becauſe he preſided 
over the principles of the human voice; for 
infants, as ſoon as they are born, make the 
ſound which forms the firſt ſyllable in Yaticanus, 
and are therefore ſaid vagire (to cry) which 


word expreſſes the noiſe which an infant firſt 
makes. 


CHAP. 
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Cnae. XVIII. 


Some agreeable things to be known and remembered 
in that branch of geometry called onrwn,—Of 
thoſe alſo called xavonn and perouxn, 


HERE is a part of geometry, which re- 
lates to viſion, called optics ' ; another 
part, relating to the hearing, is called canonic, on 
which muſicians depend for the firſt principle of 
their art. Each of theſe conſiſts of certain ſpaces, 


lines, and proportions of numbers. Optics can 


effect many wonderful things, as the repreſenting 
in one ſpeculum different images of the ſame 
object. A glaſs, placed in a certain poſition, 
ſnews nothing; turn it, and it ſhews many images. 
You may look ſtraight forward at a glaſs, and 
your own image ſo appears, that your head is 


downwards, your feet upwards. This ſcience too 


* Optics. ]J—Dutens, in his agreeable and ingenipus en- 
quiry into the origin of the diſcoveries attributed to the mo- 
derns, cites this chapter of Aulus Gellius to prove the pro- 
ficiency of the ancients in the ſcience of optics : 

« Aulus Gellius having ſpoken of mirrors that multiplied 
objects, makes mention of thoſe that inverted them, and thoſe 
of courſe muſt be concave or convex glaſſes.” 
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explains the fallacies of viſion, ſo that objects 
ſeen in the water appear magnified *, and why 
things at a diſtance appear ſmaller ; but the ca- 
nonic ſcience meaſures the compaſs and heighth 
of the voice: the meaſurement of its compals i is 
called guf.os (rhythm); of its height, pexos (me- 
lody). And there is another branch of the ca- 
nonic art called perea. (metrical) by which the 
poſition of long and ſhort ſyllables, and thoſe 
which are neither long nor ſhort, and the modu- 
lation, is meaſured by the ear, upon geometrical 
principles. © But as for theſe things,” ſays 
Marcus Varro, * we either do not learn them, or 
we leave off before we know why they ought to 
be learned; but the pleaſure and advantage of 
them exiſts, when we have made great progreſs 
and proficiency beyond the principles of the art ; 


but in learning them, they 5 frivolous and 
diſagreeable. 2 


Appear mag nifſed.—See Seneca, Qu. Nat. J. 1, c. 6. 1 
take the tranſlation of Dutens. 
The ſmalleſt characters in writing, even ſuch as almoſt 
eſcape the naked eye, may eaſily be brought to view by 
means of a little glaſs bottle filled with water. 

The reaſon he gives, as D has not mentioned it, is 
kere added. | 

Quia acies noſtra in humido Eier, dec worde 
quod 25 2 __ 


4 - 


CHAP. 
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Cnay. XIX. 
Story of Arion, from the Hiſtory of Herodotus *. 


ERODOTUS has related the ſtory of 
Arion the muſician in a ſtyle diſtinguiſhed 

alike by its ſpirit and its ſmoothneſs ; by us 
elegance and its perſpicuity. The ancient and 
celebrated 


* The ſtory of Arion is to be found in the eiglith bock of 
Herodotus, with no important variation. 

The expreſſion cobibilis, which occurs in the firſt ſentence 
of this chapter, is not of very uſual occurrence, it doubtleſs 
is the ſame as pre/a. | 

The term alſo of amatzm ſeems worthy of attention. 
Herodotus by no means intimates, that there was any ſuch 
conneQion betwixt Periander and Arion as amatus will 


allow. A correſponding ſentence is pointed out by Fal- 


ſtezus, in what he calls his Admonitions to thoſe who read 
Gellius, from AMhian's Various Hiſtory, IlToXepuaicg £pWphrr- 


70% It Takern. It is not unworthy of remark, that Hue- 


tius, in his Demonſtratio Evangelica, is fully perſuaded that 
the fable of Arion is borrowed from the hiſtory of Jonah. 
He deſcends to ſome particulars in the compariſon, which 
are rather ludicrous: as in the whale's belly Jonah ſung a 
hymn, and conciliated God, ſo Arion did the dolphin by his 

lyre. | 
In the Anthologie Francoiſe I find the following anec- 
dote, the inſertion of which ſeems pertinent in this place: 
Pierre de Chateauneuf was topped on a journey by ſome 
robbers; 
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celebrated Arion (ſays he) was a player upon 
the harp: he was a Leſbian, born at Me- 
thymne. Periander, king of Corinth, held Arion 
in great regard and affection, on account of his 
art. After a time he left the king, to viſit Sicily 
and Italy, in both which places he ſo charmed 
the ears and the minds of the inhabitants, that he 
obtained at once conſiderable profits, and a great 
ſhare of admiration and eſteem. Laden with 
money, and all kinds of wealth, he reſolved to 
return to Corinth; he choſe therefore a veſſel 
and a crew that were Corinthian, as better known, 
and more friendly to him ; but the Corinthians, 
having received Arion on board, and put to fea, 
began to conſult about killing him for the ſake 
of his wealth. He, perceiving that his death was 
determined, gave them his money and his goods, 
entreating them to ſpare his life. The ſailors 
were ſo far moved by his ſupplications, that they 
refrained from putting him to death themſelves, 
but commanded him immediately to leap into 
the ſea. The man, alarmed and deprived of all 
hope, finally requeſted, that before he encountered 
death, they would permit him to dreſs himſelf, 


robbers ; having firſt plundered, they were about to kill 
him ; he entreated that before they put him to death they 
would vouchſafe to hear one of his ſongs ; they conſented, 
and were ſo delighted with his ſinging, that they reſtored 
him all his property. This ſtory, ſays the narrator, is worth 
almoſt as much as that of Arion. 


to 
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to take his harp in his hand, and to ſing a ſong 
conſolatory of his miſery. The cruel and inhu- 
man ſailors deſired to hear his muſic ; he obtain- 
ed therefore his requeſt, and clad in his accuſ- 
tomed dreſs, ornamented and ſtanding upon an 
expoſed part of the ſhip, with a very loud voice 
he began to fing the ſtrains called Orthian. Hav- 
ing finiſhed his ſong, he threw himſelf, with his 
harp, and in his full dreſs, from the ſpot whereon 
he had ſtood ſinging, into the deep. The ſailors, 
taking it for granted that he had periſhed, pro- 
ceeded on their courſe ; but behold a wonderful 
and aweful circumſtance took place; a dolphin 
ſwam towards him, and receiving him on his 
back, carried him through the waves; uninjured 
in his perſon, and even his dreſs, it landed him at 
Tænarus in Laconia, whence he proceeded to 
Corinth, to king Periander, to whom he preſented = 
himſelf in the ſame habit as he had been carried 
by the dolphin, and related to him what had hap- 
pened ; the king, not believing this, ordered 
Arion to be confined as an impoſtor ; but the 
failors were artfully interrogated (Arion being 
abſent) whether they had heard of Arion ? They 
anſwered, that when they came away, he was in 
Italy, in good health, and high in reputation, and 
the eſteem of the cities, and that he abounded 
; in proſperity and wealth. As they uttered theſe 
words, Arion, with his harp and the garments in 
which he had caſt himſelf into the ſea, came 
\ forth 
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forth ; the ſailors were aftoniſhed and convicted, 
and could no longer deny the fact. This ſtory is 
related by the Leſbians and Corinthians, and in 
teſtimony of the tale, two brazen images were 
to be ſeen at Tænarus, of the dolphin carrying, 
and the man riding, 


BOOK 
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BOO K XVII. 


enn. 


Gallus Aſinius and Largius Licinius have cenſured 
an opinion in Ciceros oration for Cælius, and 
what may truly and forcibly be urged in vindica- 
tion of this opinion egainſt fooliſh people. 


S there have appeared ſome men ſo mon- 
ſtrous as to inculcate impious and falſe 
opinions concerning the immortal gods, ſo have 
there been ſome too, whoſe folly was ſo extraor- 
dinary (among whom are Gallus Aſinius, and 


1 


Gallus Afnius.]J— This Aſinius Gallus was the ſon of 
the celebrated orator Aſinius Pollio; he was himſelf alſo an 
orator and a poet. He wrote a work in which he compared 
the eloquence of Cicero with that of his father, and gave 
the preference to the latter. This book had, after the death 
of the author, the honour of being anſwered by an emperor. 
Claudius wrote, ſays Suetonius (Vit. Claud. c. 14.) Cicero- 
ns Defenſionem adverſus Afenii Galli Libros, ſatis eruditam, a 
tolerably 
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Largius Licinius, whoſe book even bears the in- 


famous title of Ciceromaſtix) that they have ven- 
tured to commit to writing a cenſure upon Mar- 


tole rably learned defence of Cicero againſt the books of 
Afintus Gallus: this is according to the general account of the 
commentators ; but it is rather more probable, that the an- 
fwer of Claudius was directed to the work here mentioned, 
intituled Ciceromaſtix. The other performance is mentioned 
by Pliny the Younger, as in part the occaſion of a copy of 
verſes written by him on the ſubje& of Cicero, but accord- 
ing to our ideas, far from honourable either to himſelf or 
the perſon celebrated: he fays, «& legebantur mihi libri 
Aſinii Galli de Comparatione Patris et Ciceronis.” The 
books of Aſinius Gallus, in which he compares his father 
with Cicero, were read to me in my Laurentian villa, and 
his verſes begin— 


Cum libros Galli legerem, quibus ille parent: 
Auſus de Cicerone daret palmamque decuſque. 


See his epiſtles, b. vil. ep. 4. The death of this Gallus was 
very miſerable: Having excited the jealouſy of Tiberius, by 
paying too much court to Sejanus, he was, by a ſecret order 
of the empetor, arreſted at the very table of Tiberius himſelf, 
kept alive in great miſery, and finally, ſays Tacitus, ſtarved 
to death, whether voluntarily or by compulſion is uncertain: 
The account of his arreſt is well told by Brotier, in his 
ſupplement to the fifth book of the Annals of Tacitus, cap. 
17—20. on the authority of Dion. The coadjutor of Afinius 
Gallus in the Ciceromaſtix, Licinius Largus, is a man of 
much leſs fame; little is known concerning him, except 
what is here told. It is pleafing to remark the high vene- 
ration in which Cicero was held at Rome by men of good 
taſte, from the epithet here given to the title of this attack. 
It was called, ſays Gellius, izfando titulo, Ciceromaſtix; that 
is, called by a name not fit to be pronounced. 
CUS 
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cus Cicero, as an author who ſpoke without ac- 
curacy, propriety, or elegance. There are many 
cenſures of theirs not worthy to be ſpoken of, or 
of the leaſt attention ; but as the following is a 
paſſage wherein they appear to conſider them- 
ſelves as moſt acute critics, let us examine their 
remark. Marcus Cicero, in his defence of Cæ- 
lius, fays, © as for what has been ſaid to the pre- 
judice of him as a modeſt man, and has been 
urged by all his accuſers, not in the form of an 
accuſation, but with reproaches and calumnies, 
Marcus Cælius will not take that fo much to 
heart as to repent (ut peniteat) that he was*not 
born deformed.” They do not think that pæ- 
niteat here is properly uſed, and even go fo far 
as almoſt to affirm that it 1s abſurd. For, fay 
they, we apply the word pænitere, when ſpeaking 
of things which we ourſelves have done, or which 
were done with our conſent and will, if thoſe 
things afterwards begin to diſpleaſe us, and we 
change our ſentiments concerning them; but no 
man can with propriety ſay, he repents that he 
was born, or that he is mortal, or that he feels 
pain from any attack or wound in his body, ſince 
in matters of this ſort there is no deſign or will 
of our own, but they happen to our bodies un- 
ſought for, and by the force and neceſſity of 
nature : thus, they ſay, it was not a matter of 
choice to Cælius with what form he was born, of 
which he ſaid he did not repent; as if there were 
Vor. III. 8 any 
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any cauſe for repentance in it. This, they ſay, is 
the meaning of the word, and penitet 1s not pro- 
perly uſed but in matters where the will is con- 
cerned. However, our anceſtors uſed this word 
with a different ſignification, as if derived from 
pæns and penuria; but this, not being to our pre- 
ſent purpoſe, ſnall be ſpoken of in another place; 
but as for the uſage of it in this ſenſe, which is 
the common one, Cicero's application of it is not 
only not improper, but js in the higheſt degree 
wicty and elegant; for as the opponents and calum- 
niators of Marcus Cælius, who was a very hand- 
ſome man, made even his perſon and his beauty 
the cauſe of inſinuations againſt his modeſty, 
Cicero, alluding to ſo abſurd an imputation, as 
that of criminating a man on account of the 
form which nature had given him, has deliberate- 
ly applied the word with the ſame error as that 
which he was ridiculing; © and (ſays he) Marcus 
Cælius does not repent that he was not born 
deformed,” in order that by this very phraſe he 
might reproach the accuſers, and expoſe them to 
ridicule for their fooliſh charge againſt the perſon 
of Cxlius, as if it were a matter of choice* to 
him with what ſort of a perſon he was born. 


Marler of chice] This anſwer of Gellius is acute, but 
at the fame time appears to be found. The enemies of 
Cwlius objected his beauty to him, as if it had been a crime 
of wü ich he was guilty ; but it was a fault, ſays Cicero, of 
which he could not be brought to repent. 


As 
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As a concluding remark to this chapter, it may be added, 
that it is not improbable that Gellius had ſome particular 
authors in view, both thoſe whom he reprehends as atheiſti- 
cal writers, as well as the cavillers againſt Cicero. Of the 
former, among the Greeks, were Prodius, Protagoras, &c. 
and the whole tribe of Epicureans, who denied the divine 
providence ; of the latter, many are enumerated in the Bib- 
liotheca Latina of Fabricius, particularly Didymus and 


Dio Caſſius. 


Crap. II. 


 Curſory remarks on the firſt boot of the Annals of 
Quintus Claudius. 


HEN have taken up any old book, I have 
always endeavoured, in order to improve 
my memory, to retain and recur to any paſſages it. 
contained, which might be worthy of commen- 
dation or of cenſure, and this proved a very uſe- 
ful exerciſe in ſupplying me from time to time, 
as occaſion required, with the recollection of ele- 
gant ſentences ; as for inſtance, in the firſt book 
of Claudius's* Annals, which I. had read two 
days 


. Claudius, ]—This is the Q. Claudius Quadrigarius 
often mentioned before. It is a curious inftance of one in- 
8 2 veteratz 
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days before, I marked, as far as I remember, the 
following paſſage : Many (ſays he) fling away 
their arms, and hide themſelves (inlatebrant ſeſe) 
unarmed.” Here inlatebrant ſeems a poetic, but 
not an abſurd or a harſh word. © While theſe 
things are done (ſays he) the Latins with great ear- 
neſtneſs (/ubnixo animo); as if he had ſaid ſublime 
et ſupra nixo, a word which denotes no accidental 
force, but a reſolution and confidence of mind, 
fince we are as it were lifted up and exalted by 
things we ſtrive with. He bids them (he adds) 
each return to his own houſe, and enjoy (frui/ci) 
his poſſeſſions. This was a word not often uſed 
in the time of Cicero, and ſince then very ſeldom 
indeed; and ſome ignorant people have doubted 
whether it be Latin or not; but it is not only 
Latin, but more elegant and ornamental than 


veterate error perſiſted in throughout the copies of a work, 
that Nonius Marcellus cites almoſt all the paſſages of uncom- 
mon words, and that in every inſtanee Cælius is there read 
for Claudius. In the common editions of Nonius, frui{c is 
alſo read for frzni/ſei, Voſſius, in his Etymol. thus derives 
this word; a fruor eſt fruiſcor et fruniſcor, nempe ut jecur et 
Jecinor, iter et itiner, dixere, ſic fruor et fruinor : ac ut a frucr 
eſſet frui/ci, ſic a fruinor, fruiniſcor, et aara ovyxonnr fruniſcor. 
Infrunitus has been uſed by Seneca and others in the ſenſe 
of ſtupid, rude, which has puzzled the learned to make the 
ſenſe accord to the derivation. 'The able critic above- 
mentioned, after trying various methods without much ſuc- 
ceſs, is conſtrained to introduce runio as derived from 
posto, which conſequently leaves infrunius very ready to 
Accept the ſenſe of aPpa). 


; fruer, 


0 
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fruer, and as fatiſcor comes from fateor, ſo fruiſcor 
from fruor. Quintus Metellus Numidicus, who 
appears to have been thoroughly converſant with 
the purity of the Latin language, writes thus to 
the Domitii when he was in baniſhment : © They 
are cut off from all equity and honour; I want 
neither fire nor water, while I enjoy (fruniſcer } 
the higheſt reputation.” Nævius, in his play 
called Parcus, uſes the word thus : 


The covetous enjoy not their poſſeſſions, 
While he who ſpares not, what he has enjoys. 


« The Romans,” fays he, © abound in (copi- 
antur) arms, proviſions, and great ſpoil.” The 
word copiantur 1s a military term, nor will you 
often find it made uſe of by law writers, and 
it is adopted by the ſame figure as lignantur, 
pabulantur, and aquantur. He obſerves, that ſole 
eccaſo is a phraſe of conſiderable beauty to an ear 
of good and correct tafte ; but in the Twelve 
Tables, the word is thus uſed : “ before noon 
hear the cauſe*, the litigants being preſent: noon 
being paſt, if only one be preſent, give judgment 
in his favour ; if both be preſent, © /ol occaſus,” 
at the ſetting of the ſun, let the proceedings of 
the court ceaſe.” We (ſays he) uſe the phraſe, 
in medium relinguemus; the common people 


Hear the cauſe.— The original is ante meridiem eauſam 
conſcito. Heineccius, in his chapter de Officio Judicis, reads 
cauſam conjicito, which Turnebus alſo approves, 


"0 i | fay, 
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ſay, in medio, thinking the other inaccurate z 
nay, they conſider it as a ſoleciſm to ſay, in me- 
dium ponerè; and yet, if one examine this phraſe 
attentively, it muſt appear more proper and ex- 
preſhve ; and in Greek, this phraſe, Fever £5 ECoy, 
is not improper. © As ſoon as it was told (ſays 
he) that a battle had been fought in Galles 
(againſt the Gauls) the ſtate was alarmed.” Now 
the expreſſion, in Gallos, is more neat and elegant 
than contra Gallos, or cum Gallis, which are 
awkward and obſolcte phraſes. 

« At the ſame time (he continues) he was diſtin- 
guiſhed by his perſon, his conduct, his eloquence, 
his dignity, his vehemence, his fidelity, ſo that 
he might ſurely be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs (magnum 
viaticum) a great ſtock of accompliſhments.” 
This phraſe is uſed in a new ſenſe for great 
talents and attainments, and ſeems to be in imi- 
tation of the Greeks, who transfer the word 
£p0diov, ſignifying preparation for a journey, to 
Preparation * of any other kind; and often ep0divy 
has the ſenſe of our inſtitue, inſtrue, (appoint, 
begin.) © Marcus Manlius (ſays he) whom I 
before mentioned, ſaved the capitol, and whoſe 
aſſiſtance, together with that of Furius the dicta- 
tor, the republic of Rome found particularly 
(comprim?) powerful and irreſiſtible againſt the 


: Preparation ] Thus alſo in Greek, the term Ta ox is 
uſed indefinitely for any kind of preparation; and in Poly- 
nus, r oxen 17s is uſed for the dreſs of a ſailor. 


I | | Gauls; 


——— — — 
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Gauls; he was ſecond to no perſon in birth, in 
ſtrength, or in courage.” Adprim? is a word 
frequently uſed, cum primè but ſeldom ; it ſeems 

derived from cum primis, when uſed: for in primis. 
« He has no occaſion (ſays he) for riches (divi- 
tiis ).” We ſay divitias; nor is that an impropriety, 
for that was the regular form with many of the 
ancients ; and there can be no reaſon given why 
divitiis and divitias are not equally right, unleſs 
people obſerve the new inſtitutes of the gram- 
marians as conſecrated ground. © Herein, (lays 
he) hes the injuſtice of the Gods; the worſt 
men proſper moſt*; and they do not allow the 
belt to tarry (diurnare) long with us.” Diurnare 
is here uſed rather uncommonly, for diu vivere, 
but by the ſame figure as we uſe perennare. He 
converſed (ſays he) conſermonabatur with them.“ 
Sermonari appears vulgar, but is right; ſermocinari 
is uſual, but corrupt. He ſaid he would not do 
even that, (ne id quggque) which he then adviſed, 
Ne id quogue is uſed for ne id quidem, an unuſual 
expreſſion, but very frequent in ancient authers. 
* Such (ſays he) is the ſanCtity * ( ſanctitudo) of 
the 
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+ Proſper moft.]—Dr. Beattie has expreſſed this idea with 
great beauty, in an elegy on the death of a lady :— 


Oh death ! why arm with cruelty thy power, 
And ſpare the weed, yet crop the lovely flower. 


Sanctity of the templs.] —Speaking of Zeuxis, Cicero has 
MAN S 4 this 
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the temple, that no one has preſumed to violate 
it.“ With no leſs propriety ſanctitas and ſancti- 
monia are uſed in Latin, but ſanctitudo has ſome- 
what more dignity. As Cato thought it was 
more forcible to uſe the word duritudinem than 
duriciem, when ſpeaking againſt Lucius Vetu- 
rus: «© Who had known (ſays he) the audacity 
and the hardened mind (duritudinem) of this 
man, when ſuch a pledge (arrabo) was depolited 
by the Romans in the hands of the Samnites.“ 
He called the 600 hoſtages arrabo, and choſe 
that word in preference to pignus, becauſe the 
power and force of this word is here greater as 
well as more pointed : but arrhabo has now fallen 
into diſuſe, and arrba appears more proper, 
and was frequently uſed by the ancients. He 
uſes this exprefſion—< Oftentimes did they paſs 
miſerable lives in perpetual labours (in laboribus); 
and (he ſays) this opportunity was loſt in their 
jdleneſs, (in otiis). In each of theſe examples, 
elegance is attained by the uſe of the plural num- 


this expreſſion concerning a temple of Juno, which the 
painter had adorned with the productions of his art, 

Is et cæteres complures tabulas pinxit, quarum nonnulla 
pars uſque ad noſtram memoriam, prepter fani religionem, re- 
manſit. 

* Arrha.]—The arrha was the earneſt penny given in 
bargains. Barthius ſays it is a Hebrew word : Arrabo vero 
vox pure Hebraica eſt. —Venantius Fortunatus, a modern 
Latin poet, calls the death of Chriſt arrham ſalutis, the ear- 
neſt penny of ſalvation. 
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ber. © Cominius (ſays he) came down by the 
ſame paſſage as he had aſcended, and thus de- 
ceived the Gauls (verba Gallis dedit ).” He ſays, 
Cominius © verba dedit Gallis,” though he had 
not ſpoken to any one, nor had the Gauls, who 
beſieged the capitol, even ſeen him aſcending or 
deſcending ; but verba dedit, means nothing more 
than you would expreſs by latuit atque obrepſit. 
<« The vallies (ſays he) and ſhrubberies (arboreta ) 
were great.” Arboreta is a vulgar word, arbuſta 
more dignified. © They thought (ſays he) that 
the perſons in the citadel and thoſe withour held 
communication and counſel together.” Commu- 
tationes is here uſed not very commonly, but not 
improperly or inelegantly, for collationes, confe- 
Tences, communications. 

I noted down at my leiſure theſe few things 
from that book, as my memory, after reading it, 
ſupplied. 


CHar 
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CHAT. III. 


Obſervation from Varro's twenty -fifth book on Hu- 
man Aﬀairs, where be interprets a verſe from 
Homer contrary to the received opinion. 


N one of thoſe converſations where we have 
often diſcuſſed the inventions of human ſa- 
gacity for common uſe, a young man of ſome 
learning obſerved, that in Greece, the uſe of the 
word ſparti was for a long time unknown, and 
was introduced there, many years after the fall of 
Troy, from Spain. One or two ill-bred and 
ignorant men, ſuch as the Greeks call azyogaia 
(coarſe), who were preſent, ridiculed this obſer- 
vation by laughing, and ſaid, that he muſt have 


peruſed a copy of Homer in which this line was 
wanting — 


«K Kai on dag TETNTE VEWY Kath OTHETE ASM ral. 


He in his turn angrily replied, © it was not my 
copy that wanted this line, but it was you who 
wanted an inſtructor, if you ſuppoſe that oveprs 
there ſignifies what we call ſpartum, (a rope). 
At this they laughed till louder, nor would have 

_ ceaſed, unleſs Marcus Varro's twenty-fifth book 
| had 
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had been produced by him, in which Varro 
makes this remark upon that line in Homer. 
ce I think that o7apra, in Homer, means no other- 
wiſe ſpartum, (a rope) than the word onvapres ", 
which ſignifies a kind of broom *, ſaid to grow 
about Thebes. The Liburnians had then no 


* Zraprs;.]—When Cadmus ſowed the dragon's teeth, 
and armed men aroſe from the ſoil, theſe were called loi 
or Habe, from having been thus produced. I confeſs I am 
by no means ſatisfied whether owapro in this place alludes to 
them or not; if it does, what follows is pertinent. Five of 


theſe ſurvived the mutual ſlaughter by which the greater part 
was deſtroyed. Ovid ſays, 


Quinque ſuperſtitibus, quorum fuit unus Echion. 


Five remained, of whom Echion was one. The other four 
are named by Apollodorus, Bibl. iii. 1. and by the Scholiaſt, 
on the Phœniſſæ of Euripides, v. 949. they were Udeus, 
Chthonius, Hyperenor, and Pelor or Pelorus. The Scholiaft 
cites Æſchylus as authority for theſe names. They are all 
ſignificant; Udzus and Chihonius both mean earth-born; 
Echion fignifies a ſerpent ; Hyperenor, denotes great ſtrength 
and courage ; and Pelorus great bulk. Echion, continues 
the Scholiaſt, married Agave, daughter of Cadmus, by 
whom he had Pentheus. It was the boaſt of the nobleſt fa- 
milies of Thebes that they were deſcended from theſe Sparti, 
or Gegenes, as they were alſo called. It was a common opi- 
nion, that the deſcendants of this race bore a natural mark, 
in the form of a lance, upon the body; to this Ariſtotle 
alludes : Aoyyw 5 pere Taye; * the ſpear borne by 


the Gegenes,” where he is 1 of natural marks. 
Poet. xvi. 


ABZroom.]— Of which broom a kind of cable appears to 
have been made. On the ſubject of this letter conſult Sal- 
maſius ad Solinum, 264. edit. Paris, 1629. 
| knowledge 
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knowledge of ropes, for they chiefly ſecured 
their ſhips with thongs, while the Greeks uſed 
hemp, coarſe flax, and other plants, which they 
called rar. Since ſuch is Varro's opinion, 
I doubt whether the latter ſyllable in that word 
ought to be acutely accented, unleſs that words 
of this kind, when applied in their proper inſtead 
of their uſual ſignification, are diſtinguiſhed by a 
difference Wt accent. 


Cnaye. IV. 


What Menander ſaid to the poet Philemon, by whom 
be was often undeſervedly overcome in poetical 
conteſts, Euripides alſo was often vanquiſhed in 
tragedy by very mean writers. 


Hrough intereſt, and the power of party, 

Menander was frequently overcome in the 
dramatic conteſts by Philemon *, a writer by no 
means 


* Philemon. —Quintilian alludes to the ſame circumſtance 
reſpecting the preference given to Philemon. After praiſing 
Menander very highly, he adds, « habent tamen alii quo- 
que comici, fi cum venia legantur, quzdam quz poſſis deci- 
pere, et præcipuè Philemon, qui, ut pravis ſui temporis ju- 
diciis, Menandro ſæpe prælatus eſt, ita conſenſu omnium 

meruit 
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means his equal, Menander meeting him once 
by chance, ſaid to him, © Tell me, I requeſt, and 
excuſe me for afking, Philemon, do you not bluſh 
when you carry away the prize from me?“ Varro 
fays that Euripides, though he wrote ſeventy- 
five tragedies, was victorious only in five con- 
teſts, while ſome very ſtupid poets were decreed 
conquerors. Some ſay that Menander left one 
hundred and eight, ſome one hundred and nine 
comedies. I have met in a book written by 
Apollodorus, an eminent author, theſe lines upon 
Menander. The book is intituled Chronica: 


From Diopeithes of Cephiſium 


He ſprung, and fifty years and two he hved, 
And wrote an hundred comedies and five. 


meruit credi ſecundus. The other comic writers, how- 


ever, if read with indulgence, have ſome paſſages worthy 
of ſelection, and particularly Philemon, who, as he was fre- 
quently, by the falſe judges of his own time, preferred to 
Menander, is by general conſent allowed the next in merit 
to him.” Inſt. x. 1. 

So difficult is it to preſerve impartiality in human deci- 
ſions of any kind, that we here find intereſt and corruption 
interfering even with the conteſts for poetical honours : 
thus, we are told, that Pindar was adjudged inferior to Co- 
rinna, Conteſts of this kind were of great antiquity in 
Greece, Plutarch, in the fifth book of his Sympoſiacs, ſays, 
that prizes for eloquence were given by Achilles at the 
funeral of Patroclus, and by Acaſtus at that of his father 
Pelias. In the decifions upon comedies at Athens there 
were originally five judges, whence Suidas cites this pro- 
verb, «& l eile yoreo s, ſc. xatlas, © It depends upon the five 
judges.” The ſame number of judges preſided alſo in Sicily 
on ſuch occaſions. | 
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The ſame Apollodorus informs us in the ſame 
book, that of theſe one hundred and five plays, 
only five were rewarded with the prize. 


CHAP. V. 


[It is by no means true what ſome ſuperficial ſtudents 
of rhetoric have ſuppoſed, that Cicero, in his book 
on Friendſhip, uſed a vicious argument, the am- 
biguous for the acknowledged. The whole of this 
inveſtigated and explained. 


ICERO, in his dialogue intituled Lælius, 

or de Amicitia, wiſhes to inculcate, that 
friendſhip is to be cultivated not from motives of 
intereſt, and the expectation of advantage, but to 
be ardently purſued, and eſteemed for a quality 
inherent in itſelf, which is replete with virtue 
and honour, although no aſſiſtance or advantage 
| "ſhould be reaped from it. He has expreſſed this 
ſentiment in theſe words, which he puts into the 
mouth of Caius Lzlius, a wiſe man, and the par- 
ticular friend of Scipio Africanus: What ad- 
vantage can Africanus expect to derive from me, 
or I from him; but I am attached to him from 
my 
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my admiration of his virtue, while he has con- 
ceived a regard for me, perhaps, from ſome fa- 
vourable opinion of my manners, and habit has 
increaſed our attachment ; but although many 
and great advantages have proceeded from this, 
yet our affection did not flow from ſuch expecta- 
tions; for as we deſire to confer benefits without 
hope of a return (for we do not ſell benefits uſu- 
riouſly, but confer them from a natural propen- 
ſity to liberality) ſo we are of opinion that 
friendſhip is a valuable attainment, not from the 
expectation of any profit, but from the benevo- 

lence produced by itſelf.” 
This paſſage happened to be read in a com- 
pany of learned men, when a ſophiſtical rheto- 
rician of ſome note, who was ſkilled in each lan- 
guage, and well verſed in thoſe little turns and 
witticiſms which the logicians called rexmxo: ', 
(artificial) practice, and having withal talents 
for diſputation, ſaid, he thought that Cicero had 
uſed an argument which had neither proof nor 
illuſtration in it, but was in fact a part of the 
queſtion itſelf; and he called this error by 
{ome Greek terms which he had learned, augpio&n- 
T2jlarv0y ονντντν T8 dẽ?aůayiαναν, (© an inſtance taken 
from 


Te. I do not find any illuſtration of this term 

better than that which is given in the notes to the Variorum. 
| % AuGtobnlyueoy, &c.I— This is what is called in Engliſh 
begging the queſtion ; by the logicians, petitio principii. 
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from a diſputed point, inſtead of a proved one”); 
ce for,” ſays he, © Cicero quoted men of liberality 
and benevolence to confirm a diſputed point rela- 
tive to friendſhip, when in fact the uſual and proper 
ſubject of debate is, if a man act with liberality 
and munificence, with what intention or deſign 
is he liberal and munificent: it is either becauſe 
he expects a return, and wiſhes to excite him to 
generoſity upon whom he confers the benefit, 
which 1s a frequent caſe; or it is becauſe he is 
by nature prone to liberality, and benevolence and 
munificence are in themſelves gratifying to him, 
2 thing which very rarely happens.” He thought 
that arguments ſhould be proved, or very clear, 
and by no means diſputable. He faid © that figure 
was called ewodu{i,* (illuſtration) by which doubt- 

| ful 


Wallis defines it thus : © Quando aſſumitur id quod erat pro- 
bandum, ſive eiſdem verbis id fiat, five quæ tantundem fig- 
nificant, aut quæ præſumunt quod erat probandum.” 
« When that is aſſumed which was to be proved, whether 
it be done in the ſame words, or in equivalent expreſſions, 
or ſuch as preſuppoſe the matter in diſpute ;” as if, ſays 
Watts, A papiſt ſhould pretend that his religion is the 
only catholic religion, and is derived from Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, becauſe it agrees with the doctrine of all the fathers 
of the church, all the holy martyrs, and all the chriſtian 
world throughout all ages: whereas this is a great point 
in conteſt, whether their religion does agree with that of 
all the ancients and the primitive chriſtians or no.“ Logic, 
iii. 3. | p 

* ATog2:;. ]—Quintilian uſes this as a Latin word, calling 
A ha is, I. v. c. 10. | 


\ 
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ful or obſcure queſtioris were made clear by 
plain and undoubted truths ; and that in order to 
prove what was ſaid of friendſhip, he ought not, 
as an argument or illuſtration, to have taken theſe 
men of liberality and munificence. By the ſame 
fiction and ſhew of reaſon, friendſhip itſelf may 
in its turn be quoted as an argument, if any one 
ſhould advance that men ought to be generous 
and liberal, not through the hope of gain, but 
from affection and the love of honour. Such a 
reaſoner too might ſay—for as we embrace 
friendſhip not for the ſake of advantage, ſo we 
ought to be munificent and liberal, not through 
the hope of meeting a return. He might indeed 
argue thus; but neither can friendſhip be adduced 
as an argument for liberality, nor liberality for 
friendſhip, when either of them 1s the ſubject of 
diſpute.” Thus did this logical artiſt harangue, 
and, as ſome thought, with ſkill and learning ; 
but in truth he was ignorant of the meaning of 
theſe terms; for Cicero calls a man &eneficum and 
liberalem in the philoſophical ſenſe of the word, 
not one who, as he ſays, deals in benefits with 
uſury, but one who confers a favour without any 
ſecret view to his own advantage; he by no 
means therefore uſed an obſcure or ambiguous 
argument, but one plain and perſpicuous, for if 


Hanc, et ab epicheremate differre Cæcilius putat, ſolo 
genere concluſionis, et eſſe apodixin imperfectum epiche- 


rema, &c. 


Vor. III, E 3 any 
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any one be really generous and liberal, we do not 
enquire into his motives. He takes a very dif- 
ferent name, who, in doing ſuch acts, looks more 
to his own advantage than that of his neighbour, 
and this reprehenſion might have made ſome ad- 
vance even upon this ſophiſt, if Cicero had ſaid 
any ſuch thing as this; for as we act beneficently 
and liberally, not looking for any reward, To act 
beneficently might appear poſſible even to a man 
not generally beneficent, if the action were per- 
formed through ſome accidental circumſtance, 
rather than from any fixed principles of genero- 
ſity; but when he ſpeaks of munificent and ge- 
nerous people, meaning only thoſe whom we 
have mentioned, he immediately (and, as the 
proverb ſays, without wetting his feet) furniſhes 
a direct and expreſs refutation to the arguments 
of this very learned man, 
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C HAP. VI. 


It is not true what Verrius Flaccus, in his Second 
book on the Obſcurities of M. Cato, has ſaid con- 
cerning the ſervus receptitius, 


ARCUS CATO, when propoling the 
Voconian law, made uſe of theſe words : 

e A woman at firſt brought with her a vaſt 
dowry; 


* Pompeius Feſtus ſeems exactly to have copied Verrius 
Flaccus in this point. He ſays, receptitium ſervum Cato 
in ſuaſione legis Voconiz cum ait, ſignificat qui ob vitium 
redhibitus fit=ubi irata facta eſt, ſervum receptitium ſectariĩ 
atque flagitare virum jubet,” Nonius Marcellus adopts 
the opinion, and nearly the words, of Gellius. This ſenſe 
of recipio is admitted by the civilians, and well illuſtrated 
by Gronovius in his notes on Seneca's Conſolatio ad Marc. 
T. X. | 

The paſſage quoted from Plautus by Gellius, is in the Tri- 
nummus, act. 1. ſc. 2.1. 157. 

Donatus, in a note on the Afinaria of the ſame author, ſays; 
that dotalis feryus means the ſame thing; the lines there 
are: | 


Dotalem ſervum Sauream uxor tua 
Adduxit, cui plus in manu fit quam tibi. 


| Saurea the ſlave; | 

Your wife brought with her on her marriage, has 

More money in her hands than you havg, Sir, 
Tz Thy 
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dowry, and yet retains a large ſum of money 
which ſhe does not entruſt to the power of her 
huſband, but ſhe lends kim that money; after- 
wards, in a fit of rage againſt him, ſhe orders a 
ſlave of her own (ſervum receptitium) to go and 
importunately demand the money of her huſ- 
band.” We debated about the term ſervus re- 
ceptitius, when immediately Verrius Flaccus's II- 
luſtrations of Cato's Obſcurities were enquired for 
and produced. In his ſecond book, we find that 
a worthleſs ſlave, one of no value, who on any 
ſale was given into the bargain, one who was re- 
turned, and taken again on account of ſome fault, 
was called recep!itius ; © therefore,” ſays he, © a 
ſlave of this deſcription was ordered to follow the 
huſband, and demand the money, that his chagrin 
might be the greater, and the inſult more intole- 
rable, when a ſlave of the baſeſt character dunned 
him for money.” But if there be any who are led 
by the authority of Verrius Flaccus, with reve- 
rence to ſuch be it ſpoken, that ſervus recepti- 


The huſband was ſupreme maſter over all the other ſlaves 
of the houſe; but this was under the government and di- 
rection of the miltreſs only. 

Two of theſe ſlaves are mentioned by name in Suetonius; 
one in his 23d chapter of illuſtrious Grammarians. 

Remmius Palemon, an ancient grammarian, was, it ſeems, 
of this deſcription. Suetonius calls him Mulieris Verna. 
The name of another of theſe ſlaves occurs in the 19th chap- 
ter of the Hiſtory of Auguſtus. 

Ad extremum Telephi mulieris ſervis nomenclatoris. 


fits, 
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tius, upon the occaſion on which Cato ſpeaks, 
means ſomething very different from the expla- 
nation given by Verrius Flaccus ; and this is 
obvious to any one; indeed rt! e matter is paſt 
all doubt. When a woman gave her dowry to 
her huſband, then whatever poſſeſſions of her 
own ſhe retained, not transferring them to her 
huſband, theſe ſhe was ſaid recipere, which we 
ſay of things which at ſales are kept back and 
not fold. Plautus uſes this word in the follow- 
ing line of his Trinummus: © Poſticulum hoc 


recipit, cum ædes vendidit, that is, a part of the 


premiſes behind the houſe he did not ſell but re- 
tained. Cato too, wiſhing to deſcribe a woman 


as very rich, ſays, She makes over to her huſ- 


band a large dowry, and yet retains a great 
ſum of money.” Out of this poſſeſſion which 


ſhe retains, ſhe lends money to her huſband ; when 
in a rage ſhe determines to have the money 


back again, ſhe appoints her own ſlave to de- 
mand it, that is, a peculiar ſlave, whom with part 
of her fortune ſhe had retained, and had not 
made over with the reſt of her dowry ; for this 
was an office in which a woman could not employ 
a ſlave of her huſband's, but her own. I paſs 
over other arguments by which I could defend 
my opinion, for they are ſelf evident, both Ver- 
rius's opinion and my own; but let every one 


adopt that which he thinks beſt, 
T 3 CHAP. 
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Theſe words in the Ainian law, © QuoD . SUBREP- 


TUM . ERIT . EJUS . REI. AETERNA . AUCTORI- 
TAS . ESTO,“ ſeem to P. Nigidius and Q. Scævola 
to have regard both to the paſt and the future. 


HE old Atinian law contains theſe words : 

« If a theft ſhall have been committed, 

let the authority to take cognizance of the theft 
be perpetual.” Who would ſuppoſe that the law 
has any other reference than to the future ? But 
Quintus Scævola ſays, that his father, and Brutus, 
and Manilius, men of high reputation for learn- 
ing, enquired and doubted whether this law pre- 
vailed in caſes of future theft only, or of thoſe alſo 
already committed, becauſe the words © ſub- 


reptun 


Already committed. — Cicero, whoſe authority might 
have been deciſive with Scævola and his friends, cites this 
very law, among others, as a proof that it is contrary to all 
legal cuſtom to give laws a retroſpect to things done before 
they were enacted, 

Cedo mihi leges Atinias Furias ipſam ut dixi Voconiam 
omnes præterea de jure civili, hoc reperies in omnibus ſtatui 
Jus, quo poſt eam populus utatur, 
„. 

He is cenſuring Verres for uſing both Veit and fecerit in 
a decree, in order to give it a retroſpective force. 


Ne 


+ — 
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reptum erit, appear to point to each tenſe, the 
preſent and future. Publius Nigidius, the moſt 
learned of the Romans, has noticed this doubt 


of theirs in the twenty-fourth of his Grammatical 


Commentaries; and he alſo queſtions the certain 
demonſtration of the time ; but he ſpeaks very 
briefly and obſcurely, ſo that you may obſerve he 
puts down hints rather to aſſiſt his own memory, 
than for the benefit of his readers. He ſeems, 
however, to ſay thus far, that the verbs eſe and 
erit, when placed by themſelves, hold and pre- 
ſerve their tenſe, but when joined with a preter- 
perfect they loſe their own power, and paſs into 
that of the preterperfect. When I ſay in campo 
eft (he is in the field), in comitio oft (he is in the 
aſſembly), I ſpcak of the preſent tenſe ; and 
when I ſay in campo erit (he will be in the field) 
I ſpeak of the future tenſe ; but when I ſay factum 
eſt, ſcriptum eſt, ſubreptum eſt, although ef be a 
verb of the preſent tenſe, it is confounded with 
the preterperfect, and loſes its preſent ſenſe : fo 
likewiſe, fays he, if in this law you divide and 
ſeparate the two words /ubreptum and erit, as to 
underſtand ſubreptum erit like certamen erit, or 
facrificium erit, then the law will appear to have 
reference to the future; but if you conſider them 


See what - Rutgerſius in his Various Readings has ſaid on 
this chapter of Gellius, p. 263. The date of this law cannot 
eaſily be aſcertained ; 1t is only certain that it exiſted ba- 
tore the time of Scævola, Brutus, and Nigidius, 


1 4 ſo 
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ſo joined and mingled together, as that ſubrap- 
tum erit be one word, formed by one tenſe in the 


paſſive voice, then by this word is meant no lefs 
the preterperfect than the future tenſe. | 


C H AP. VIII. 


At the table of Taurus the philoſopher it as uſual 
to diſcuſs queſtions of this kind ; why oil will often 
and ecvfily cengeal, wine ſeldom, acid hardly ever, 
and that the waters of rivers and fountains freeze, 
the fea dees not. 


AURUS the philoſopher, when I was 

at Athens, generally entertained me at his 
houſe. When evening began, which was there the 
uſual time of ſupping, the ſubſtance and founda- 
tion of his meal conſiſted in one diſh of Ægyptian 
lentil, with a gourd cut very ſmall into it. This 
being brought and put upon the table, one day 
when we were waiting and expecting ſupper, he 
defired the boy to pour ſome oil into the diſh; this 
boy was an Athenian lad, better than eight years 
old, very lively, and tull of the ſpirits natural to 


his age, and abounding in the wit of his country: 
— I 
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he careleſ:ly held the empty earthen cruet up ta 
his face, as if oil was in it; he then takes and turns 
it, and beats it againſt every part of the diſh, but 
no oil paſſed ; the boy then eyes the cruet in a 
furious manner, and ſhaking it with double vio- 
lence, turns it upon the diſh, When we all by 
degrees laughed at this, though in a low tone, the 
boy faid in Greek, and with a good deal of ele- 
gance, Do not laugh, there is oil enough; but 
you do not know how cold it was this morning ; 
the oil is congealed by the froſt,” * Raſcal (ſays 
Taurus, ſmiling) go this inſtant, and fetch ſome 
oil.” And when the boy went out to buy oil, he 
bore the delay without anger. © The diſh (ſays 
he) wants oil, and is now in a ſtate of great 
fermentation ; but let us ſtop a little, and ſince 
the boy has informed us that oil is accuſtomed to 
cCongeal, let us conſider why it is that oil fre- 
quently and eaſily becomes frozen ', and wine fo 

ſeldom.” 


Becomes frozen.]—This curious queſtion does not appear 
to be even yet entirely reſolved. It is tolerably well agreed 
that liquidity depends upon the interpoſition of a certain 
quantity of heat or fire between the component particles of 
any body, which, when that quantity is withdrawn or leſſen- 
ed, coaleſce and become fixed; but why ſome bodies be- 
come fixed ſooner than others it is not eaſy to ſay. The 
gravity of the fluid is not the cauſe, as Taurus conjectures; 
for rectiſied ſpirits of wine, which are lighter than olive 
oil, can hardly be frozen by any means. Gellius himſelf 
was, therefore, nearer to the truth. The freezing of the ſea 

| in 
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ſeldom.” He addreſſed me, deſiring my opinion, 
I replied, © that wine, I ſuppoſed, leſs eaſily con- 
vealed, becauſe it contained certain particles of 


heat, was by nature more fiery, and therefore 
called by Homer aivo7a owev (black wine *) and 


not, as ſome people ſuppoſed, on account of its 
colour.” It is,“ rephed Taurus, “ as you ſay, 
for it is plain that wine when drank, warms the 
body; but oil too contains the ſame particles of 
heat, and no leſs power in warming the body ; 
beſides, if the warmer things be leſs eaſily frozen, 
it follows that the colder bodies are ſooneſt con- 


in high latitudes is now ſo well known, that we cannot but 
think it extraordinary to ſee the veracity of Herodotus 
queſtioned upon this point, See my note on that author, 
b. iv. ch. 28. where I have adduceda paſſage of Macrobius, 
taken in part from this of Gellius, in which that author 
pretends that it is only the river water flowing into the ſea 
which freezes, not the water of the ſea itſelf. 


® Black wine.]—Erneſtus on Homer, II. i. 462, where this 
epithet firſt occurs, calis the interpretation of it by Gellius 
a falſe refinement, and aſlerts, that Homer meant to ſpeak 
of the deep colour of the wine as a proof of its goodneſs. 
Clarke puts in his note genereſum v num, 2s if he was inclin- 
ed to adopt the interpretation of Gellius. Riccius, in his 
im Dmertation on Homer, ſays, “ potiſſimum vero niger 
color in vino celebratur ab Homero, qui paſſim aibaza e 
laudat;** but Riccius copied that paſſage and all that fol- 
Jows it from Feithius, ſtealing his very words. See Feith. 
Antiq. Hom. ili. 2. 5 3. Now as the name of Feithius does 
not appear in the preface of Riccius, theſe thefts, which 
probably are frequent, cannot well be juſtified, 


7 gealcd; 
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gealed; but vinegar 1s of all things the coldeſt, 
and yet never is 'congealed ; ; is there not then 
ſome cauſe of quicker coagulation in the light- 
neſs of oil? for thoſe things appear more prone 
to coagulation, which are lighter and leſs ſub- 
ſtantial. And (ſays he) it is worthy of enquiry, 
why the waters of rivers and fountains are har- 
dened by the froſt, while the whole ſea is incon- 
gealable? However, Herodotus the hiſtorian, 
contrary to the opinion of all who have exa- 
mined the ſubject, writes, that the Boſphorus or 
Cimmerian ſea, and that whole ſea called the 
Scythian, is coagulated and ſtopped up by the 
froſt.” While Taurus was ſpeaking, the boy 
returned, our meſs ceaſed its fermentation, and 
it began to be time for us to eat and hold our 


peace, 


Car. 
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Cana" IK 


Of certain marks of letters found in J. Caeſar's 
epiſtles ; of other ſecret ſymbols taken from ancient 
hiſtory. Of the Lacedæmonian ſcytale. 


HERE is extant a volume of letters 

from Julius Cæſar to Caius Oppius and 
Balbus Corvinus, who in his ablence managed 
his affairs. In ſome of theſe epiſtles, particular 
letters are found unconnected with ſyllables, and 
placed as you would ſuppoſe without any deſign, 
for from theſe letters no words can be com- 
pleted ; but it was an agreed plan between them 
fo to change the poſition of letters, as to give one 
the place and power of another, while in reading 
its proper place and power was reſtored to each; 
but the different ſubſtitution of theſe letters was, 
as I ſaid before, agreed upon by the perſons who 
engaged in this hidden mode of communication. 
Probus the grammarian has left ſome curious 
obſervations and comments upon the occult 
meaning of the letters found in Cæſar's epiſtles. 
The ancient Lacedæmonians, when they wanted 
to conceal and involve in myſtery the public 
diſpatches ſent to their generals, leſt, if intercepted, 
2 | their 
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their councils might be known to, the enemy, 
wrote their letters in this manner: there were 
two thin oblong twigs, cut of an equal length, 
and trimmed ſo as to reſemble each other: one 
was given to the general when he went with the 
army, another the magiſtrates kept at home un- 
der their authority and ſeal; when they wiſhed 
to carry on a private correſpondence, they bound 
a · piece of leather of moderate thickneſs and 
ſufficient length round the twig, in a regular and 
ſimple manner, ſo that the ends of the leather which 
was bound round the twig met and were joined; 
within this leather they wrote letters tranſverſly, 
the lines running from the bottom to the top. 
This leathern tablet, with its letters thus inſcribed, 
rolled round the twig, they ſent to the general 
who was aware of the device, but the unrolliag 
of the tablet rendered the letters imperfect and 
mutilated, and divided the parts and heads of 
them, by which means, if the tablet fell into the 
hands of the enemy, they could collect nothing 
from it; but when he to whom it was addreſſed 
received it, applying the fellow twig in his poſ- 
ſeſſion to the end of the tablet, according to pre- 
vious directions, he bound it round, and thus the 
letters uniting, by means of the ſame impreſſion 
of the twig, were made perfect, and rendered the 
letter whole, undamaged, and eaſy to be read. 
This kind of epiſtle the Lacedzmonians called 


ſeytale. 
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feytale?, I have read too, in an old hiſtory of 
Carthage. that ſome ren men hene (whether 
Afdrubai or ſome other 1 do not recollect) 
adoprtec. node of concealing 2 letter Written 


upon ſecict io ts: he took fome new tablets 
not yet covered with wax, and cut letters in the 
wood, then covered them in the uſual way with 
wax, and ſent them, as if not written upon, to his 
friend, to whom he had given previous intimation 


of his deſign. His friend then rubbed off the 
wax, and read the letters plainly cut upon the 


1 Sqytale.]— The ſeytale was ufed on various occaiions : 
we frequently find it mentioned on the recal of Lacedzmo- 
nian generals. Nothing can be given more explanatory of 
the manner of uſing it than this paſſage of Gellius; but it 
may be pleating to fee his account confirmed by another 
authority. Plutarch ſays, * they command him (Lyſander) 
home by their Anale, the nature and uſe of which was 
this; when the magiſtrates gave their commiſſion to any 
admiral or general, they took two round pieces of wood, 
both exactly equal in breadth and thickneſs; one they kept 
themſelves, the other was delivered to their officer; fo that 
when they had any thing of moment which they would ſe- 
cretly convey to him, they cut a long narrow ſcroll of 
parchment, and rolling it about their own ſtaff, one fold 
cloſe upon another, they wrote their buſineſs on it. When 
they had written what they had to ſay, tney took off the 
parchment and ſent it to the general—he applied it to his 
own ſtaff,” &c.— Life of Lyſander. A ſimilar account is 
given by the Scholiaſt on Thucydides, i. 131. This very 
fimple and irartificial mode of concealing their important 
orders, plainly illuſtrates the low ſtate of the arts of inge- 
nuity at Sparta. ' | 

wood; 
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wood. There is recorded alſo in the monuments 
of Grecian hiſtory another ſcheme, profound in- 
deed, and not to be expected, invented by bar- 
barian cunning. Hiſtiæus was a man of ſome 
diſtinction, a native of Aſia. King Darius at that 
time ruled over Aſia, and this Hiſtizus, when 
he was in Perſia with Darius, wanted to ſend, in 
a ſecret manner, ſome private information to one 
Ariſtagoras, and he hit upon this extraordinary 
mode of writing : he ſhaved off the hair from 
the head of one of his ſlaves who had long had 
bad eyes, as if for the ſake of curing him, he then 
marked the ſmooth part of his head with letters, 
writing there what he wiſhed to expreſs. He 
detained the man at home till his hair grew, and 
when that was done, he bade him go to Ariſta- 
goras, and, ſays he, when you arrive, tell him from 


* Hitieus.}—See Herodotus, v. 35, and the note on that 
paſſage in my tranſlation. The anecdote is alſo related 
among the ſtratagems of Polyznus. The ſtratagem of the 
tablets would have been more artfully conducted if the con- 
triver had written ſomething on them when waxed, calcu- 
latel to miſlead, and to prevent all ſuſpicion of the conceal- 
ed writing; but the anctents fem to have been ſo little 
verſed in artifices of this kind, that any ſhallow trick would 
ucceed. Cæſar's ſecret writing would probably have been 
very eaſy to a modern decypherer. It may, however, be re- 
marked, that Probus the grammarian, here mentioned as 
explaining thoſe marks, is the firſt decypherer on record. 
He left a work alſo on the abbreviations uſed by the Romans 
in inſcriptions, which is ſtill extant; it may be found in the 
Aufores Linguæ Latine. 


me, 
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me, to ſhave your head as I have done; the ſlave, 
as was ordered, went to Ariſtagoras, and deliver- 
ed his maſter's meſſage; Ariſtagoras, thinking 
ſome end was to be anſwered, did as he was de- 
fired, and the letters were diſcovered, 


Cnay. X. 


What Favorinus thought of thoſe verſes of Virgil, 
in which he imitates Pindar in his deſcription of 
the conflagrations of Rina. The verſes of both 
poets on the ſame ſubject weighed and examined. 


Remember when the philoſopher Favorinus 
went in the hot weather to the villa of a friend 
near Antium, and we viſited him from Rome, he 
made 


It is not eaſy to comme e taſte either of Gellius or 
Favorinus in theſe remarks upon Virgil. Heyne very pro- 
perly defends his author, and ſays, that Fav orinus cenſured 
the poet, ut philoſophum magis quam criticum poetica ele- 
gantia imbutum agnoſcas. Nam neque Pindarum expri- 
mere, multo minus ad verbum transferre, voluit aut debuit 
Virgilius, neque ly:ico et epico poetæ idem rerum verbo- 
rumque dilectus eſſe poteſt. Excurſ. xv. ad Xn. 3. Sca- 
liger dedicates the chief part of the fourth chapter of * 

fif 
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made theſe obſervations upon Pindar and Virgil: 
cc The friends and intimates,” ſays he, © of Virgil, 
in the records they have left us of his talents and 
his manners, relate, that he produced his verſes as 
a bear produces her young ; for as that beaſt 
puts forth her young half-formed and miſhapen, * 
and then by licking her offspring brings it into 
form, ſo the produce of his genius was at firſt 
rude and imperfect, but afterwards, by attention 
and poliſhing, he gave it correct and regular fea- 
tures. * 


fifth book of Poetics to the defence of Virgil againſt the 
objections of Favorinus, into which he enters diſtinctly and 
very much at large. Pontanus had undertaken the ſame 
taſk, but Pontanus is accuſed by Scaliger and others of 
having defended Virgil coldly and inefficiently. It is in- 
deed hardly credible, that any perſon of even a common 
ſhare of taſte ſhould read the animated and ſublime de- 
{cription of Virgil, and conſider it as an unfiniſhed paſſage, 
which he had not yet formed into ſhape; nor is there cer- 
tainly any appearance that he had intended to copy Pindar 
exactly. The extravagant terms of reproach with which the 
chapter of Gellius ends are as ill placed as they are coarſe 
and vulgar. 

With reſpe& to the anecdote related here, that Virgil 
ordered his manuſcript to be burned, conſult Pliny, I. vii. 
c. 30. 

Divus Auguſtus carmina Virgilii cremari, contra teſta- 
menti ejus verecundiam, vetuit. 

Servius, in his introduction to the Eneid, relates the ſame 
fact, with this addition, that Auguſtus ordered Tucca and 
Varius to correct and examine the manuſcript, but to make 
no additions, 

It is neceſſary to ſay, that I have uſed Weſt's tranſlation 
of Pindar, and Dryden's of Virgil. 


Vol. III. 8 U 4 That 
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et That this was the true remark of a man cf 
excellent judgment, the thing itſelf plainly 
proves; for what he has left completed and po- 
liſhed, and what has received the laſt proof of his 
correct approbation, abounds in every poetical 
beauty ; but thoſe-parts which he put by, for the 
purpoſe of future correction (which he could not 
give them, however, being prevented by death) 
are by no means worthy of the reputation and taſte 
of ſo elegant a poet. On this account it was, that 
when, oppreſſed with diſeaſe, he found death ap- 
proaching, he entreated moſt earneſtly of his 
friends, that they would deſtroy the Æneid, be- 
cauſe it was not in a ſufficiently finiſhed ſtate: 
but in all his works, that paſſage appears moſt to 
want correction which deſcribes mount Ætna; 
for as in the deſcription of the nature and the 
flaming of that mountain he aims at rivalling the 
poetry of the old bard Pindar, he has uſed ex- 
preiſions like Pindar's; and though the latter be 
deemed too bombaſtic and ſwelling in his ſtyle, 
Virgil is yet more ſo. In order, however, that I 
may make you judges in the matter, I will repeat 
Pindar's deſcription of mount Etna, as far as my 
memory will allow me: 


Now under ſulph'r'ous Cuma's ſea-bound coaſt, 
And vaſt Sicilia, lies his ſhaggy breaſt, 

By ſnowy Ei na, nurſe of endleſs froſt, 
The pillar'd prop of heaven, for ever preſs'd; 


Forth 
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Forth from whoſe nitrous caverns iſſuing riſe 
Pure liquid fountains of tempeſtuous fire, 
And veil in ruddy miſts the noon-day ſkies, 
While, rapt in ſmoke, the eddying flames 
expire, 
Or, gleaming thro? the night with hideous roar, 
Far o'er the red'ning main huge rocky frag- 
ments pour. 


I now ſubjoin the lines of Virgil, which are 
better in the commencement than in the conclu- 
ſion — 


The port, capacious and ſecure from wind, 

Is to the foot of chund'ring tna join'd ; 

By turns, a pitchy cloud ſhe rolls on high ; 

By turns, hot embers from her entrails fly, 

And flakes of mounting flames, that lick the 
{ky 3 | 

Oft from her bowels maſſy rocks are thrown, 

And, ſhivered by the force, come piece-meal 
down'; 

Oft liquid lakes of burning ſulphur flow, 

- Fed from the fiery ſprings that boil below. 


Now (ſays he) in the firſt place, Pindar has been 
more attentive to truth. He deſcribed the thing 
as it was, and as it uſually appeared, and as he 
law it with his eyes: by day, Etna vomited 
ſmoke, by night, fire. But Virgil, while he is 
labouring for grand and ſonorous words, con- 
tounds times and ſeaſons without diſcretion. 

U 2 ">" Tho 
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The Greek, imitating the pouring out of foun- 
tains of fire and ſtreams of ſmoke, and the dark 
and ſpiral volumes of flame ruſhing into the ſea, 
has beautifully repreſented them as fiery ſnakes ; 
but Virgil, wiſhing to expreſs the g x απτ Al 
fore, has clumſily and extravagantly called it 
atram nubem turbine piceo et favills fumantem, 
and has harſhly and without ſcill tranſlated »pzvzs, 
globos flammarum. When he ſays, fidera lambit, 
he makes an addition, without increaſing the 
force; and this too is unintelligible, and altogether 
inexplicable, that he ſhould ſay of a black cloud 
fumare turbine picea et candente favilld (that it 
ſmokes with a pitchy whirlwind and ſhining 
aſhes) for things white are not wont to ſmoke or 
to be ſhining, unleſs any one ſhould uſe candenti 
vulgarly and improperly in the ſenſe of boiling, 
| inſtead of fiery and ſhining ; for candens is de- 
rived from candor, not calor. But when he talks 
of ſcopulos eructari, of racks belching and lifting 
themſelves, then being melted, and groaning, and 
rolled in the air, this is what Pindar never wrote, 
and what no man ever thought of, and is of all 


abſurdities the moſt monſtrous,” 


CnaP 
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Cray. XI. 


That Plutarch, in his Sympefiacs, defended the opi- 
nion of Plato, relative ts the ſtrumure and uſe of 
the eſophagus or gullet, and of the canal wwhich 
is called the trachea arteria, or windpipe, againſt 
Eraſiſtratus the phyſician, uſing the authority of 
the ancient phyſician Hippocrates. 


LUTARCH and other learned men have 
P obſerved, that Plato was reproved by Era- 
ſiſtratus, a noble phyſician, for aſſerting that what 
we drink firſt went into the lungs, and having 
ſufficiently moiſtened them, paſſed through nume- 
rous channels, and flowed to the bladder; and 
that Alczus was the author of this error. 
Eraſiſtratus ſays there are two little canals or 
pipes going from the back part of the mouth 
downwards; that through one of them *, what- 
ever 


3 „ 3... A» £ 


3 


3 


— Ws 
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* Z/ophagus.]_—The word rouay®-, whence the Latin ſto- 
machus, is uſed by the old Greek writers for any narrow 
paſſage or channel leading to a cavity. Hippocrates calls the 
neck of the bladder and of the uterus fomaches, but it is now 
confined to the æſophagus or gullet, whieh leads from the 
mouth to the ventriculus or ſtomach, properly ſo called. 

* Of them.]—The upper part ot che gullet, which expands 
into a wide pouch, is called the pharynx. The {094 and drink 

U 3 art 
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ever we eat or drink 1s carried firſt into the 
oullet, whence it deſcends into the ſtomach, 
where it is altered and digeſted, and that the drier 
excrementitious portion - paſſes from thence to 
the bowels, the moiſter by the kidnies to the 
bladder; and that through the other channel, 
which is called the trachæa arteria, the air paſſes 
into the lungs, and back again through the noſ- 
trils and mouth; through this pipe alſo there is 
a paſſage for the voice ; and leſt the meat and 
drink, which are intended to go into the ſtomach, 
ſhould fall from the mouth, and ſlip into the 
channel through which we breathe, and by in- 
Juring it occaſion the paſſage for the air to be 
ſtopped, nature has placed, at the orifice of the 
two paſſages, a moveable valve, called the epi- 
glottis *, which opens and ſhuts alternately. This 
valve, while we are eating or drinking, covers 
and defends the windpipe, left any part of our 
food ſhould ſlip into it and ſuffocate us; no 
moiſture therefore can paſs into the lungs, the 
orifice of the windpipe being covered. And this 
1s the opinion of Eraliſtratus the phyſician againſt 
Plato; but Plutarch, in his Sympoſiacs, ſays, that 


firſt enter the pharynx, and thence deſcend through the æſo- 
phagus or gullet to the ſtomach. 

3 Epiglottis.]—This is one of the five cartilages that 
compole the larynx or upper part of the trachza arteria; 
it covers the glottis or chink through which the air paſſes 
in reſpiration, and, beſides the uſes — aſügned it, aſſiſts in 
modulating the voice in inging, ſpeaking, &c. 


3 | Hippocrates | 
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Hippocrates was the author of the opinion which 
is attributed to Plato. The ſame doctrine was 
alſo taught, he adds, by Philiſtion of Locris, and 
by Dioxippus the diſciple of Hippocrates, two 
ancient and noble phyſicians ; they taught that 
the epiglottis, which Eraſiſtratus mentions, is not 
placed at the mouth of the windpipe, totally to 
exclude every part of what we drink from paſſing 
that way, for a certain portion of fluid ſeerns ne- 
ceſſary to moiſten and nouriſh the kings*, but to 
act as a barrier, prohibiting every thing from 
entering that way which might be neceſſary for 
the ſupport of the body; thus all the ſolid part 
of our aliment is prevented from entering the 
windpipe, and compelled to deſcend by the gullet, 
but the fluid is divided, and part of it admitted 
into the lungs, and part into the ſtomach; and 
the portion that is permitted to paſs through the 


+ The lungs.]—This opinion, that part of what we drink 
deſcends into the lungs for the purpoſe of moiſtening and ſup- 
porting them, which was held by Hippocrates and other an- 
cient phyſicians, is known to be erroneous, as the membrane 
that lines the trachea arteria 1s fo delicate, that wine or any 
irritating liquor falling upon it occcaſions the moſt violent 
coughing, and even endangers ſuffacation ; it is alſo unne- 
ceſſary, nature having furniſhed the inner ſurtace of the 
bronchia, or air-veſſels of the lungs, in common with every 
other cavity or hollow part of the body, with innumerable 
pores or orifices, which are conſtantly breathing out a moiſ- 
ture to prevent the cavities becoming dry and coaleſcing, 
or their being injured by friction, or rubbing upon one an- 
other. 


. windpipe 
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windpipe into the lungs is not allowed to deſcend 
rapidly and at once, but ſlowly and gradually, 
and the remainder is turned into the paſſage lead- 
ing to the ſtomach. 


CnarPp. XII. 


Of thoſe ſubjects called by the Greeks ade} uc, diſputed 
by Favorinus for the ſake of exerciſe. 


N OT only the ſophiſts of antiquity but even 
philoſophers aimed at paradoxical ſayings, 
which the Greeks call GTOTE; KA do urobeoe bs 

and 


* Aﬀets; iro9rous. ]—Certain modern writers of Latin 
have been much addicted to this ſpecies of exerciſe for their 
ingeuuity. There is a volume printed in Holland, which 
contains the praiſe of a flea, by Czlius Calcagninus; of a 
louſe, by Daniel Heinſius; of the gout, by Cardan and Birck- 
heimer; of the quartan fever, the very ſubject of Favorinus, 
by Menapius; alſo of blindne/s, mud, ſmoke, an aſi, an owl, 
deafneſs, and darineſs, by various other learned men. The 
author who wrote on the quartan fever copies the paſlage 
of Gellius at the end of this chapter, but without acknow- 
ledement; he quotes the ſame Greek verſe, adding, quod 
ſic a quibuſdam vertitur ; 


Ipſa dies quandeque parens quandoque noverca eſt. 


Quid cf ergo, quod miſerè afflictemur, aut quod impotentes 


feramus 
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and even Favorinus himſelf often ſpoke in theſe 
paradoxes, either thinking them fit ſubjects for 
the exerciſe of his genius, or becauſe he choſe to 
practiſe ſubtleties and ſubdue difficulties by uſe. 
When he laboured to find ſome praiſe for Ther- 
ſites, and pronounced a panegyric upon a fourth- 
day fever, he certainly diſplayed wit, and no 
common ingenuity, upon each of theſe occaſions, 
and has recorded what he ſaid in his books ; but 
he produces Plato as a voucher for his praiſes of 
fever, who advances, as Favorinus reports, © that 
he who after a fourth-day fever has recovered 
his ſtrength will thenceforward enjoy ſtronger 
and more conſtant health.” On this ſubje& the 
following ſentiment contains a witty and not in- 
elegant turn; this line, ſays he, is eſtabliſhed by 
the approbation of ages ;— 


c AXAoTE jnTEVIN 1 TEAES Ie ep & NA. urns” 


One day is like a mother bland and kind, 
'The next a furly ſtepmother you'll find. 


feramus caſum febris quartanz ? quum numerus dierum infe- 
licium et malorum ſuperetur a felicium et bonorum, et inter 
quoſque paroxyſmos intervallum quietis toto biduo continu- 
atæ interveniat.” This is faid with much leſs ingenuity 
and point than it ſtands in Gellius. 

2 AMaore wntpuin. ]—This verſe is in Heſiod. Epy. x} He. 
v. 825. Apoſtolius has it as a proverb, Cent. ii. $ 56, who 
only ſays upon it, v Twy ToTt £unjepgrrwr annors Os Ovonps- 
err, on thoſe who ſometimes have good and ſometimes 
bad days.” Eraſmus alſo has it, but does not particularly 
illuftrate it. | | | 

| The 
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The meaning of this is, that every day cannot be 
fair, but that one is fair and another otherwiſe; 
and as it happens in human affairs, that things 
are alternately good and bad, how much more 
fortunate is that fever in which two good days 
intervene, and there is but one ſtepmother to two 
mothers. 


CRAr. XIII. 


The particle quin, how many and what are its ſigni- 
fications, Often uſed with cbſcurity by the au- 
cients. 


HE particle quin, which grammarians call 

a conjunction, ſeems to connect a ſen- 
tence by various means: one while it is uſed 
when we ſpeak, as it were, chiding, or aſking a 
queſtion, or exhorting, as quin venis? (but do you 
come?) quin legis? (but do you read?) guin 
fugis? (but do you fly?) it has another meaning 
when we affirm a thing, as, there 1s no doubt 
(quin) but Marcus Tullius is the moſt eloquent 
of all men; and it has yet another meaning, 


when we ſo compound it, as that it appears con- 
| trary 
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trary to what was before ſaid, as, © Ifocrates did 
not therefore refuſe to plead, becauſe he did not 
think it uſeful and honourable (quiz id utile & 
honeſtum exiſtimarit.)” A ſimilar inſtance of this 
occurs in the third origin of Marcus Cato: © haud 
eos eo poſtremum ſcribo, quin populi & boni & 
ſtrenui ſient; I do not mention them laſt, becauſe 
they are not a reſpectable and a ſtrong people.“ 
Marcus Cato too, in his ſecond Origin, has uſed 
this particle in a ſimilar manner: * Neque ſatis 
habuit, quod eum in occulto vitiaverit, quiz ejus 
famam proſtitueret; nor was he content with 
privately calumniating him, ſo as not to 
defame his reputation openly.” Moreover, I 
obſerve that Quadrigarius, in the eighth book 
of his Annals, has uſed this particle with great 
obſcurity; I quote his words: © He came to 
Rome, vix ſuperat, quiz triumphus decernatur ; 
he ſcarce prevails that a triumph ſhould not be 
decreed.” In the fixth of the Annals too 1s this 
paſſage : © pene factum eſſe quin caſtra relinque- 
rent, atque cederent hoſti ; it was within a little 
that they did not leave their camp and yield to 
the enemy.” I am aware that any one may ſay, 
and ſay truly, that there is no difficulty in the 
application of this word, for quin is every where 
put for ut, and this is plain, if you only ſay, 
& Romam venit, vix ſuperat, at triumphus decer- 
natur: ſo in the other paſſage, pene factum 
eſſe ut caſtra, &c. They indeed who are ſo 
Vol. III. U 6 quick 
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quick and ready, may adopt this commutation 
of words which they do not underſtand, yet let 
them do it, when the occaſion permits, with 
modeſty. No wan, however, will underſtand 
the ſignifications and different powers of this par- 
ticle, unleſs he know that it is a compound and 
copulative one ', and that it not only has the 
power of uniting, but of adding a certain ſignifi- 
cation. All this, which would be the ſubject of 
too long a diſſertation, he who has leiſure may 
find in the grammatical commentaries of Publius 
Nigidius. 


* Copulative ene. Gellius does not explain himſelf, but 
there can be no doubt but that he muſt mean that gruiz is a 
word compounded of qui and ne, as other grammarians ex- 
Plain it. "Thus Voſſius in his Etymology ſays, guin, xv ar- 
cor, EX guine, ut ſeu ex five. Quinte autem ex gui et ne pro 
van. Sane gui aut guin taces, quin domum ts, quid aliud 
dicit quam gui non faces, vel qui non domum abis ? atque 
hic quidem eſt adverbium jubentis vel hortantis ; ac par 
ratio cum eſt conjunctio, nam cum dico non dubito uin 
ſit venturus, idem eſt ac qui five guamodo non fit ventu- 
rus, i. e. * quin is made by apocope from guine, as ſeu from 

foe : but guine is compoſed of qui and ne, for not. Thus, 
whoever ſays, quin taces? quin domum ig what does he ſay, 
but why are you not ſilent ? why do you not go home? In 
this ſenſe quiz is an adverb of command or exhortation. 
The interpretation is the ſame when it is a conjunction: 
for when I ſay, I do not doubt, gain fit venturus, it is the 
ſame as if I were to ſay, I do not ſuſpect that or how he 
ſhould not come.“ Gellius therefore is juſtified in wonder- 
ing how gain could be ſubſtituted for wt, 


CHAP, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


Select and elegant ſentences from the Mimes of 
Publius. 


UBLIUS was an author of Mimes, and 
was eſteemed ſuperior to Laberius. The 
ſeverity and arrogance of Laberius ſo diſguſted 
Cams Cæſar, that he profeſſed to approve of the 
Mimes of Publius, in preference to thoſe of La- 
berius. The ſentiments of this Publius are for 


* Publias.] — This was Publius Syrus, from whoſe Mimes 
more good and uſeful ſentences are ſtill preſerved than can 
be found in all the dramatic poets extant. He has had the 
honour of being ſtrongly praiſed by Seneca, in whoſe works 
very many of his ſentences are preſerved. He ſays, « How 
many of the moſt eloquent verſes are hidden in the Mimes? 
How many of thoſe of Publius are fitter for the buſcin 
than the ſlipper?” Epiſt. 8. In another paſlage he fays, 
« Publius, ſuperior in genius both to tragic and comic 
writers, whenever he gives up the follies of the Mimes, and 
that language which is directed to the upper gallery, writes 
many things not only above that ſpecies of writing, but 
worthy of the tragic buſkin. The ſentences of this author 
have been collected alphabetically into a moſt valuable vo- 
lume, and illuftrated by excellent notes, full of parallel paſ- 
ſages from ancient writers, by Janus Gruter, The collec- 
tion conſiſts of 85 2 ſentences, all iambics, and all of this 
proverbial kind. Some among them are however attributed 
0 Seneca himſelf, and ſome to other writers. 
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the moſt part elegantly expreſſed, and well adapt- 
ed to common diſcourſe. Some of theſe are 
comprized in ſingle lines, which I have thought 
proper to ſubjoin: 


Tis a bad ſcheme, which cannot bear a change. 

Who gives to worth, receives a benefit. 

Bear without murmurs what you cannot ſhun, 

He who hath too much power will uſe it ill. 

A gay companion 1s a vehicle. 

Of all good names, frugality's the worſt: 

Heirs have a weeping eye and merry heart. 

Patience too oft provoked becomes dire rage. 
The fool blames Neptune and yet goes to ſea. 

So deal with friends as tho' they might be foes. 

Who bears one infult but invites another. 
By too much logic truth is often loſt. 

Who handſomely denies half grants your ſuit. 


CHnuar 
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C HAP. XV. 


Carneades the academic purified himſelf by bellebore, 
when about to write againſt the dogmas of Zeno. 
Of the nature and bealing powers of white aud 

black bellebore. 


ARNEADES the academic being about to 
write againſt Zeno the ſtoic, cleanſed his 
body with white hellebore, leſt any of the corrupt 
humours of the ſtomach ſhould fly up into the 
head, and weaken the powers of the mind; with 
fuch care and preparation did this man of the 
moſt ſhining talents proceed to refute the opi- 
nions of Zeno. When 1 read this circumſtance 
in Greek, about the white hellebore, I enquired 
what it was: I then found that there were two 
forts of hellebore *, very different in their co- 
lours, 


* Tavo forts of hellebore.]—There are ſtill two plants 
known to the modern botaniſts by the names of white and 
black hellebore ; but ſo imperfe& are the deſcriptions left 
by the ancients, even of the plants moſt highly eſteemed. by 
their phyſicians, that it is not poſſible ta determine whether 
either of thoſe which now bear the name correſponds with 
thoſe to which they gave it. Of the black hellebore, an 
eminent botaniſt ſays, „whether our hellebore be the ſame 
ipecies as that ſaid to grow in the ifand of Anticyra, and 

| | about 
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lours, white and black; but this diſtinftion of 
colours is not perceptible in the ſeed, nor in 
the plants, but in the root. The ſtomach 
and upper belly is purged by the white, in the 


about mount Olympus, ſo frequently alluded to by the Latin 
poets, is no eaſy matter to determine. From the accounts 
of Tournefort and Bellonius, who botanized theſe places, a 
ſpecies of this plant was found in great plenty, which the 
former ſuppoſes to be the hellebore of Hippocrates. It 
differs from the ſpecies known to us by having a large 
branched ſtem, and alſo by its effects, for he found that a 
ſcruple of the extract brought on violent ſpaſms and con- 
vulſions.“ Weoodwille's Medical Botany.—We are told alſo by 
the ſame author: « It ſeems to have been principally from 
its purgative quality that the ancients eſteemed this root 
ſuch a powerful remedy in maniacal diſorders, with a view 
to evacuate the atra b'ilis, from which theſe mental diſeaſes 
were ſuppoſed to be produced; but though evacuations be 
often found neceſſary in variouscaſes of alienations of mind, 
yet, as they can be procured with more certainty and ſafety 
by other medicines, this catholicon of the ancients is now 
almoſt entirely abandoned.” The white hellebore belongs 
to quite a diſtin genus of plants from the black, accord- 
ing to the Linnzan ſyſtem, and is alſo called weratrum. 
The identity of this plant with the ancient is no leſs doubt- 
ful than that of the former, or perhaps even more ſo. The 
application, therefore, of what was faid of the hellebores 
of the Greeks, to thoſe known to us, can only be admitted 
as a matter of probability. The effects of the white helle- 
bore alſo are ſo violent and deleterious, that few modern 
phyſicians venture upon the uſe of it. Both kinds were ſaid 
to grow at Anticyra ; but the black was more commonly 
employed, as accounted ſafer; but when Hippocrates men- 


tions hellebore ſimply, without an epithet, he means the 
white. | | ; 


form 
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form of emetics ; by the black, the inteſtines or 
lower venter is purged; but both have the power 
of expelling thoſe noxious humours which are 
cauſes of diſeaſe : there is however ſome danger, 
leſt in deſtroying theſe cauſes of diſeaſe, the prin- 
ciple of life too ſhould be deſtroyed, and leſt by 
opening every paſſage through the body, the 
man, exhauſted from the want of ſupport from 
nouriſhment, ſhould periſh. But Pliny the elder 
relates, in his Natural Hiſtory, that hellebore may 
be taken with great ſafety in the iſland of Anti- 
cyra* ; for when Livius Druſus, tribune of the 
people, laboured under that diſorder which is 
called the falling-ſickneſs, Pliny ſays that he failed 
to Anticyra, and there drank hellebore, and was 
cured. Beſides, we read that the Gauls, in hunt- 
ing, dipped their arrows in hellebore, becauſe 
animals fo killed are more tender food; but from 
the contagion of the hellebore, the wounds made 


by their arrows are faid to ſpread farther than 


uſt ual. 


2 Anticyra.]-=The paſſages of Horace, in which Anticyra 


is mentioned, are univerſally known: they all imply that 
the perſon concerning whom it is mentioned requires ſome 
proceſs to cure him of inſanity» 

Pauſanias, Strabo, and Pliny, differ about the geogra- 


phical poſition of Anticyra. Sce Pauſanias, Phoc. c. 35. 


Strabo, I. 9.—Pliny, I. 25. c. 5. 


Vor, III. | © CRHAx . 
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CHAT AVI. 


Fhe ducks of Pontus had the power of expelling 
poiſon. King Mithridates's kno yy in anti- 
actes of this kind. 


T is ſaid of the ducks bred in Pontus, that 
they live generally upon poifon. Lenæus, 

a freedman of Cnæus Pompey, records, that 
Mithridates king of Pontus, who was very expe- 
rienced in phyſic and in medicines of this ſort, . 
was accuſtomed to mix the blood of theſe ducks 
with 


* To mix.]—This quality of the blood of Pontic ducks 
is mentioned alio by Pliny, Nat. Hiſt. xxix. 5. by Dioſco- 
rides, and Scribonius Largus, and the application of it by 
Pliny, xxv. 2. Many receipts have been left by the an- 
cients as the famous antidote of Mithridates, but from their 
entire diſagreement concerning the materials, and the total 
inefficacy of mot of the compoſitions with reſpect to the 
conſequences aſcribed to them, we may naturally ſuppoſe, 
either that the whole ſtory is fabulous, which it ſeems to be, 
or that his receipt remained a ſecret with himſelf. Serenus 
Sammonius ſays it was found when his papers were ſeized 
by Pompey, and was ſo ſimple that the conqueror laughed 
at It. 


Bis denas rutz frondes, ſalis et breve granum, 
Juglandeſque duas totidem cum corpore ficus. 


Twenty lea ves of rue, a little ſalt, two walnuts, and two figs. 
Tus 
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with drugs, which operate as an antidote to 
poiſon; and their blood, he adds, is extremely 
powerful in effecting this. The king himſelf,” 
he ſays, by the perpetual application of ſuch 
medicines, was guarded againſt the ſnares laid 
for him at entertainments ; nay, he even know- 
ingly, and to make experiment of ſome violent 
and rapid poiſon, often drank it off, and without 
injury ; wherefore, when he was conquered by 
the Roman people in battle, and fled to the far- 
theſt part of his kingdom, having determined to 
die, and tried to deftroy himſelf, but in vain, by 
means of the ſtrongeſt poiſons, he fell upon his 
ſword. The celebrated antidote, mithridatics, is 
named after this king.” 


This mixture he took every morning with a little wine. 
Pompey might well laugh were this true, and his phyfician 
would have laughed till more. Much about Lenzus and 
Michridates may be found in Pliny's Nat. Hiſt. xxv. 2. He 
calls him Pompeius Lenæus. 


X 2 CHAT. 
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cane XVII. 


Mithridates, king of Pontius, ſpoke the ce of 
#wenty-twwo nations. Quintus Ennivs ſaid of 
himſelf, that he bad three hearts, becauſe he un- 
derfboad Greek, Oſcan, and Latin. 


UINTUS ENNIUS faid he had three 
| hearts, becauſe he underſtood the Greek, 
the Oſcan, and the Latin languages; but Mi- 
thridates, the famous king of Pontus and Bithy- 
nia, who was overcome by Cnæus Pompey, un- 
derſtood the languages of twenty-two nations 
that were under his government, and converſed 
with perſons of all theſe nations without an inter- 
preter ; and when he ſpoke to any of them, he 
uſed their language with as much propriety as if 
it had been his own. 


1 Tria corda. Hieronymus Columna, the author of the 
Life of Ennias, prefixed to the edition of his fragments, re- 
peating this account, adds, * refpiciens fortaſſe ad tri-cor- 
poris Geryonis figmentum, qui a pleriſque ſophiſta trium lin- 
guarum peritia infignis fuiſſe perhibetur,“ « alluding perhaps 
to the fable of the threefold Geryon, who is by many related 
to have been a ſophiſt ſkilled in three languages.” The 
conjecture is fooliſh enough, and the interpretation of the 
fable not very probable, 


CnaPr. 
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cr. XVIII. 
Marcus Varro relates that Salluſt the hiſtorian was 
taken in adultery by Anneus Milo, beaten with 
rods, and diſmiſſed on paying a. ine. i 


ARCUS VARRO, a man of great 
authority and weight in his writings and 

life, in his publication, intituled, Pius,“ or * de 
Pace,” records that Caius Salluſt, the author of 
that grave and ſerious compoſition, in which he 


There is very ſtrong evidence that Salluſt, notwithſtand- 
ing the affectation of ſeverity in his writings, was a man of 
a very diſſolute life. For this adultery, which was with the 
daughter of Sylla, and various other exploits of a ſimilar 
kind, he was expelled from the ſenate, in the year of Rome 
503 or 4, by the cenfors Appius Claudius Pulcher and Lucius 
Calpurnius Piſo; but Julius Cæſar was his friend, and pro- 
dably aſſociate in his debaucheries ; by him he was made 
quzſtor the year following, and reftored to ſenatorial dig- 
nity. One of the evidences againſt him is the ancient 
Scholiaft on Horace, 1 fat. ii. 41. Lenzus, mentioned in 
chap. 16. attacked him violently, for having in his writings 
given a bad character of Pompey, the patron of that author; 
he called him laſtaurum, et lurconem, et nebulonem, popino- 
nemque—a debauchee, a glatton, a knave, and a fot. See 
Suetonius de Illuft. Gram. c. 15, where he gives an account 
of Lenzus. 

Lactantius has this expreſſion concerning Salluſt : 

Quod quidem non fugit hominem nequam Salluftzum, qui 
ait, &c. « Sed omnis noſtra vis in anima et oxrpove ts of; 
anumi imperio corporis ſervitio magis utemur.” Rette fi ĩta 
viriſſet ut locutus eſt; ſervivit enim fediflimis voluptatibus. 
Vox. III. X 3 has 
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has exerciſed the ſeverity of the cenſorial office 


in taking cognizance of crimes, being taken by 
Annæus Milo in adultery, was well ſcourged, 


and, after paying a ſum of money, diſmiſſed. 


® Cenfor'al offce.]-—Notiones cenſorias exerceri. — The 
word notio is formally applied to the cognizance taken by 
cenſors, and exerceri alſo is a term of authority. 


— — 


Cnaye. XIX. 


- What Epictetus was accuſtomed to ſay to theſe who 
with debauched and vicious habits attached tbem- 


ſelves to philoſophy. Two ſalutary words, the uſe 
of which be recommended. 


Heard Favorinus ſay, that Epictetus the phi- 
loſopher remarked, that moſt of thoſe who 
_ profeſs to be philoſophers were of this caſt, ap 
TS TeaTTEHhY {rx pt Ta N,, philoſophers as t0 
precept, but without practice; but that is 2 
more ſevere remark which Arrian, in his books 
upon the Diſſertations of Epictetus, ſays he uſed 
to make, and which he has left us there in writ- 
ing. When he ſaw a man without ſhame, per- 
ſevering in wickedneſs, impudent in his vices, 
and haughty in his language, and at the ſame time 
attending to the ſtudy and purſuit of philoſophy, 
an obſerver of nature, a logician, one who ba- 
lanced theorems and ſolved problems, he would 
2 © £0. 
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not only exclaim aloud, but to his exclamations 
would often add theſe reproofs: Oh man! 
whither are you caſting theſe things ; conſider 
whether the veſſel be clean* ; for if you throw 
them where there is nothing to receive them, 
they are loſt; if they are ſuffered to putrify they 
become urine, or vinegar, or ſomething worſe.” 
Certainly nothing can be more ſevere or more 
true than the words in which this greateſt of all 
philoſophers deſcribed learning and philoſuphy 
falling upon a baſe and degenerate man, as into a 
dirty and polluted veſſel, and becoming changed 
and corrupted, and as he more forcibly expreſſcs 
it, being turned into urine, or any thing more 
filthy. The fame Epictetus, as I have heard 
from Favorinus, uſed to fay there were two 
vices grievous and ſhocking above all the reſt, 
namely, want of patzence and want of con- 
tinence; when we cannot endure evils which 


ought to be borne, nor refrain from pleaſures 


which we ought to reſiſt: © therefore,” ſays he, 
« whoever remembers theſe two words, and 
takes care to regulate himſelf by them, will be 
for the moſt part irreproachable, and will lead a 
very quiet life. The two words are, bear, 


and forbear'. 


: Yeffel be clean.]—There is a ſtriking reſemblance be- 
tween this paſſage and our Saviour's reproach to the Pha- 
riſees, of making clean the outſide of the cup, while the in- 
ſide of the man's heart was neglected, 
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CnuaPe. XX. 


Nerds taken from the Sympoſium of Plato, which in 
their numbers and connections are fkilfully, barmo- 


nioufly, and fitly compoſed, for the ſake of exerciſe 
imitated in Latin. 


HE Sympoſium of Plato was read before 
the philoſopher Taurus. In it are the 
words of Paufanias, pronouncing, among the 
other gueſts, in his turn, the praiſe of love I 
admired the lines ſo much that I reſolved to 


There is ſomething in the title of this chapter, as 
it ſtands in the beſt editions, certainly quite inconſiſtent 
with the extreme modeſty of the author, expreſſed at 
the latter end of the chapter. This is very juſtly ob- 
ferved by Oiſelius, though Gronovius, who ſeems to ſeize 
every poflible opportunity of cenſuring that commentator, 
pretends to deny it. Oiſelius would omit the whole title 
as ſpurious ; but there is a much eaſier remedy, that of in- 
ſerting a ſingle word. This not only removes the objection, 
but renders the conſtruction more natural and perfect. This 
word is compo/ita, or ſomething equivalent, to be inſerted 
after aptegue; it will then run thus: werba ſumpta ex Sym- 
pofeo Platonis, numeris coagmentiſque verborum ſcite modulalegue 
aptegue compotita, exercendi gratia in Latinam orationem verſa. 
Scite modulategue et apte is the reading of the early editions. 
The commen reading makes Gellius ſay, that they are here 
Kifully, harmoniouſly, and fitly tranſlated by himſelf, I 
have given the title according to the conjectural reading. 


3 remember 
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remember them, and they are, if I miſtake nor, 
as follows: Every action is of ſuch a nature 
that in itſelf it is neither good nor. bad; ſuch as 
for inſtance to drink, or to ſpeak, or to argue, as 
we are now doing; not one of theſe things is in 
irſelf honourable, but becomes ſo by the manner 
in which it is done; a thing well done becomes 
a good and honourable action, one not well done 
a baſe action. So it is of love; for every kind of 
love is not honourabie, or worthy of commenda- 
tion; but he is ſo who directs his attachment 
properly.“ When theſe words were read, Tau- 
rus faid to me, Here, you rhetorician (for ſo he 
called me when I was firſt received into the claſs, 
thinking that I came to Athens only to puzzle 
myſelf about rhetoric) do you obſerve this ſen- 
tence, how full of meaning, how luminous, and 
connected it is, and compriſed in certain ſhort 
yet complete terms, coming round to the point 
whence they ſtarted ? Can you produce from any 
of your orators a ſpeech ſo happily, ſo harmoni- 
ouſly put together ? But the elegance of the ſtyle 
I ſuppoſe you conſider but as a ſecondary object; 
for we are to make our way into the very depths 
of Plato's mind, progreſſively to advance to the 
height of the grandeur of his ſentiments ; we are 
not to turn ourſelves out of the way, to enjoy 
the pleaſant flow of his ſtyle, and the choice ele- 
gance of his expreſſions.” This admonition of 
Taurus, upon the harmonious periods * Plato 
Vor. III. X 5 not 
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not only did not check, but encouraged us in 
aiming to transfer the elegance of the Greek into 
Latin terms; and as ſome little vide animals are 
prone through petulance to imitate what they 
hear and ſee, ſo did we expreſs our admiration of 
Plato's writings, which we attempted not to 
rival, but as it were to make draughts and copies 
of it, ſuch as this, which we formed from thoſe 
very words. © Every act,“ ſays he, © is of ſuch 
a nature, that in itſelf it is neither good nor bad; 

as what we are now doing, viz. drinking, finging, 
diſputing ; for as no one of theſe actions is in 
itſelf honourable, but becomes ſo by the manner 
in which it is done, an action rightly and honour- 
ably done becomes a good action, if ill done, an 
evil one. Thus it is with love; for not every 
kind of love is honourable or worthy of commen- 


dation, but that which diſpoſes us to love honour- 
ably.” 
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CHAT AE 


At what times, between the building of Rome and the 
fecond Punic war, the celebrated Greeks and Ro- 
mans flouriſhed *. 


N order that I might have ſome knowledge of 

ancient times, and illuſtrious characters in thoſe 
ages, leſt perchance I ſhould in diſcourſe make 
ſome obſervation upon the age and life of ſome 
of theſe great men, like that ignorant ſophiſt whe 
lately proclaimed aloud, that the philoſopher 
Carneades was preſented with a ſum of money 
by Alexander the ſon of Philip, and that Panæ- 
tius the ſtoic lived with the elder Scipio; to guard 


This chapter, containing ſo many ſynchroniſms of Greek 
and Roman hiftory, is of very great importance, but like 
other chronological matters is attended with difficulties in 
particular parts. In ſeveral inftances, Gellius will be found 
to be miſtaken in ſeveral years of calculation; in others, his 
poſitions are at leaſt diſputable. We may always in ſuch 
ſubjects ſuſpect the errors of tranſcribers in writing figures 
as among the cauſes of diſagre:ment. It would be difficult, 
and a ſubject for a very long work, to diſcuſs the particulars 
of all theſe points, but by comparing the coincidences with 
the tables of the beſt chronologers, it will eafily be ſeen that 


Gellius does not always agree wit thoſe who are conſidered 
as the beft authorities. | 


myſelf 
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myſelf therefore from thus confounding ages and 
times, I made ſome extracts from the books 
called Chronicles, treating of thoſe times, in 
which Grecian and Roman characters, diſtin- 
guiſhed by their talents or their power, flouriſh- 
ed, from the building of Rome to the ſecond 
Punic war. Theſe extracts, which were made 
upon different occaſions, I have reduced to ſome 
ſort of order: nor was it my object, with accurate 
care and attention to compoſe a catalogue of 
illuſtrious contemporaries in the two nations, but 
that theſe Attic Nights might be ſprinkled 
here and there agreeably with theſe flowers of 
hiſtory. In this account I have thought it ſuf- 
ficient to ſpeak of the times in which a few of 
theſe characters exifted, from whoſe dates it will 
not be difficult to gueſs at the periods of thoſe 
who are not here mentioned. I ſhall begin 
with the famous Solon, ſince, with regard to Ho- 
mer and Heſiod, it is plainly the opinion of all 
writers that they lived either at the ſame time, 
or that Homer was rather the more ancient, 
but that both lived before Rome was built, while 
the Silvii were maſters of Alba, about 160 years 
after the Trojan war, according to Caſſius's An- 
nals, in the firſt of which he ſpeaks of Homer 
and Heſiod, and about 160 years before the 
building of Rome, as Cornelius Nepos ſays, in 
his firſt Chronicle, of Homer. We learn that 
Solon, one of the celebrated wife men, wrote the 

Athenian 
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Athenian laws in the thirty-third year of the 
reign of Tarquinius Priſcus, king of Rome; but 
Piſiſtratus was the tyrant of Athens when Ser- 
vius Tullius reigned, before which time Solon 
went into voluntary baniſhment, becauſe no 
credit was given to him when he foretold the 
tyranny of Piſiſtratus. After this, Pythagoras 
the Samian came into Italy, in the reign of 
Tarquin's ſon, ſirnamed Superbus ; and at the 
ſame time Hipparchus, the fon of Piſiſtratus, the 
brother of Hippias the tyrant, was ſlain at Athens 
by Harmodius and Ariftogiton. Cornelius Ne- 
pos fays, that Archilochus began juſt then to be 
celebrated for his poetry, when Tullus Hoſtilius 
was upon the throne. It is recorded, that in the 
260th year after that, or not much more, the 
Perſians were routed by the Athenians in the fa- 
mous battle of Marathon, under Miltiades, who 
after that victory was condemned by the people 
of Athens, and died in priſon. Then flouriſhed 
at Athens ZEſchylus, the celebrated writer of 
tragedies. About this time, at Rome, the people 
created for themſelves, by an inſurrection, tribunes 
and zdiles; and not long after, Caius Martius 
Coriolanus, being thwarted and irritated by the 
tribunes of the people, went over from the re- 
public to their enemies the Volſcians, and made 
war upon the Romans, A few years after this, 
Xerxes was routed by the Athenians and the 
greater part of Greece, under the conduct of 
Themiſtocles, 
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Themiſtocles, in a naval engagement, and put to 
flight, near Salamis; and four years after this, in 
the conſulſhip of Menenius Agrippa and Marcus 
Horatius Pulvillus, in the war againſt the Veien- 
tes, 360 Romans of rank, with their families, 
were ſurrounded by the enemy near the river 
Cremera, and were cut off, Near this time, 
Empedocles, of Agrigentum, became celebrated 
as a natural philoſopher ; at the ſame time it 
appears, the-decemviri were appointed to draw 
up a code of laws, by whom ten tablets were 
firſt completed, and afterwards two more added. 
Then began the Peloponneſian war in Greece, of 
which Thucydides has written the hiſtory; it 
began about 323 years after the building of 
Rome, at which time Aulus Poſthumius Tor- 
quatus was dictator, who beheaded his ſon for 
engaging the enemy contrary to his orders. The 
Fidenates were then at war with the Romans. 
The characters diſtinguiſhed in thoſe times were, 
Sophocles and Euripides as tragic poets, Hip- 
pocrates as a phyſician, and Democritus a phi- 
loſopher; to theſe, Socrates the Athenian ſuc- 
ceeded, ſomewhat younger, but who lived in part 
of their time. From this period, when the mi- 
litary tribunes governed the Roman republic, to 
the year of the building of the city 347, the 
thirty tyrants were placed by the Spartans over 
the Athenians; and a few years after, Socrates 
was condemned to death at Athens, and killed 


by 


f 
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by poiſon in priſon. Near that time Marcus 
Furius Camillus was dictator at Rome, and 
overcame the Veii. Not long after happened the 
war of the Senones, in which the Gauls took the 
whole of Rome, except the capitol ; and ſoon 
after that, Eudoxus the aſtrologer was celebrated 
in Greece, and the Lacedzmonians were con- 
quered by the Athenians, under Phormio, at Co- 
rinth. At this time, Marcus Manlius, who had 
prevented the Gauls in their attack from ſcaling 
the capitol, was convicted of an intention to ſeize 
upon the government, and being condemned, 
was, as Varro relates, thrown headlong from the 
Tarpeian rock, or, as Cornelius Nepos affirms, 
ſcourged to death. In the ſeventh year after the 
recovery of the city, it is recorded, that Ariſtotle 
the philoſopher was born. A few years after the 
war with the Senones, the Thebans, commanded 
by Epaminondas, overcame the Lacedæmonians 
at Leuctria; and a ſhort time after that, by the 
law of Licinius Stolo, conſuls were choſen at 
Rome from the people, whereas before it had 
not been legal for any perſon, unleſs of patrician 
rank, to be conſul. In about the 400th year 
from the building of the city, Philip, the ſon of 
Amyntas, and father of Alexander, roſe to the 
throne of Macedon, at which time Alexander was 


born. A few years after this, the philoſopher 


Plato viſited Dionyſius, the laſt tyrant of Sicily; 
and a little time after, Philip defeated the Athe- 
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nians in a great battle at Cheronea, from which 
battle Demoſthenes ſought fafety by flight, and 
when he was reproached for this diſgraceful flight, 
he replied in the following well-known verſe : 


He who fights and runs away, 

May live to fight another day. 
Philip after this is ſlain by a conſpiracy, and 
Alexander, ſucceeding to the government, paſſed 
over into Afia and the Eaſt to fubdue the Per- 
ſians. Another Alexander, whoſe ſirname was 
Moloſſus, came into Italy to make war upon the 
Romans; for now the reputation and the valour 
of the Roman nation began to grow illuſtrious 
among foreign people ; but he died before the 
war began. We are told that this Moloſſus, 
when he came into Italy, faid he invaded the 
Romans as a nation of men, while the Macedo- 
nian Alexander went to the Perſians as to a na- 
tion of women. Soon after, Alexander of Ma- 
cedon, having ſubdued great part of the Eaſt, 
and reigned eleven years, died; and not long 
ſubſequent to that, died the philoſopher Ariſtotle, 
and then Demoſthenes. About this time the 
Romans were engaged in a diſaſtrous and pro- 
tracted war with the Samnites, and the conſuls 
Titus Veturius and Spurius Poſthumius, in an 
unlucky ſituation at Caudium, were ſurrounded 
by the Samnites, and being compelled to paſs 
under the yoke, departed under the ſtigma of 4 
diſgraceful treaty. 


After 
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After nearly the 470th year from the founda- 


tion of the city, war was begun with king 
Pyrrhus; at that time Epicurus the Athenian, 
and Zeno the Citian, philoſophers, were in re- 
pute; then Caius Fabricius Luſcinus and Quin- 
tus Æmilius Papus were cenſors at Rome, and 
removed Publius Cornelius-Rufinus from the ſe- 
natorial order, and they aſſigned as a cauſe for 
thus diſgracing him, that they had found him uſing 
ten pounds of plate at an entertainment. In the 
490th year from the building of Rome, Appius, 
ſirnamed Caudex, the brother of Appius Cæcus, 
and Marcus Fulvius Flaccus, being conſuls, the 
firſt Punic war was begun; and not long after, 
Callimachus, the poet of Cyrene, in Alexandria, 
was in reputation in the court of king Ptolemy. 
Rather more than twenty years after this, peace 
being made with the Carthaginians, in the conſu- 
late of Claudius Cento, the ſon of Appius Cæcus, 
and Marcus Sempronius Tuditanus, Lucius Li- 
vius, firſt began to exhibit plays at Rome, 


160 years after the death of Sophocles and Eu- 


ripides, and about 5 2 years after the death of 
Menander. Quintus Valerius and Caius Mani- 
lius ſucceeded Claudius and Tuditanus, and in 
their conſulſhip, Varro relates, in his firſt Trea- 
tiſe on the Poets, that Quintus Ennius the poet 
was born, who in his Goth year wrote his twelſth 
book of Annals, which Ennius himſelf ſpeaks of 
in that book. Five hundred and nineteen years 

Vol. III. * after 
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after the building of the city, Spurius Cervilius 
Ruga, by the advice of his friends, was the firſt 
perſon who divorced his wife becauſe ſhe was 
barren, ſwearing before the cenſors, that he mar- 
ried for the purpoſe of having children. In the 
fame year, the poet Nævius exhibited plays, 
whom Marcus Varro, in his firſt Treatiſe on the 
Poets, fays, ſerved in the firſt Punic war, which 
Nzvius himſelf ſays in the poem he wrote on 
that war ; but Servius affirms that Portius Lici- 
nius was the firſt poet at Rome; he ſpeaks of 
him in theſe lines— 


When Rome with Carthage waged her ſecond 
fight, | 
The Roman Muſe firſt ventur'd on her flight. 


About fifteen years after, war was commenced a- 
gainſt the Carthaginians, and not very long after, 
Marcus Cato flouriſhed as an orator, and Plautus 
as a dramatic poet. At this time Diogenes the 
Stoic, and Carneades the academic, and Critolaus 
the peripatetic; were ſent to Rome by the Athe- 
nians to tranſact public buſineſs with the ſenate. 
A little time after, Quintus Ennius flouriſhed, and 
then Cæcilius Terence, after that Pacuvius, in 
whole old age, Accius, and then Lucilius, yet more 
famous for his ſatires on the works of ethers: 
but we are proceeding too far, having fixed as 
the boundary to our obſervations the ſecond Punic 
war. | | | 
BOOK 
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B o OK XVIII. 


| 9G 9s 4 


Diſputations between a ſtoic and a peripatetic pbilo- 
ſopher, Favorinus being arbiter, in which they 
enquire how far virtue avails to make life happy, 
and how far happineſs conſiſts in thoſe objects 
which are called extraneous. 


HERE were at Rome two friends of Fa- 

vorinus, philoſophers of ſome note, one 
a follower of the peripatetic doctrine, the other 
a ſtoic. I was once preſent at a diſpute between 
theſe men, carried on with much pertinacity, 
when we were gueſts of Favorinus, at Oſtia. We 
were walking on the ſhore, towards evening, in 
the ſpring : here the ſtoic affirmed that the hfe of 
man could be rendered happy by virtue alone, 
and perfectly miſerable only by wickednels, al- 
though every corporal, or, as it is calied, external 
good, ſhould be wanting to the virtuous man, 
and poſſeſſed by the wicked. The peripatetic 
on the other hand allowed that life could only 
„ | be 
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be made miſerable by vice and wickedneſs, but 
he by no means thought that virtue alone was 
ſufficient to render life completely happy, ſince 
the poſſeſſion of our proper limbs, health, a good 
perſon, an eſtate, a good character, and other 
things relating to the body, as well as the goods 
of fortune, appeared neceſſary to the perfection 
of happineſs :. Here the ſtoic loudly replied, ex- 

preſſing 


1 Neceſſary to the perfection of happineſs. ]—Martial's de- 
ſcription of a happy life, in his celebrated epigram, « Vitam 
quæ faciunt beatiorem,” 1. x. ep. 47. enumerates nearly the 
ſame particulars as are here ſaid to be required by the Peri- 
patetics. This epigram has frequently been imitated in Eng- 
liſh. By Cowley, very coarſely and careleſsly, near the end 
of his Diſcourſes, by wvay of Eſſays, in verſe and proſe : and no 
better by Fenton, in Nichols Collection of Poems, vol. iv. 
p. 58.—The following much neater verſion is by an ano- 
nymous writer in the ſame volume, p. 115. 


To enjoy your life in happineſs, 

My friend, the ways and means are theſe: 
Deſcended wealth, a fruitful farm, 
An houſe by fite and ſtructure warm, 
Still void of ſtrife ; your dreſs ſtill plain, 
But unaffected, neat, and clean; 
Alike at peace in head and heart, 
And vigorous health in every part; 
Truth without craft; a friend or two, 
Juſt ſuch, and only ſuch as you; 
A table with cheap plenty ſpread, 
Where health, and no diſeaſe, is fed; 
Still ſober nights, yet free from cares; 
A bed that luſt nor ſorrow ſhares, 
Where pleafing daily labours give 
Unbroken ſleeps from ten to five; 

From 
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preſſing his ſurprize that he ſhould advance fwo- 
oppoſite poſitions ; © For as wickedneſs and vir- 
tue were oppoſed to each other, and a miſerable 
and an happy life, he did not preſerve the power 
and nature of an oppoſite in each, who ſuppoſed 
that vice alone had power to render life miſer- 
able, and yet contended that virtue was not ſuf- 
ficient to make it happy. And herein (ſaid 
he) lies the inconſiſtency and contradiction, that 
the man who profeſſes that life can by no means 
be made happy if virtue be wanting, ſhould at 
the ſame time deny that virtue is ſufficient for 
happineſs, if that alone be poſſeſſed, and ſhould 
thus take from virtue when preſent, that credit 
which he acknowledges to be her due when ab- 
ſent.” Then (ſays the peripatetic, with much 
pleaſantry) give me leave to aſk you, do you call 
that an amphora of wine which wants a congius 
of the meaſure ?” * By no means (replied the 
ſtoic) can that be called an amphora which wants 
a congius.” Upon this the peripatetic retorted, 
« then the congius ought to be called the 
amphora, ſince when that is wanting it is no am- 
phora, when that is added it 1s complete. Now 
if it be abſurd to advance that a congius makes an 


From further views entirely free, 

But, as you are, content to be 

And thus, while all your hours are paſt, 
Nor fears, nor wiſhes for your laſt, 


29 amphora, 
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amphora, it is equally abſurd to ſay, that life is 
made happy by virtue only, becauſe if virtue be 
wanting, life never can be happy.” Then Favo- 
rinus, turning to the Peripatetic, * your argument 
(fays he) about the caſk of wine, is a ſophiſtry 
diſcuſſed in books; but (as you know) it is rather 
a witticiſm than a proof or an argument, for if 
a congius be wanting, it happens that the am- 
phora has not its juſt meaſure ; but when it is 
added, that meaſure does not make the caſk; but 
ſupplies its deficiency ; but virtue (as the Stoics 
Jay) 1 1s not merely an addition or a ſupplement, it 
is itſelf equivalent to an happy life, and therefore 
makes life happy, becauſe life is only happy when 
that 1s preſent.” Theſe and other arguments yet 
more minute and intricate they diſcuſſed, accord- 
ing to their different notions, making Favorinus 
the arbiter. Burt as night approached, and dark- 
neſs began to thicken, we departed, attending Fa- 
vorinus into his houſe, 


CA. 
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Cray, II. 


bat fort of queſtions we uſed to diſcuſs in the Sa- 
turnalia at Athens, with ſome intricate ſophiſtries, 
and amuſing enigmas. 


E celebrated the Saturnalia at Athens with 
mirth and moderation, not, as they ſay, 


relaxing our minds; for Muſonius affirms, that to 
give a looſe to the mind is as it were to loſe the 


mind; but we indulged ourſelves a little in the 
ingenuous pleaſantries of lively converſation. A 
large party of us from Rome, on a viſit to 
Greece, and who attended the ſame lectures and 
the ſame maſters, met at the ſame ſupper; then he, 
who in his turn gave the entertainment, propoſed, 
as a reward for the ſolution of a queſtion, ſome 
old Greek or Latin book, and a crown of laurel, 
and introduced as many queſtions as there were 
perſons preſent. When he had propoſed them 
all, the turn of each to ſpeak was decided by lot. 
The queſtion being ſolved, the crown and re- 
ward was preſented; if not ſolved, it was carried 
on, to be obtained by the next, according to lot, 
and if no one could ſolve it, the reward and crown 


was dedicated to the deity in whoſe honour the 


feſtival was celebrated. The queſtions debated 
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were of this ſort : ſome difficult ſentence from 
an old poet of agreeable rather than of ſerious 
perplexity ; ſome fact of ancient hiſtory ; the elu- 
cidation of ſome axiom derived from philoſophy, 
improperly become common ; the inveſtigation 
of ſome word of unuſual occurrence, or ſome 
obfeurity in the tenſe of a verb, the meaning of 
which is obvious. Of theſe queſtions, I remem- 
ber ſeven, of which the firſt was the repetition of 
ſome verſes in Ennius's Satires, in which one 
word js elegantly uſed jn many different ways, as 
for example: 


4 


Nam qui lepide * poſtulat, alterum fruſtrari, 
Quem fruſtratur, fruſtra eum dicit, fruſtra eſſe, 
Nam qui ſeſe fruſtrari, quem fruſtra ſentit, 

Qui fruſtratur, is fruſtra eſt, fi non ille eſt fruſtra. 


The 


1 Nam gui lepide, &.] — The ancients ſometimes indulged 
themſelves in this falſe taſte of running the changes on 
words of one origin. Thus Plautus in his Captives has— 


Qui cavet ne decipiatur, vix cavet, cum etiam cavet, 
Etiam chm caviſſe ratus, ſæpe is cautor captus eſt, 


Of modern jingles of this kind, none is more celebrated 
than the following, which Wallis gives in his Engliſh Gram- 
mar, both in French and Engliſh, and afterwards in a La- 
tin tranſlation, with an ample comment: 


Quand un cordier cordant, veut corder une corde, 
Pour ſa corde corder, trois cordons il accorde : 
Mais, fi un des eordons de la corde deſcorde, 

Le cordon deſcordant fait deſcorder la corde. 


__. 
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The ſecond queſtion was, how we ſhould inter- 
pret what Plato, in the republic which he planned 
in his books, ſays, that wives ſhould be in com- 
mon, and that the rewards of great captains and 
warriors ſhould be the kiſſes of boys and virgins. 
The third queſtion was, the fallacy of the follow- 
ing ſophiſtry, and how it is to be explained. 
That which you have not loſt*, you have; 
horns you have not loſt, therefore you have 


In Engliſh thus: 


When a twiſter a twiſting will twiſt him a twiſt, 
For the twiſting his twiſt, he three twines doth intwiſt, 
But if one of the twines of the twiſt do untwiſt, 

The twine that untwiſteth, untwiſteth the twiſt. 


To which that author adds eight more of his own original 
conſtruction. 


Jud non perdidifti, &c. MMoſt of theſe logical quib- 
bles had more credit given to them by the ancients than 
they deſerved ; the authors of many of them are recorded; 
they were diſtinguiſhed by appropriate names, and were 
often the ſubje of private diſcuſſion. This of the horns is 
by Diogenes Laertius attributed to Eubulides, a diſciple of 
the Socratic Euclid. It was commonly called ceratine, from 
tpg, a horn. His name is mentioned with it by an old 
COMIC poet 


0 aS pigig P Evening xegallres eewlwy. | 


The fallacy of the argument is perſectly evident; for it 
aſſerts univerſally what is only true of ſuch things as we 
have once had, Diogenes attributes alſo to Eubulides the 
ſophiſms called mentiens, fallens, Electra, occultata, ſorites, and 
calva; yet moſt of theſe are alſo attributed to Chryfippus. 
It ſeems little worth while to enguire the-true authors of ſuch 
idle ſubtilties. | 

horns.” 
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horns.” Alſo another ſophiſtry : © What I am, 


that you are not; I ama man, therefore you are 
not a man.” The next was the ſolution of this 
ſophilm : © When I tell a lie, and acknowledge 
it, do I tell a lie, or do J ſpeak truth?” We 
had afterwards the following queſtion ; “ For 
what reaſon are the patricians accuſtomed to en- 
tertain each other at the Megalenſian feſtivals, the 
common people at thoſe of Ceres.” 

In like manner it was debated, . What poet of 
the ancients had uſed the phraſe verant, for vera 
dicunt (they ſay true).“ The ſixch queſtion was, 
ce What ſort of herb is the aſphodel which Heſiod 
ſpeaks of thus ;— 
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And what Heſiod meant when he ſaid that 
half was more than the whole?“ The laſt queſ- 


3 HN Z TEL Tay. ]|—Theſe two lines convey A celebrat- 
ed recommendation of moderation ; the former being point- 
ed againſt avarice and rapacity, the latter recommending 
fimple and frugal diet. Plato, in his third book of Laws, 
ſpeaking of the kings of the Argives and Meſſenians, who 
by their rapacity ruined themſelves and others, Were 
they (ſays he) ignorant of what Heſiod ſays with the utmoſt 
Juſtice, that half is often more than the whole, when to 
take the whole is dangerous, but the half is moderate ; for 
he thought moderation as much preferable to exceſs, as any 
good thing is to another that is inferior to it.“ 

Eraſmus treats at large on wy paſſage as an eſtabliſhed 
proverb, 
2 tion 
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tion was, © Of what tenſe are the verbs ſcripſerim, 
venerim, legerim, of the præterperfect, or future, 
or both.” Theſe topics were then debated and 
explained in the order which I mentioned, each 
drawing a lot, and we were all preſented with a 
book and a chaplet, except for one queſtion 
which was upon the word verant; no one re- 
membered that word to have been uſed by Quin- 
tus Ennius, in the 13th of his Annals, in the fol- 
lowing verſe :— 


Satin vates verant tate in agundAa, 


The chaplet therefore for this queſtion was dedi- 
cated to Saturn, the god of that feſtival. 
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Cax», Nt. 


What reſpeft Aiſchines, in the oration in which he 
accuſed Timarchus of incontinency, ſaid the Lace- 
demonians judged to be due to the wiſe ſuggeſtion 
of a very profligate citizen. 


SCHINES, the moſt acute and ſagacious 

of all the orators who flouriſhed among 
the Athenians, in that ſevere and acrimonious 
ſpeech, wherein he pointedly and violently ac- 


= Taylor's Preface to this Oration of Æſchines againſt 
Timarchus;may be conſulted by the more curious reader, 
as from Hermogenes, Heſychius, Syneſius, &c. he has col- 
lected every fact explanatory of the character of the perſon 
accuſcd, and every circumſtance which can illuſtrate this 
memorable oration, This is ſtated to have been the firſt 
occaſion of the enmity betwixt Æſchines and Demoſthenes : 
certain it is, that the morals of Timarchus were in the 
higheſt degree vicious and depraved, yet he had all the 
qualities of a profound and accompliſhed politician, and 
was by no means without ſkill in military affairs. Not- 
withſtanding his reputation for theſe and other talents, this 
accuſation, ut in his.rebus fieri ſolet, ſays Taylor, prevailed, 
and the name of Timarchus has become in ſucceeding ages 
proverbially ignominious. The term a Timarchus was ap- 
plied by the Greeks, that is the more modern Greeks, to 
an individual totaily corrupt. This oration is mentioned 


alſo in ſimilar terms by Lucian and by Plutarch. 
cuſed 
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cuſed Timarchus of incontinence, ſays, that a 
certain man gave the following honourable and 
uſeful counſel to the Lacedzmonians, being him- 
ſelf a chief in that ſtate, diſtinguiſhed by his virtue, 
and advanced in age: * The Lacedzmonians, 
(faid he) were debating 2 queſtion in which the 
advantage and credit of the ſtate were concerned, 
when a man roſe to deliver his ſentiments, noto- 
rious for the baſeneſs of his life, but at the ſame 
time poſſeſſing all the talents of an accompliſhed 
orator. The counſel he gave reſpecting what 
ought to be done was ſo convincing, that it re- 
ceived general approbation, and a decree was 
about to be paſſed according to his opinion; 
when, with great vehemence and indignation, _ 
there aroſe one of thoſe leaders, whom the Lace- 
dæmonians revered as judges. and directors of 
the public councils, diſtinguiſhed by his age and 
the dignity of his character: What reaſon (he 
exclaimed) Oh Lacedzmonians! will there be to 
hope that this city and ſtate can any longer re- 
main ſecure and invincible, if we employ the 
counſels of ſuch men as this; if this counſel be 
wiſe and meritorious, I beſeech you, let us not 
ſuffer it to be diſgraced by the pollution of irs 
flagitious author.“ Having ſaid this, he called 
upon a man * celebrated for his fortitude and juſ- 
ö tice, 
Called upon a man.] -The ſame fact is related by Plu- 


tarch with ſome variation; he imputes to the ephori what 
Eſchines 
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tice, but of mean talents as an orator, and deſired 
him, by the conſent and requeſt of all, to deliver; 
in the beſt manner he could; the ſentiments of 
the eloquent ſpeaker, in order that no mention of 
him being made, the decree of the people might 
paſs in his name who had laſt ſpoken. The ad- 
vice of this very prudent old man was followed; 
and thus the ſalutary counſel took place; while 
the name of its baſe author was changed.” 


Eſchines here aſcribes to an individual, but whoever ſug- 
geſted ſuch a meaſure, we mult certainly rather admire its 
diſcretion and its policy, than its juſtice. 


wv} 3 I WW « 


Hew Sulpitius Apollinaris laughed at one who aſſerted 
that he alcne underſiord the hiſtery of Salluft, by 
enquiring the meaning of incertum ſtolidior an 
vanior '. | 


HEN we were young men at Rome, and, 

having changed the pratexta and the 

toga virilis, were looking out for maſters of deeper 
knowledge, 

* This is a very intereſting chapter, and throws conſider- 


able light upon the cuſtoms and manners of the Romans. 
We 
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knowledge, we were by chance among the book- 
ſellers in the ſhoe-market, when Apollinaris Sul- 
pitius, a man in the memory of us all, pre-emi- 
nently learned, ridiculed a boaſting fellow, who 
read Salluſt for money, and played upon him with 
that elegant kind of raillery which Socrates uſed 
to the ſophiſts *; for when he aſſerted that he was 

the 


We learn from it in particular, that it was not unuſual for 
critics and grammarians to give public lectures on ſome po- 
pular author, to which probably all were indiſcriminately 
admitted on paying a certain fee: we may learn alſo, from 
the remarks of Gellius, and the wicked wit of his friend 
Sulpitius Apollinaris, that this taſk was not often under- 
taken, and conſequently not attended, by men of the great- 
eſt eminence for parts and learning. Such meetings pro- 
bably reſembled our ſpouting clubs, as any one appears to 
have propoſed what queſtion he pleaſed, and the circum- 
ſtance may have given riſe to the improviſatori of modern 
Rome, 'who for a trifling ſum of money will, on any given 
ſubject, pronounce a number of extemporary verſes. 

This chapter alſo informs us that Gellius was of noble 
rank, for the prætexta was only worn by the noble youths of 
Rome. 

2 To the ſephifts.] Cicero alludes to the talent of Socta- 
tes, 

Socrates de ſeipſo detrahens, indiſputatione plus tribue- 
bat iis quos volebat refutare, ita cum aliud diceret atque ſor- 
tiret, libenter uti ſolitus eſt, ea diſſimulatione quam Greck 
f,‘ vocant. Acad. Queſt. I. iv. c. 5. 

Something of this kind is related of Socrates, in Ælian's 
Various Hiſtory. Perceiving that Alèibiades was vain of 
his riches and eſtates, he diſplayed to his view a map of the 
earth.—Shew me Attica, ſays the philoſopher. Alcibiades 
obeyed, Shew me your eſtates, ſays Socrates. The young 

Athenian 
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the only * man who could read and explain Sal- 
luſt, and openly boaſted that he not only critically 
ſearched into the outer ſkin, and obvious mean- 
ing of his ſentiments, but into their very blood 
and marrow. Apollinaris profeſſing to embrace 
and reverence his learning, «© Very opportunely 
(ſays he) my good maſter, are you come with the 
blood and marrow of Salluſt's words; for yeſter- 
day I was aſked the meaning of thoſe words in 
the fourth book of his hiſtory, where, ſpeaking 
of Lentulus, he fays, it is very uncertain, foli- 
diorne eſſet an vanior.” Salluſt's words are theſe: 
« At Cnæus Lentulus patriciæ gentis collega ejus, 
cut cognomentum Clodiano fuit, perincertum 
folidior an vanior, legem de pecunia quam Sylla 
emptoribus bonorum remiſerat exigenda promul- 
gavit.“ Apollinaris therefore affirmed that this 
queſtion was aſked him, and that he could not 
ſolve it, namely, what were the different meanings 


Athenian confeſſed he could not find them. What, replied 
the moralift, are you ſo vain of what is in fact no portion of 
the earth, Wn, 

3 Only man.]—There is an epigram preſerved in the firſt 
volume of the Latin Anthology, which turns upon this 
idea : : 


De Var. Catone grammatico et poeta 
Furius bibaculus, 

Cato grammaticus Latina Siren 

Qui ſolus legit ac facit poctas. 


Where /olus legit ſeems to mean the only x man who knows 
| how to read them. 
| of 
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df. foligior and vaniar? for Salluſt appeared to 
have ſeparated and oppoſed them to each other, 


as if they were unlike, and not the ſame ſpecies 
of defect; he therefore requeſted that he would 
inſtruct him in the meaning and derivation of 
both. The other, with a grin upon his counte- 
nance, and with a turned-up lip, ſhewing how 
much he deſpiſed the ſubjett of enquiry. and the 
perſon who enquired, © I (faid he) am accuſ- 
romed to inveſtigate and unfold the marrow and 
blood of old and recondite words, not thoſe which 
are in daily uſe with the vulgar, for he muſt 
needs be more fooliſh and vain than Cnæus Len- 
tulus himſelf, who does not know that vanity and 
levity are the ſame ſpecies of folly.” Having 
ſaid this, he left off abruptly, and was preparing 


to depart; we, however, detained him, and preſſed 


him, as did more particularly Apollinaris, to ex- 
patiate more fully and openly upon the difference, 
or, if he thought proper, the ſimilarity of the two 
words, and he entreated that he would not grudge 
this information to one deſirous of inſtruction. Hez, 
however, plainly perceiving | that he was laugh-, 
ed at, pretended to have buſineſs, and. left us. 


We afterwards learned from Apollinaris, that the, 


meaning of vanus was not according to the vulgar 


ulage, defipiens, or babes, or ineptus; but as the 


moſt learned of the-ancients uſed it, as nendax and 


dus, and they oppoſed levia and inania to gra- 
via and dana; but men were called Aolidi, not ſo 
Vor. III. . much 


43 
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much ſignifying fulti and excordes, as tetri, molefts, 
illepidi, which the Greeks called woxfnge: and 
og rin; and he added, that each of theſe words, 
with their derivations, were found in Nigidius's 
publications, which I have noticed, having ſought 
for and found them, in order that I might inſert 
them in theſe commentaries, and which I think T 
have ſomewhere or other already introduced. 


Cnayr. V. 


Quintus Ennius, in bis ſeventh book of "Annals, has 
written quadrupes eques, and not as many 
read, quadrupes equus. 


T happened that at the houſe of Antonius 
Julian the rhetorician, a man of reſpeQabi- 
lity and of great eloquence, myſelf and ſome of 
his friends were amuſing ourſelves in literary 
paſtimes, and ſuch ingenuous feſtivities, at Puteoli. 


The lines quoted in this chapter from Virgil, are to be 
found in the third book of the Georgics, v. 115. 

The poet may properly enough apply to the horſeman 
that which his (kill or management obliges or teaches the 


Information 
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Information was brought to Julian, that a reader, 
a man of learning, with a very muſical voice, was 
reciting to the people, in the theatre, the Annals 
of Ennius. Let us go, ſaid he, to hear this En- 
nianiſt, whoever he be (by which name he choſe 
to call himſelf.) We fund him reading, amongſt 
vaſt clamours of applauſe, the ieventh book of 
the Annals; and we heard him very diſtinctly 
pronouncing theſe lines— 


Denique vi magna 9 eguus atque ele- 
phanti 
Projiciunt ſeſe. s 


Having read a few verſes more, he * with 
the loud applauſes of the whole aſſembly. Then 
ſaid Julian, as he paſſed out of the theatre, 
* What think you of this ſtranger and his gua- 
drupes equus ? for thus he reads it :— 


Denique vi magni quadrupes equus atque ele- 
phanti 
P rojiciunt ſeſe. 


Do you ſuppoſe, if his inſtructor had been a 
man of any value, that he would have ſaid qua- 
drupes equus, and not quadrupes eques ? that 
Ennius ſo wrote it, no one at all attentive to an- 

| cient learning has ever doubted.” But when ſome 
| of the company ſaid, that they had read (every 
one with his ſchoolmaſter) quadrupes equus, and 
wondered what was the meaning of quadrupes 

1 Z 2 SL 
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gues, I would have you (ſays he) my good: 
young men, read Quintus Ennius as accurately as” 
Virgil did, who, imitating this verſe in his Geor- 
gics, has yur 7 * 1225 in the nn 
lines — | | 


| Frena Pelethronii Lapithæ gyroſque dedere 
Impoſiti dorſo, atque equitem docuere ſub armis 
Inſultare ſolo, & greſſus glomerare ſuperbos. 4 
In which place, unleſs any one interpret it ab- 
ſurdly, equitem dan only ſignify equum ; for moſt 
of the ancients called the man who rode, and the 
horſe on which the rider fate, equitem ; therefore 
the term equitare, which is derived from eques, 
is applied both to the rider and the horſe moving 
under him. Thus Lucilius, a man eminent for his 
knowledge of the Latin language; uſes the phraſe 
0 eum equitare,” in the following verſes 


Queis hinc currere equum nos _ equitare 
videmus, 
His equitat curritque ; oculis equitare. vide- 
mus. % 
And again, * _ 1 bat. However 
(continued he) I was, pot content with theſe ex- 
amples; and in order that it might appear be- 
yond all doubt and diſpute, whether Ennius 
wrote equus or eques, I procured with great trouble 
and expence, for the ſake of examining this one 
verſe, an edition of the firſt and oldeſt antiquity 


with the emendations of. " Lampadion, and I there 
found 


* 
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found it was written, not 123 but euer.“ Julian 
made theſe and other obſetvationd "ee us with 
much learning and g great good nature; but 1 
afterwards mer r with chem alſo in his works. hs 
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Elius Meliſſus, i in the book entitled cc De Loque d 
3 which be at firſt calls 4 cornur 
copic, bas aſſerted what is not worth memory or 
mention, preſuming that there is a great difference 
betwixt matrona ans ns, 


\LIUS MELISSUS 2 Wits a man = he 
higheſt repute, within my memory, 2 80 
grammarians, but in matters of literature he ha 


more boaſting and ſophiſtry than real talents, 
Beſides many: other PET he wrote a 


. vElins Melts. -Tiere were ſeveral. iluſtrious Ro. 
mans of this name. Lenæus Meliſſus is mentioned by Sue- 
tonius among his eminent grammarians; Caius: Meliſſus 
was the friend of Mecænas, and was entruſted by him with 
the: care of zegulating the public libraries in the Octavian 
Porch. See Gronovius. The Meliflus here mentioned was 
a je Gd of Gellius, aud Ong 2 n of the 
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book which, when it was publiſhed, was thought 
very learned: its title held out a great allure- 
ment to readers; it profeſſed to be on correct 
ſpeaking. Who could ſuppoſe that he ſpoke 
properly, unleſs he had thoroughly ſtudied Me- 
liſſus? In that book is the following paſſage 2 
« She is called matrons * who has had one 
child, ſhe who has had more is called mater- 
familias, as a ſow when ſhe has had one litter 
is called porcetra, when meny, ſcropba. We 
are left, however, to conſult the augurs, whether 
this remark of Meliflus be a thought and con- 
jecture of his own, or whether de had read it 
in ſome other author. With regard to porcetra, 
he has certainly the authority of Pomponius?, 
in his comedy which has that title ; but that ma- 


trona 


Matrona.— There were different kinds of marriage 
contracts among the Romans, upon a careful attention to 
Which much depends with reſpect to the underſtanding of 
local circumſtances and private manners. The reader will 
do well to conſult that part of Heineccius which diſcuſſes 
the ſubject of Roman marriages, where the difference be- 
twixt. the matrona and the mater familias is diſtinctly pointed 
out. The legal marriages were called the v/us, the confarrea- 
tio, and the coemptio; and it is certain from the beſt autho- 
thorities, that the wife who was married without regard to 
one of theſe obſervances was matroza, but not materfami- 
lias, whatever number of children ſhe might have. The 
diſtinction therefore here ſpecified by Meliſſus * neither 
correct nor ſufficient. 

* Pomponius.— There were two Latin poets of this 
name, one Lucius Pomponius, who is the one here alluded 

| to. 
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trona is not uſed except to expreſs one who has 
had one child, and mater familias, one who has 
had more, he can produce no authority from 
writers of antiquity. This in ſhort ſeems the 
more probable, and which accurate explainers of 
ancient words have affirmed, that ſhe is properly 
called matrona who is married to a huſband, as 
long as ſhe remains in that ſtate, although ſhe 
may have no children, and ſhe is ſo called from 
the word mater, which though not yet obtained, 
ſhe has the hope and chance of obtaining, 
whence that ſtate is called matrimony ; but ſhe 


only is called eee * who is in the hand 


to, and a writer of 1 the other, Publius Ponpenine, 
a writer of tragedies. H. Stephens has preſerved fragments 
of both. Stephens mentions a play of the former called 
Porcaria, but not one of the name of Porcetra. 

* Materfamilias.]—This word ſeems to be uſed by Plau- 
tus merely as ſynonymous with r, without any diſcrimi- 
nation of the kind abovementianed ; 


Nunquam enim nimis curare poſſunt ſuum parentem filiz ; 

Quem æquius eſt nos potiorem habere quam te poſtidea 
Pater 

Viros noſtros, quibus tu voluiſti eſſe nos matre;familias. 


Thus tranſlated in Thorntan's Plautus : 


Children can never take too tender care 

Of a loved parent; whom ſhould we eſteem 

More dear than you, and next to you our huſbands, 
Of your own choice. 


The reader will perceive that this tranſlation is hardly 
marked enough, 
2 4 of 
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of her hüſband, and under his direction, or the 
dire&ion of him under whoſe authority her huſ- 
Band is, for the" comes not only into wedlock, 


but into —— of her huſband, and the ln 
ation of His he 1 


Cr 
TY 


wit rr oc We vn. 

7. ** manner 8 —— one who was 
© wnſeaſonably enquiring concerning the ambiguities 
of words. The di * fignifications 7 the word 


CONC10 !, 


Y Sh 3 happening to meet, 

near the temple of the Carmentæ, with 
Domitius, a man of learning, and an eminent 
grammarian at Rome, but ſirnamed the inſane, 


H. Stephens is at conſiderable pains to prove the title 
to this chapter ſpuriaus and corrupt, but he exerts himſelf jo 
little purpoſe, for it does not at all matter whether the title 
of the chapter tells the reader how Favorinus treated Domi- 
tius, or how Domitius behaved to Favorinus. 

There is a great deal of truth in theſe harſh words put 


into the mouth of Domitius ; and it is obvious enough, that 
with all his talents and accompliſhments, this Favorinus, the 
friend and favourite of Gellius, diſcovers on various occa- 


fiong a great deal of pedantry. 


from 
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from his ferocious and churliſh diſpoſition, ſaid to 
him (I was with Favorinus at the time) © Pray 
tell me, maſter, have I done wrong in calling 
(Inwoyopias) addreſſes to the people, when 1 
wiſhed to expreſs it in Latin, concianes? for I 
am not ſure, and I wiſh to know, whether any 
one of the ancients, who were attentive to pro- 
priety of ſpeech, called an oration by the word 
concio? © Sir (replied Domitius, with a fierce 
voice and countenance) there is nothing good 
to be expected when you diftinguiſhed philoſo- 
phers think of nothing but words and autho- 
rities for words; but I will ſend you a book, 
wherein you will find what you want, for I, a 
grammarian, am occupied in the ſtudy of mora- 
lity aad the rules of life, but you, philoſophers, 
are, as Cato calls you, dead gloſlaries*; you col- 
lect, and read over and over old filthy records, 
fooliſh and trifling as the words of old women 
hired for mourners. I wiſh our whole race were 
mute, diſhoneſty would then lack its inſtrument 
of miſchief.” When we had left him, „We 
addreſſed this man (ſays Favorinus) at an un- 
lucky moment, for he ſeems to me to be in the 
paroxyſm of ſome diſeaſe ; - obſerve, however 
(adds he) that this waywardneſs of diſpoſition, 
which is called melancholy, does not happen to 


Dead glaſaries.Mortuaria gloſſaria. It is ſometimes 
read mortualia; the latter term occurs in Plautus : hæc non 
ſunt non nagz non enim mortualia. 
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little and weak minds ; but there is ſomething of 
elevated affection in it *, and ſtrong truths are 
often ſpoken, though without any regard to time 
or ſeaſon. What now is your opinion of his re- 
mark upon philoſophers? Would it not have 
been thought worthy of remembrance, if Antiſ- 
thenes or Diogenes had ſpoken it?“ He ſent, 
however, the book ſoon after to Favorinus, as he 
had promiſed; it was, I think, a publication of Ver- 
rius Flaccus, in which queſtions of this ſort were 
diſcuſſed ; that ſenatus expreſſed the place of the 
aſſembly, and the perfons who formed it; that 
civitas denoted the ſituation, the town, the go- 
vernment, and the multitude ; that tribus and 
decuriæ were uſed for the place, the government, 
and the inhabitants; and that concio ſignified 
three things, namely, the tribune from which the 
oration was delivered, the aſſembly of the people 
ſtanding round, and the ſpeech itſelf. As Marcus 
Tullius in his ſpeech againſt Quintus Metellus 
ſays, © I aſcended (in concionem) the tribune, a 
concourſe was aſſembled ;” and in his Orator he 
lays, © I often heard the aſſemblies (conciones) 
exclaim, when my words appeared particularly in 
point, for their ears wait, that the ſentence may 
be fitly bound together by well-placed words.” 
This word ſignified alſo an aſſembly of the peo- 
ple, and the ſpeech itſelf, which was not proved 
by examples taken from that book, but, at the re- 


3 Elevated affetion.] Literally heroic affection. The 
expreſſion and ſentiment is from Ariſtotle. 


queſt 
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queſt of Favorinus, we afterwards found proof 
of theſe various ſignifications, both in Cicero, as 
I before obſerved, and in the moſt elegant of the 
ancient writers; but what he moft wanted, namely, 
to find concio uſed for the ſpeech itſelf, the title of 
one of Cicero's books exhibits, which is called by 
Tully himſelf (“ contra concionem Q, Metelli” ) 


which means only an oration againſt the ſpeech of 
Q. Metellus, 


Crap. VIII. 


The ohe Ar, and oui ra, and other things 
this ſort, which are conſidered as ornaments of 
compoſition, are trifling and puerile ; this ſhewn 

from the verſes of Lucilius. 


UCILIUS has expoſed with great wit, 
and ridicule, in his fifth Satire, thoſe lite- 

rary affectations, ſuch as words ending in a ſimilar 
manner, or of an equal number of ſyllables, or 
otherwiſe like or equal to each other, by the 
immoderate and unſeaſonable uſe of which fooliſh 
people, who wiſh to appear Ifocratics ', excite 
diſgult ; 


© Jſcratics. In other words, followers of Iſocrates. 
This perſon reckoned among his diſciples a long catalogue 
| of 
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diſguſt ; he has ſhewn how ſtupid and Childifh 
they are in that paſſage, wherein he complains to 
2A friend that he had e to viſit him when 


kick: 4546 
COINS patio tame non queri 
n erebo, 1 » 
. in eo numero wack; quo in maxima 
nunc eſt ) 
Pars hominum, ut periiſſe velis, quem nolueris 
cum 


Viſere debueris. Hoc aalueris, & debueris, te 

Si minus delectat, quod «rev Ifocratium eſt: O- 
xanewdes que ſimul totum ac TULephEipaxi@dtss 

Non operam perdo, ſi tu hie. 


"of, honourable. names; among others were Hyperides, 
+Iſzus, Xenophon, Theopompus, Naucrates, &c.. _. 
The following character of Iſocrates from Quintilian, 
which [*give im the tranſlation of Patſall, ſeems to deſerve a 
place here: “ Iſocrates, in a differeht kind of eloquence, is 
fine and poliſhed, and better adapted for engaging in a mock 
than real battle. He was ſtudious of all the beauties of 
diſcourſe, and had his reaſons for it, having calculated his 
eloquence for ſchools, and not for contentions at the bar. 
His invention was eafy; he was very fond of graces and em- 
*bellifbments; and ſo nice was he in his compoſition, that 
his extreme care 1s not without reprehenſion, ” ng 
Let Cicero obſerves of Iſocrates, that in what the peculi- 
arities of his art conſiſted 1s not evident, Cicero? s words are: 
Magnus et nobilis rhẽtor Ifocrates, cujus ipſins quam 
gonſtet eſſe artem non invenimus.— He adds; Diſcipulorum 
autem atque eorum qui protinus ab hac ſunt Seen pro- 
recti, malta de * ene — n 
De Invent. Rhet, ii. 2. 
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Stgnification f the word inſecendo, in M. chr and 


;: that inſecendo is preferable to pony though 
many think otherwiſe. 


"N+an old bock which contained an oration of 

M.: Cato de 'Prolemeo contra 'Thermum, was 
this paſſage. Sed ſi omnia dolo fecit, omnia 
avaritiæ atque pecuniæ cauſa fecit, ejuſmodi ſce- 
lera nefaria, quæ neque inſecendo, neque legendo, 
audivimus, ſupplicium pro factis dare oportet. 
Enquiry was made concerning the word igſe- 


rv 64 £ 


cendo. Of thoſe who were preſent there was one 
who was a real ſcholar, and one who was a ſciolift 
theſe rwo entered into a diſpute, and the gram- 
marian afferted that it ought to be written Ne- 
quendo and not inſecendo, ſince it has the meaning 
of Inſequens, and we uſe inſeque for proceed, in the, 
imperative, as inſequere. Thus in Ennius: 
uſejne muſa, manu Romanorum —_— zerafors 
|  Quood quiſque 11 in bello geſſit cum rege Phi- 

_ lippo. : h 

The other, a man of real learning, ſaid, het 2 
nothing wrong, but that infecends was. correct and 


proper, and that attention was to be paid to Velius 5 
* ** | EK et Longus, 
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Longus, an accompliſhed man, who, in his com- 
mentary on the uſe of old words, has ſaid, that 
in Ennius we ſhould not read in/eque, but inſece. 
Thus by the ancients, what we call zarrationes 
was termed ſectionesn. Varro alſo thus wrote the 


line of Plautus in the Menzchmi : 

Hzc nihilo mihi videntur eſſe ſectius, quam 

ſomnia. | | 

Such was their controverſy. I am of opinion 
that Cato uſed in/ecendo, and Q. Ennius inſect, 
without the u, for I found in the Patrenſian li- 
brary a work of Livius Andronicus, of undoubted 
antiquity, called the Odyſſey, in the firſt verſe of 
which this word was written without the & : 


Virum mihi Camena inſece verſutum. 
From the verſe of Homer: 


Audpa jor evvere Maca ToAutpotove 


A book of this age and credit juſtifies my confi. 
dence. As for the verſe of Plautus, where /e#ius 
guam ſomnia occurs, this is of no great weight. 
The antients, I believe, ſaid ice rather than in- 


* Felius Tengut.]— This is ſometimes, but erroneouſly, 
written Verrius Longus. 

There ſeems but little to obſerve concerning this chapters 
but that the antients appear to have uſed the terminations 
gue and ce indifferently, as huju/ce and bujuſque, cxju/que and 


exjſee Pe 
3 J. 
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feque, becauſe it was ſofter and more h-rmonio 1: 3 
but both have the ſame meaning. The word: 
ſequor, and ſea, and ſecutio, differ in the manner 
of uſing them; but whoever ſhall thoroughly ex- 
amine them will find their origin and formation the 
ſame. Learned men, and tranſlators of the Greek 
words, ard he tert ung, and of tertri vuv pros 
pra, think the word dicere means the ſame as 
inſequi, for, ſay they, in er: » is doubled, in 
torert it 1s tranſlated; for that very word ern, 
which ſignifies verba, they ſay can only be de- 
rived from erzofdas and ene, For the ſame rea- 
ſon our anceſtors uſed to call relations and diſ- 
courſes in/eiones. 
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m n are nden who e when in- 


« -quiring into the Rate of fever, that it is the.pulfe 
"I the vein, and not of * IP * * _ 


. 


URING the heat of the * I retired to 
the country houfe of Herodes, in the terri- 
tory of Attica, at a place called Cephiſia, di verſi- 
fed with groves and rivulets. While there, I-was 
ſeized with a violent diarrhœa, accompanied with 
fever. At this place, when Calviſius Taurus the 
philoſopher, and ſeveral of his followers, who 
came from Athens to viſit me, were met, the 
phyſician of the village, who was ſitting by me, 
began to explain to Taurus what the nature of 
the complaint was that I was afflicted with, and 
with what degree of force, and at what intervals 
the fever made its return; then in the courſe of 
his argument, having ſaid I was mending, he 
added, and you, Taurus, may ſatisfy yourſelf of 
this if you will lay your finger upon the vein. 
When the learned men who were with Taurus 
had heard the phyſician ſpeak in ſo illiterate 
and improper a manner, calling the artery the 
vein, attribating his error to ignorance, they be- 
gan to whiſper to each other, and to ſignify their 
diſapprobation 
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diſapprobation by their looks; which when Tau- 
rus obſerved, turning with great mildneſs, as his 
cuſtom was, to the phyſician, & we have no doubt, 
worthy Sir,” he ſaid, © that you are not ignorant 
of the diſtinction between arteries and veins; you 
know that the veins have no power of moving 
themſelves, and that we only examine them for 
the purpoſe of drawing away blood, but that the 
arteries, by their motion and pulſation, ſnew the 
ſtate of the health, and the degree of intenſeneſs 
of fever; but it is eaſy to ſee that you ſpoke ra- 
ther with a view to accommodate yourſelf to the 
common mode of diſcourſing, than through ig- 
norance of the nature of the veſſels, and you are 
not the only perſon I have heard ſpeaking fo in- 
correctly, calling the artery the vein; let us then 
have the pleaſure of ſeeing that you are more 
expert in curing diſeaſes than in diſcourſing upon 
them, and may the gods bleſs your endeavours.” 
When I reflected afterwards upon the circum- 
{tance of the phyſician being reproved for ſpeax- 
ing incorrectly, I conſidered that it was not only 
indecent for a phyſician, but for any perſon, who 
has been liberally educated, to be ignorant of the 
ſtructure of thoſe parts of our body which are 
not difficult of inveſtigation, and which nature 
has made eaſily intelligible, that we might be 
enabled to take the neceſſary precautions for the 
preſervation of our health; and therefore what- 
ever time I could ſpare from my neceſſary avo- 
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cations I employed in reading fuch medical 
books, as I thought were beſt calculated to furniſh 
me with inſtruction upon thoſe ſubjects. Amongſt 
theſe, with many other matters not foreign to the 
purpoſe, I remember to have read on the ſubject 
of the veins and arteries nearly to the following 
purport. A vein, called by phyſicians ayyuer *, 
is receptacle for the blood, mixed and blended 
with the vital ſpirit, in which the blood is in a 


„ A] The antients called all the veſſels of the body 
by this name. Machaon applies it alſo to the bag that con- 
tains the fœtus in utero. Angeiologia is that part of ana- 

tomy which deſcribes the veſſels, veins, arteries, Iympha- 
ties, lacteals, &c. 

The antients appear to have had very confuſed notions of 
the blood veſſels; they were originally called by one name 
(veins) and the term artery was confined to the aſperia ar- 
teria, or wind-pipe: at length it was obſerved that ſome 
of the veſfels had a motion or pulfation, others not; thoſe 
that were endowed with motion were ſuppoſed to be filled 
with ſpirit or air, which they were thought to receive from 
the lungs, and were called arteries ; the veſſels without mo- 
tion, and carrying blood, were called veins. Hippocrates 
thought that the veins were derived from the liver, the great 
fountain of blood, as it was then imagined ; the arteries from 
the heart, which received its ſpirit or air from the veſſels of 
the lungs ; but he is not evety where conſiſtent with himſelf. 
In his book de Carne, he deſcribes the veins and arteries as 
derived from the ſame fountain. Duz ® enim ſunt a corde 
« yenz cavæ, et hæc quidem arteria, illa vero vena cava no- 
« minatur, Arteria vero calidi plus continet quam vena 
cava, et ſpiritus penus eſt.” 


Hippos. Oper. Om. Ferio. p. 250. tom. 1. 
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much greater proportion than the ſpirit; an ar- 
tery, on the contrary, is a receptacle for the 
vital fpirit blended and mixed with the blood, 
but in which the ſpirit predominates. Epvywor, 


pulſatio, or the pulſe, is the natural and involun- 


tary motion, or contraction and dilatation of the 
heart and arteries; by the antient Greek writers 


it is called the ſyſtole and Kantele of the heart 
and arteries. 


CMA. XI. 


Verſes of Furius Antiates ignorantly cenſured by Cæ- 
ſellius Vindex ; which verſes are ſubjoined *, 


Cannot agree with Cæſellius Vindex, the 
grammarian, though in my opinion he is by 


no means deſtitute of learning. He had haſtily 
and ignorantly affirmed that Furius, an old poet, 


The fourth line of the verſes quoted from Furius, I 
would amend thus. What can the meaning poſſibly be of 
* Hic fulica levis,“ without ſaying any thing of the falſe 
quantity? I would therefore read . fic fulica levius.“ | 

Fulica is a ſea fowl, and this will make the line not only 
intelligible, but the figure very poetical : * Thus, lighter 
than a ſea fowl, the veſſel ſkims along the main.” 
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diſgraced the Latin language by forming ſuch 
words as theſe, which to my ear appear not in- 
conſiſtent with poetic elegance, nor vulgar or un- 
pleaſant to be ſpoken, as ſome of thoſe are 
which celebrated writers have harſhly and coarſe- 
ly introduced, The words of Furius which 
Ceſellius has cenſured are theſe : he applies the 
term luteſcere to the earth when it became 
muddy ; darkneſs coming over like night he 
expreſſes by nocteſcere; to recover wonted ſtrength 
by vireſcere : he deſcribes the wind curling the 
ſea, and making it ſhine, by the word purpurat *; 
and to become rich he calls opuleſcere. But I 
have ſubjoined the lines from Furius's poem. 


Sanguine diluitur tellus: cava terra /uteſcit. 
Omnia nocteſcunt tenebris caliginis atræ. 
Increſcunt animi, viręſcit vulnere virtus. 

Hic fulica levis volitat ſuper æquora claſſis: 
Spiritus Eurorum virides cum purpurat undas. 
Quo magis in patriis poſſint opuleſcere campis. 


* Purpurat.]—The term purple is frequently applied to 
the ſea by Homer, in the ſenſe of clear and ſplendid. See 
Falſterus. {277 | 

Vox purpureum & purpura non ſemper pro illo eximie 
rubente colore, ſed etiam quandoque pro nitore illo qui in 
optimis coloribus effloreſcit, ſumitur, 
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* 


Cuar, XII. 


The ancients had the 3 of changing verbs afFive 
| into verbs paſſive *. 


T was formerly conſidered as an elegance in 
compoſition to ſubſtitute words poſſeſſing an 
active for a paſſive ſignification, and vice verſa. 
So Juventius in one of his plays: * Pallium un- 


2 Barthius, Taubmannus, and Rutgerſius, will ſupply the 
more curious and inquiſitive reader with pertinent illuſtra- 
tions of this chapter. 

The commentators have been greatly divided whether it 
ſhould be read Juventius or Terentius. Some manuſcripts 
have Juventus. See Barthius Adverſ. 1026. 

Many inſtances might be eaſily adduced of fimilar uſage 
of the active for the paſſive verb. Thus in Virgil: 


Tum prora avertit et undis 
Dat latus, 


Where awvertit is uſed for avertztur. 


/ 


Nox humida cola 
Præcipitat. 
Where precipitat is uſed for præcipitatur, &c. | 
Cicero alſo ſomewhere has terra movet for terra movetur. 
Conſult Rutgerſius, Var, Lect. p. 439-— Who, in vindi- 


cation of the reading of Juventius, affirms, that the paſſage 
here quoted, does not exiſt in Terence. 
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guit face ut /plendeat.” Is not this much more 
elegant than if he had faid, © ne maculetur ?” 
Plautus too in the fame manner, quid eſt hoc? 
rugat pallium, amictus non ſum commode.” 
Plautus has likewiſe uſed pulveret, not to ſignify 
to make duſty, but to become duſty. 


cc Exi tu, Dave, age, 
« Sparge, mundum eſſe hocce veſtibulum volo ; 
« Venus ventura eſt noſtra. Non hoc pulveret. 


In the Aſſinaria too, he ſays, contemples for con- 
templeris : 


* Meum caput contemples ſiquidem e re con- 
ſultas tua.” 


Cnæus Gellius likewiſe in his Annals ſays —& After 
the tempeſt /edavit (ſettled) Adherbal ſacrificed a 
bull.” Mark Cato too in his Origines, “ Eodem 
convenæ complures ex agro acceſſitavere, eo res 
eorum auxit.“ Varro, in the book which he ad- 
dreſſed to Marcellus on the Latin language, —< In 
priore verbo graves proſodiæ, que fuerunt, ma- 
nent, reliquæ mutant,” which is very elegantly put 
for mutantur: this alſo appears to be the caſe in 
the ſame Varro's ſeventh book of his Res Divinæ: 
* Inter duas filias regum quod mutet inter Anti- 
gonam & Tulliam eſt enim advertere.” But we 
find in almoſt all ancient authors inſtances of 
verbs paſſive being uſed for active ones, of which 
I now remember a few, as muneror te for munero, 


Hrificer 
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fignificor for fignifico, ſacrificor for ſacrifico, adſen- 
tior for adſentio, faneror for fenero, pigneror for 


pignero, with many others, which in the courſe of 
reading will frequently be found. 


Cnare, XIII. 


Reply made by Diogenes the philoſopher to one «who 
attacked him with an impudent ſophiſm *. 


E were celebrating the Saturnalia at 
Athens in an elegant game of this kind, 

when many of us, engaged in the ſame literary 
purſuits, 


A curious incident occurs in Athenzus, book x. c. 12. 
which may be inſerted here as illuſtrative of the contents 
of this chapter: 

It was cuſtomary at Athens to impoſe a certain penalty 
on thoſe who could not give the ſolution of an znigma ; 
they were obliged to drink up a goblet of wine, 

Again, in the ſame chapter : 

The ancients conſidered the art of expounding znigmas 
as a proof of having received a liberal education; they 
were generally introduced as a part of the entertainment. 
The reward, the author obſerves, was what an ingenuous 
mind would have bluſhed to receive; the penalty for not 
ſolving them was, to drink a goblet of wine. 

aa 4 The 
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- purſuits, were aſſembled to paſs away our time: 
we diſcuſſed queſtions of wit called /ophiſmata ; 
every man flung them before the company like 
ſo many dice, and the prize for ſolving, or the 
penalty for being unable to ſolve the queſtion, 
was a ſeſterce. This money being collected by 
one in capacity of a waiter, an entertainment was_ 
provided for thoſe engaged in the game. The 
queſtions were of this ſort, although in Latin, 
they appear inelegant and aukward : * What ſnow 
is, hail is not. Snow 1s white, therefore hail is 
not white,” There was a ſimiliar one to that: 
« What a man is, a horſe is not. Man is an 
animal, therefore a horſe is not an animal,” It 
was his part, who was called by the caſt of the die 


Tube above rewards and penalties refer to queſtions and 
riddles of a leſs honourable nature. There were others in- 
troduced only among men of ſcience and accompliſhments, 
and involved ſome ſubtleties of philoſophy or of grammar : 
the reward 1 in ſuch a caſe was a garland; they who did not 
ſolve them were compelled to drink a goblet of wine mixed 
wich ſalt. 

A cuſtom prevails in this country, in drinking parties, of 
impoſing a ſine of a bumper for any ſuppoſed offence againſt 
the decencies of the banquet, and for more atrocious crimes 
offenders are occaſionally made to drink a glaſs of ſalt and 
water; doubtleſs a cuſtom borrowed from the high claſſical 
authority ſpoken of above. 

A fragment of Antiphanes, in the above 33 book 
of Athenæus, adds, that the culprit- in theſe caſes was com- 
pelled to drink his ſalt and water without was, | breath, and 
with his hands tied behind him, 


3 to 
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to unravel the queſtion, to declare in what part 
of the ſentence, and in what word the fallacy con- 
ſiſted; if he did not declare this, no reward was 
given him, he was fined a ſeſterce, and that fine 
went towards furniſhing the entertainment. But 
I muſt relate the facetiouſneſs with which Dio- 
genes repaid a ſophiſm of this kind, propoſed in 
contempt by a logician from the Platonic ſchool. 
When the logician began, What I am, that you 
are not.“ Diogenes agreeing, he added, © I am a 
man.“ To this likewiſe Diogenes aſſented. The 
logician then concluded, © therefore you are not 
a man.“ This (returned Diogenes) is falſe; 
and if you would have it true, you muſt begin your 
propoſition with me.“ | 


CHAP. 
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CaaP. AIV., 


What number REMiol ros is, and what EPITRrros, 
which words our countrymen bave not ventured to 
tranſlate into Latin 


HE Greeks have certain ways of expreſſing 
numbers, for which we have no words in 
Latin. They who have written in Latin upon 
the ſubject of numbers have uſed Greek terms, 
ſor they were unwilling to riſk the abſurdity of 
coining words in our tongue; for what word 
could expreſs bemiolius or epitritus, which con- 
tains in itſelf a whole number and its half, as three 
to two, fifteen to ten, thirty to twenty. Epitritos 
is that which contains a whole number and its 
third part, as four to three, twelve to nine, forty 
to thirty. | 
It is worth while to notice and remember theſe 
terms expreſſive of number, becauſe, unlets they 
are underſtood, the moſt ſubtle calculations in 
the writings of philoſophers cannot be under- 
ſtood. | | 


* Gronovius informs us in his note, that Vitruvius render- 
ed the Greek word NprroAiov by the Latin ſeſquialterum, and 
aN p37 07 by tertiarium. The old gloſlaries interpret £TTgiT07 
by ſeſquitertium. : 


| Caar, 
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Cnare. XV. 


M. Varro has made a remark on. bexameter verſes 
of too minute and trifling a nature. 


N long verſes called hexameters, and in iam- 
I bies of ſix feet, they who ſtudy metre have 
obſerved, that the two firſt feet and the two laſt 
may conſiſt of ſingle words ſtanding by them- 
ſelves, but that the middle ones cannot ; but that 
they always conſiſt of words divided, or mixed 
and confuſed. Varro in his grammar ſays, he 
has obſerved in the hexameter verſe, that upon 
all occaſions the fifth half foot finiſhes a word, 
and that the firſt five feet have equal power to- 
ward completing the verſe with the other ſeven ; 
and this, he ſays, is contrived by a certain geome- 
trical ratio. 


* The meaning of what is here not very clearly ſaid, is, 
that the third foot of an hexameter verſe cannot form a word 
of itſelf ; but this is abſurd, and was not attended to by the 
beſt poets. Muretus in his Various Readings points out ſe- 
veral verſes, both in Latin and Greek, in which this was not 
obſerved. One of them may be ſufficient here : 


Concutitur tum ſanguis viſcere perſentiſcunt. 
This line js in Lueretius, and ſanguis, the third foot, is a word 
by itſelf, 
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B OO K XXX. 


CAA. I. 


The anſwer of a certain philoſopher, tobo was aſtet 
dohy he became pale in a ſtorm at ſea, 


N our way from Caſfiopia* to Brunduſium 

we paſſed through the Ionian, a ſea violent, 
vaſt, and agitated with ſtorms. During the 
whole firſt night of our voyage a very ſtormy 
ſide wind filled our veſſel with water. At length, 
after much complaining, and ſufficient employ- 
ment at the pump, daylight appeared, but 
brought no diminution of our danger, nor ceſſa- 
tion of the ſtorm; but the whirlwinds ſeemed 
increaling, and the black ſky, and the balls of 
fire, and the clouds, forming themſelves into 


. * Caffiopia.]—Called alſo Caſſope, a town on the coalt 
of Epirus. There were others of the ſame name in that vi- 
cinity. See Palmer's Deſcr, Græc. Antiq. p. 262, &c. 


frightful 


frightful ſhapes (which they called Typhons)* ap- 


peared hanging over us ready to overwhelm the- 


ſhip. In the company was a celebrated philoſo- 
pher of the ſtoic ſchool, whom I had known at 


Athens, a man of ſome conſequence, and rather 


diſtinguiſhed - for the good order in which he 


kept his pupils. Amidſt all theſe dangers, and 


this tumult of ſea and ſky, I- watched this man 
attentively, anxious to know the ſtate of his 
mind, whether he was dauntleſs and unalarmed. 

I obſerved that he expreſſed no fear nor appre- 
henſions, uttered no complaints like the reſt, nor 
gave into their way of exclaiming ; but in pale- 


neſs and terror of countenance he differed but 


little from his neighbours. When the ſky grew 
clear, and the ſea became calm, a certain rich 


* Typhons.]—Pliny deſcribes in formidable terms both 
the Ecnephias and Typhen, two kinds of hurricane or whir!- 
wind, b. it. c. 48.—Of all phænomena of this kind, none is 
more alarming to the ſailor than the waterſpout, which 
happens ſometimes in the Mediterranean. Tournefort has 
deſcribed one very forcibly. Many have been the ſolutions 
offered for this ſurpriſing appearance. M. Buffon ſuppoſes 
the kind of ſpout there deſcribed to proceed from the 
operation of fire beneath the bed of the ſea, as the waters 
appear greatly agitated at the ſurface. Some have ac- 
counted for it by ſuction, as in the application of a cupping 
glaſs to the ſkin, Theſe are peculiar to the ſea, but typhons 
of a ſimilar kind have alſo been experienced by land, of 
ſuch violence as to ſtrip houſes of their roofs, and to do 
incredible, damage, catching - birds and other animals in 
their yortex, ard daſhing them with violence to the ground. 


Greek 
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Greek from Aſia approached- the ſtoic; his 
wealth was proved from his expenſive appear- 
ance, his quantity of baggage, and his train of 
attendants. «© What is the reaſon (faid he, in a 
bantering humour) that when we were in danger, 
you, who are a philoſopher, were afraid, and 
looked pale, while I was neither afraid nor pale? 
The philoſopher, doubting a little whether it was 
worth while to make any anſwer : © If (ſaid he) 
in fo violent a ſtorm, I did diſcover a little -fear, 
you are not worthy of being told the reaſon ; but 
that follower of Ariftippus ſhall give you an 
anſwer for me, who, upon a ſimilar occaſion, be- 
ing aſked by a man much like yourſelf, why, as 
a philoſopher, he was afraid, while he feared 
nothing, replied, that there was not the fame 
cauſe for fear in one as the other, for the preſer- 
vation of a worthleſs coxcomb was not an object 
worthy of much anxiety, but that he was con- 
cerned for the ſafety of an Ariftippus.” With 
this reply the ſtoic got rid of the rich Aſiatic, 
But afterwards, as we were approaching Brundu- 
ſium, and the winds were appeaſed, I aſked 
him, «© What was that cauſe of fear which he had 
refuſed to relate to him who had ſo improperly 
addreſſed him? He then with kindneſs and po- 
liteneſs ſaid to me, © Since you are deſirous of 
knowing, hear, or rather read, and you will be- 
heve it the more readily, and remember it the 
better, what the original founder of the ſtoic 
| ſect 
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ſect thought of that ſhort-lived but neceſſary and 
natural fear.” He then produced to us, from a 
little bag, the fifth book of Epictetus's Diſſerta- 
tions *, which, according to Arrian's arrangements, 
no doubt agree with the writings of Zeno and 
Chryſippus. In this book, which was written 
in Greek, we found a paſſage to this effect: 
« The vilion of the mind, which philoſophers 
call phantaſies, by which the mind of man, on the 
firſt appearance of an object, is impelled towards 
the perception of that object, are not voluntary 
or controuled by the will, but obtrude them- 
ſelves upon men by a certain power inherent in 
themſelves ; but there are alſo degrees of aſſent 
which they call ourzarat:enc, by which theſe AP 
pearances are known and judged of; theſe are 


Te fifth book of Rpictetus.J—Thiĩs is a ſtrong teſtimony in 
favour of Arrian, though the fifth book, whence theſ: words 
are taken, is no longer extant. We have at preſent only four, 
in which this paſſage does not occur. The ſtoics having 
invented for their wiſe man an elevation above the reach of 
nature, were obliged to deviſe theſe ſubtleties to eſcape the 
reproaches to which they would of courſe be expoſed, when 
unexpectedly they were ſurpriſed in feeling as much weat- 
neſs as other people, or perhaps more. The firſt appear- 
ances of things, as they ſtruck the mind without reflection, 
were called arraciag (fantaſies) and conſidered as partly 
deceptions. Epictetus ſays in his Enchiridion, wh w 
aon af ra xt HENETE απννννννE du Carlzoru iu. N. 
& Talus To Pare, ch. 5. In exery diſagrecable appear- 
ance, exerciſe yourſelf to lay, this 1s merely a an appearance, 
or fancy, and not exactly as it ſeems. 


6 voluntary 
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voluntary and under the controul of the wills of 
men; therefore, when any terrible ſound, either 
from heaven; or from the fall of any building, or 
a ſudden meſſenger of unexpected danger, or 
any thing of that ſort occurs, the mind even of 
aà wiſe man cannot but be moved a little, and 
fhrink; and ſuffer alarm, not from a preconceived 
opinion of any evil, but by certain rapid and un- 
expected attacks which overturn the power of the 
mind, and pervert the reaſon. In a little time, 
however, the wiſe man diſapproves of theſe phan- 
taſies, theſe terrors of the mind; that is, he does 
not give his aſſent to them, he does not acknow- 
ledge the propriety of the impreſſion they make; 
he caſts them away, he renounces them ; nor does 
there appear to be any thing in them worthy of 
exciting alarm. And herein they ſay, is the dif- 
| ference between the mind of a wiſe man and 
that of a fool: a fool fancies things are as they 
appear to him on the firſt impulſe of his 
mind, ſhocking and alarming, and by an aſſent 
of his mind he admits and gives way to them, 
for the ſtoics uſe the word Tpoommidofage: in their 
diſcuſſions of this ſubject; but a wiſe man, al- 
though he be for a ſhort time moved to paleneſs 
and alarm of countenance, yet does not give 
way, but retains the dignity and firmneſs of that 
opinion which he ever held concerning ſuch ob- 
jects, as of things by no means to be dreaded, 
though exciting momentary alarm by falſe ap- 

| pearances 
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Pearances and vain terrors.” Such was the opi- 
nion of Epictetus the philoſopher, as we found 
from the decrees of the Stoics contained in that 
book. From which I have drawn a concluſion, 

that in ſuch caſes as I haye mentioned, we are 

not to ſuppoſe a man fooliſh or ignorant becauſe 
he turns pale, or grows as it were white; but we 
are to allow, that in the ſudden impulſe, he rather 
gives way to human infirmity, than that he really 
believes things to be what they appear. 


IE VE; | 


O the ve ſenſes; that two of them are more par- 
ticularly common to the beaſts. 


EN have five ſenſes, which the Greeks 
call a:o8no«5, by which mental and bodily 
pleaſure ſeems to be purſued: the taſte, the 
touch, the ſmell, the ſight, the hearing. From 
all of theſe, the enjoyment of any immoderate 
degree of pleaſure is deemed baſe and diſgrace- 
ful ; but of all pleaſures, according to the opi- 
nion of wiſe men, that is confidered as the moſt 
diſhonourable, which is derived from the too 

Vol. III. b great 
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great uſe of the taſte and the touch; and thoſe 
men who particularly devoted themſelves to the 
indulgence of ſuch beaſtly pleaſures, the Greeks 
call axoaz585; and AXPATES, words of the deepeſt 
reproach. We call them incontinent or intempe- 
rate; for if you would have a cloſer tranſlation of 
exoAcgzs, it would till be a new word; but 
the two pleaſures derived from the taſte and the 
touch, gluttony and debauchery, are alone com- 
mon to man and beaſt; therefore he who was 
addicted to theſe pleaſures, was numbered with 

beaſts and wild animals. The pleaſures ſpring- 


* Voluptates duz.]—Seneca, as a Stoic, is ſtill more ri- 
gorous, and condemns all pleaſures, as fit only for inferior 
animals. Voluptas bonum pecoris eſt. Magnam vi- 
tam facit titillatio corporis? Quid ergo dubitatis dicere, 
bent eſſe homini, ſi palato bens eſt? Et hunc tu, non dico 
inter viros numeras, ſed inter homines, cujus ſummum bo- 
num ſaporibus, ac coloribns, ac ſonis conſtat ? Excedat ex 
hoc animalium numero pulcherrimo ac diis ſecundo, mutis 
agregetur animal pabulo natum.“ Epiſt. 92. Pleaſure is 
the gratification of a beaſt. Can the external delight of the 
body produce an exalted ſtate of life ? Why then not de- 
clare at once that a man is of neceſſity well off when his 
palate is ſo? And can you reckon that perſon in the claſs, 
I do not ſay of men, but of human creatures, whoſe chief 
good conſiſts in taſtes, in colours, or in ſounds? Let ſuch a 
one ſecede from this claſs of ſuperior animals, inferior only 
to the gods, and be numbered with the dumb brutes, as a 
creature born only to eat.“ 

The diſtinction of the Peripatetics here recorded, is, how- 
ever, more accurate, and gives 2 good ſolution of the doubt 
e 28 ſome pleaſures are pn more particularly, baſe 
bo others : 

4 „ og 
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ing from the other three ſenſes appetr to be ex- 
cluſively appropriate of man. F*ſubjoin the 
words of Ariſtotle upon this ſubject, in order that 
the authority of a great and illuſtrious man may 
deter us from ſuch diſgraceful pleaſures:—“ Why 
are they called incontinent who indulge to 
exceſs in the pleaſures of the touch or the 
taſte? (For both they who are immode- 
rate in venery and in the enjoyments of luxury 
are eſteemed incorrigible. Of the luxurious, 
however, ſome find gratific ation in the tongue 
(or palate) and others in the throat, whence the 
wiſh of Philoxenus to have the throat of a crane.) 
Oa the other hand, why are they who are exceſſive 
as to the pleaſures of the ſight and hearing not 
called incontinent? Is it becauſe the delights af- 
forded by the touch or taſte are common to us 
with other animals; and, being thus common, 
are therefore the moſt diſhonourable, and chiefly 
or ſolely objects of reproach? So that we cen- 
ſure a man who is addicted to them, and call him 
incontinent and incorrigible, for being overcome 
and enſlaved by the meaneſt of pleaſures. Now, 
there being five ſenſes, other animals are grati- 
fied only by the two above mentioned ; but 
from the reſt they receive either no gratification 
at all, or hag receive it by accident. 


Incontinent.— In the original ag. I know no bet- 
ter word in Engliſh; yer incontinent is ſpecific and limited, 
as 1t were, to want of chaſtity. In Greek, axpa7n; is gene- 
ric. Again, axo\zoTo I have rendered mcorrigible; yet to 
an. Engliſh ear, abandoned, is far better. 


Vol. II, B b 2 Who 
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Who then, retaining any degree of regard for 
the dignity of human nature, would delight in the 
purſuirs of venery and gluttony, which are com- 
mon to the ſwine and the aſs? Socrates ob- 
ſerved, that many men lived for the purpoſe of 
eating and drinking; but that he eat and drank 
for the purpoſe of preſerving life ; but Hippo- 
crates , a man of extraordinary wiſdom, faid of 
venery, © that it was a ſpecies of that virulent 
diſorder which we call epilepſy. His words are 


theſe; m ourzoiay was pixpay . 


1 Hippocratet.] What is here aſcribed to Hippocrates, is 
given by Galen, and Clemens of Alexandria, to Demo- 
critus; and as it appears not in the works of Hippocrates 
now extant, it is poſſible that Gellius wrote incorrectly from 
memory. Be his account right or wrong, it is literally and 
ſervilely tranſcribed by Macrohius. 


Cnap. III. 


That it is worſe to be commended coldhy, they to be 
violently cenſured. 


AVORINUS the philoſopher affirmed 
that it was worſe to be ſlightly and coldly 
praiſed, than to be vehemently and heavily 
attacked. © For (faid he) the man who 
accuſes and calumniates you, in the ſame 
proportion that he does it with acrimony, by 
ſo much is he on as unjuſt and hoſtile 

5 * 
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to you, and often therefore meets with no credit; 
while he who praiſes you grudgingly and with- 
out effort, appears to have a bad theme, and 
paſſes for a friend of one whom he wiſhes to 
praiſe, but cannot find 'a proper ſubjeft of his 


panegyric. 


8 Nothing can be more accurate than the diſtinction of 
Favorinus. This was exactly the ſpecies of treachery ob- 
jected by Pope te Addiſon, who would, as he inſinuates . 


Damn with faint praiſe, aſſent with civil leer, 
And without ſneering teach the reſt to ſneer. 
Willing to wound, and yet afraid to ſtrike, 
Juſt hint a fault, and heſitate diſlike; 
Alike reſerv'd to blame, or to commend, 
A tim'rous foe, and a ſuſpicious friend. 
Prol. to Satires, v. 01. 


Thus, among the ſentences of e and others, collected 
by Gruter, we have, 


Qui bent diflimulat citius inimico nocet. 


— — _O—_— — — - 
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Cnare. IV. 


The reaſon why the belly is relaxed by amy ſudden 
Fright; and why fire provokes urine. 


RISTOTLE's Phyfical Queſtions is a 
book replete with every kind of ingenuity 
and elegance. He there enquires how it happens, 
that when the ſudden apprehenſion of any great 
event comes upon people, violent commotions 
often take place in the belly ? and why he who 
ſtands long before the fire, feels a diſpoſition to 
diſcharge his urine ? © The cauſe (ſays he) of the 
belly being depreſſed by fear, is, that fear always 
produces cold ', he calls it (þuxperomraxny) which 
power of cold drives all the blood and warmth 


* Puod timor omnis fit algificus.]—This mode of ſolving a 
problem is very common with Ariſtotle: he ſuppoſes a cer- 
tain general effect, and then deduces the particular phzno- 
mena from it ; but unfortunately the general poſition 1s ar- 
bitrarily aſſumed, is in itſelf diſputable, and as difficult to 
account for as the thing enquired. Thus, for inſtance, that 
fear in general is productive of cold, is in itſelf a very 
doubtful axiom; and if true, it may as well be aſked why 
fear produces cold, as why the ſpecified effects take place 
from it. Modern philoſophers perhaps do not much better 
underſtand the nature of theſe effects on the human frame, 
but they are more cautious in attempting to pronounce about 
them. 

ER entirely 
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entirely from the ſkin, and at the ſame time cauſes 
paleneſs in thoſe who fear: and that blood,” addg 
he, © driven inwards, ſtirs up internal commo- 
tions. On the frequent provocation of urine by 
fire, his words are theſe : * The fire diffolves 
the ſubſtance contained in the bladder; as the 
ſun looſens the ſnow.” 


cr. v. 


4 extraft from Ariftotle, importing that ſiou- 
water is very pernicious to drink, and that 


 eryſtal is formed from fuow *. 


N the hotteſt ſeaſon of the year, myſelf and 

. eertain other intimates and friends had met 
at Tyburtum, the country ſeat of an opulent 
friend. 


. The ſubject of this chapter is alſo diſcuſſed in Macto- 
bius, book vii. chap. 12. A volume might eafily be written, 
were I to attempt to enumerate all that has been ſaid on the 
properties of ſnow. Bartholinus wrote an expreſs treatiſe 
to prove its virtues; he entitles it De Nivis Uſu Medico, 
and aſſerts that ſnow tends to the prolongation of life, and 
prevents a multitude of diſeaſes. Snaw-water is the ſole drink 
of the people of Norway in winter ; and as the Norwegians 
are a hardy and long-lived people, it is probable that ſnow 

Bb4. poſſeſſes 
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friend. We were ſtudents in rhetoric and philo- 
ſophy, and there was amongſt us a good man, 
well inſtructed in the Peripatetic ſchool, and a zea- 
lous follower of Ariſtotle. He reſtrained us from 
drinking water melted from ſnow, with much 
ſeverity : he cited the authority of many cele- 
brated phyſicians, and above all of Ariſtotle, a 
man moſt diſtinguiſhed by his univerſal know- 
ledge. From him he affirmed, that ſnow-water 
was highly beneficial to corn and trees, but was 
unwholeſome as a drink to- men, and produced 
conſumptions, and by degrees other diſorders, and 
for a long time fixed them in the bowels. Thus 
far he ſpoke with wiſdom, with a kind intention, 
and with earneſtneſs : but as there was ſtill no 
ceſſation of drinking ſnow-water, he produced 
from the library at Tyburtum, which being in the 
temple of Hercules, was well furniſhed, a book 
of Ariſtotle, and laid it before us. Truſt then 
(faid he) at leaſt, the words of this wiſeſt of men, 

and ceaſe to ſport with your health.” In that 


poſſeſſes no appropriate noxious qualities. It is remark- 
able that the editors of Chambers's Dictionary do not notice 
what is ſaid againſt ſnow-water by Ariſtotle, though many 
authors are enumerated, who ſpeak of its virtues and uſes, 
That it contains nitre, and is admirably calculated to affift 
vegetation, are points, I believe too notorious to admit of ax- 


gument or diſpute. Martial has the following epigram on 
ang w- wu. 


Non potare nivem, ſed aquam potare rigentem 


| book 


De nive, commenta elt ingenioſa fitis. 


& < 
* 
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book it was written, that ſnow- water was very 
deſtructive to drink, for that it had been coagu- 
lated with more ſolidity than that which the 
Greeks call cryſtal. The reaſon aſſigned for this 
was, that as water is hardened by the coldneſs of 
the air, it follows that an evaporation takes 
place, and a certain thin air is exprefſed and 
emitted from it. But (ſaid he) the lighteſt part 
of it is evaporated, and that which remains is the 
heavier, and more groſs and unwholeſome, and 
being beaten by the impulſe, becomes like white 
froth. 'But there is a plain proof that the whole- 
ſomer part is diſſipated and evaporated, becauſe 
the quantity is ſmaller than it was before it con- 
gealed. I have extracted and added a few of 
Ariſtotle's own words from that book. The 
reaſon why ſnow from water or ice is pernicious, 
is, that, from all water congealed, the thinneſt 
part is diſſipated, and the lighteſt evaporates. |. A 
proof of it is, that it becomes leſs in quantity 
than it was before it was congealed; the moſt 
wholeſome part of it therefore having eſcaped, of 
courſe what is left muſt be worſe.” —When we 
had read this, we gave due honour to the great 
Ariſtotle, and ever ſince I have ſworn war and 
vengeance againſt ſnow. Others, according to 
their different feelings, concluded a peace. 


CEA. 
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45 VI. 


Chat ſhame impells the Blood outward, but feat 
checks its circulation. 


N the problems of the philoſopher Ariſtotle, 
is this paſſage : © Wherefore do men from 
ſhame look red, or from fear turn pale, theſe 
affections being ſimilar? Is it becauſe, in people 


The queſtion introduced in this chapter is alſo diſcuſſed 
at length in Macrobius, book vii. chap. 11. Bluſhes, from 
whatever phyſical cauſe they ariſe, and whether tliey denote. 
modeſty or guilt, have been very uſeful inftruments in the 
ſervice of the poets, but have perhaps been never more 
ſucceſsfully employed than 4 our Shakſpeare, in tlie bn 


lowing paſſage: 


I have mark'd 
A thouſand bluſhing apparitions 
To ſtart into her face=a thouſand innocent le 
In angel whiteneſs bear away thoſe bluſhes, 


The idea that fear occaſions paleneſs, whether it be true or 
not, has been applied to ſimilar purpoſes in poetical deſcrip- 
tion. The following paſſage in Smollett's Ode to Inde; 
pendence, is equal to any thing of the kind: 


Far in the frozen regions of the North, 

A goddeſs violated brought thee forth, 

Immortal Liberty—whoſe look ſublime 

Hath 6lanch'd the tyrant's cheek in every varying clime. 


aſhamed, 
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aſhamed, the blood flows from the heart to all 
parts of the body, ſo as to ſtop upon the ſurfaces 
but in people afraid, it ruſhes from all quarters 
toward the heart?” When I read this at Athens 
with my maſter Taurus, and aſked his opinion of 
the matter He has told us (ſays he) properly 
and truly what happens when the blood is dif- 
fuſed, and when contracted; but he has not ſaid 
why this happens. For it remains yet to be en- 
quired, why ſhame diffuſes the blood, or why 
fear contracts it, ſince ſhame is a ſpecies of fear. 
The philoſophers define it thus: 


Shame is the fear of juſt reproach.” 


Crnar, VII. 


The meaning of the word oOBESUM, and ſome other 
old words. 


rTULIUS PAULUS the poet, a man of cha- 
racter and of claſſical learning, had a ſmall 
paternal ſeat on the Vatican hill : here he often 
invited us, and kindly entertained us with fruits 
and the produce of his garden, Aſter a mild 
_ autumnal 
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autumnal day, when Julius Celſinus and myſelf 
had ſupped with him, and had heard at his table 
the Alceſtes of Lzvius", and were returning to 
the city with the Ueclining ſun, we reflected 
upon the rhetorical figures, the new uſages 
of certain words, and the ſtriking paſſages in 
Levius's play. As each word occurred which 
was worthy of notice, as far as our memory 
could ſupply us, we made uſe of it. Thie paſ- 
fages which then preſented themſelves were 
theſe :— 


Corpore, inquit, pectoreque undique obeſo, 
Ac mente exſenſa tardigenulo ſenio oppreſſum. 


Here we noticed that cbe/um, which he uſes to 
ſignify thin, elegant, is applied rather with pro- 
priety, than according to uſual cuſtom ; vulgarly 
and improperly it -means fat and bulky, We 
obſerved likewiſe, that he ſays, obliteram gen- 
tem, for obliteratam— and he calls enemies who 


break their treaty fædifragos, not fæderifragos. 
The bluſhing Aurora he calls pudericolorem, and 
Memnon. neficolorem, & forte, dubitanter ; and 
from the word /i/eo, he ſpeaks of flentd loca, and 


© Lavius | Many editions read Nævius; but it is certain 
that it was Lævius who wrote a tragedy called Alceſtes, on 
the model of the Alceftes of Euripides: ſo alſo did Accius 
and Ennius. This Lævius is before mentioned by Gellius, 
book ii. c. 24. See H. Stephens on this chap. p- 112 of 
his edition—for filiceo he propoſes to read /i/icio, from filex, 
Alreis; ; Jes means flinty, hard-hearted. | 


i 


MERRY 
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pulverulenta, and peſtilenta; and carendum, carendum 
tui, inſtead of carendum te; and magno ipete, for 
impetu. He has alſo put the word forte/{cere for 
fortem fieri, dolentiam for dolore, and avens for 
libens. He alſo uſes caris intolerantibus for into- 
lerandis, and manciolis for tenellis manibus, and 
quieſcam ſeliceo and fiere impendio infit for Feri 
impensè incipit, and accipitret for jaceret. We 
amuſed ourſelves with noticing theſe among va- 
rious Lzvian particularities : but other s, which 
appeared likewiſe foreign from common ulage, 
and too highly poetical, we paſſed over; ſuch as 
what he ſays of Neſtor, whom he calls zriſecli- 
fenex, and dwlciorelogquus. The ſwelling and vaſt 
waves he calls multigrumis, and of ſtreams con- 
gealed by froſt, he ſays they are tegmine onychino. 
Many inſtances alſo there are, wherein he has 
uſed paraphraſtic expreſſions; as for inſtance, 
where he calls his calumniators ſubducti ſupercilis 


ſarptores. 


CnarP. 
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Car. VII 


An enquiry whether the words ARENA, CALUM, 
triticum, are ever uſed in the plural number ; and 
whether quadrigis inimicitiis, and other words 
beſide, are ever found in the ſingular number. 


HEN I was a youth at Rome, before I 
went to Athens, when I was free from 
maſters and lectures, I often viſited Fronto Cor- 
nelius, and enjoyed the advantage of his conver- 
ſation, which was diſtinguiſhed by its purity, and 
replete with excellent information, It invariably 
happened, that as often as I ſaw him, and heard his 
converſation, I came away better inſtructed and 
improved: as for inſtance, when on a certain 
day he made ſome ſlight remarks on a trivial 
ſubject, but one not entirely unconnected with 
the ſtudy of the Latin language. When a cer- 
tain friend of his, a man of learning, and a diſtin- 
guiſhed poet, ſaid, that he had been cured of the 
dropſy by the application of © calentes arene ;” 
Fronto, playing upon the word, replied, © The 
diſeaſe indeed you are free from, but you are 
trov bled with the complaint of vicious ſpeaking; 
for Caius Czfar, the perpetual dictator, the ſan- 

in- 
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jn-law of Cnzus Pompey, from whom is de- 
rived the family and the name of the Cæſars, a 
man of excellent talents, and diſtinguiſhed be- 
yond all others for his purity of ſtyle, in thoſe 
books © De Analogia,' addreſſed to Marcus Ci- 
cero, has advanced that the uſage of arenas is a 
corruption : for that arena is no more a noun of 
multitude than cælum or triticum. On the other 
hand, the word guadrigas, although it be one car- 
riage, is yet a body of four horſes yoked together; 
and he thinks ought always to be uſed in tne 
plural number, as the words arma, and mænia, 
and comitia, and inimicitias. And now, my dear 
poet, have you any defence to ſet up, which may 
prove that what you have ſaid is not corrupt?“ — 
te As to the word cælum, replied the other, and tri- 
ticum, I do not deny that it ſhould always be uſed 
in the ſingular number; ner are arma, and mevia, 
and comitia, to be conſidered otherwiſe than 
always as nouns of multitude, I ſhall conſider 
however about inimicitiæ and quadrigæ, whether 
I ſhall give way, to the authority of the ancients 
concerning them: with reſpect to guadrige, pro- 
bably I may; but why ſhould not Cæſar ſuppoſe 
that inimicitiam, like inſcientiam, and impotentiam, 
and injuriam, were uſed by the ancients, and may 
be uſed by us? for Plautus, the ornament of the 
Latin language, has uſed deliciam in the ſingular 
number for delicias, He ſays, mea voluptas, 
mea 
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mea delicia; and Ennius, in that famous book of 
USPS 777 | 
Eo ingenio natus ſum, amicitiam : 
Atque inimicitiam in fronte promptam gero. - 

— But who, I beſeech you, has written or ſaid that 
arenas is bad Latin? And I beg, that if Cæſar's 
book be in your poſſeſſion, you would order it 
to be brought, that we may obſerve with what 
confidence he ſays this. The firſt book De 
Analogia being then produced, I committed to 
my memory from it theſe words: having re- 
marked that neither celum, nor triticum, nor 
arenam, could be uſed in the plural number. 
« And do you think (he adds) it happens from 
the nature of theſe things, that we ſay «nam 
terram, and plures terras, and urbem, urbes, impe- 
rium, imperia? Nor can we convert quadrige into 
a ſingular, nor arena into a plural noun.” — After 
reading theſe words, Fronto ſaid to the poet, 
« Are you ſatisfied that Cæſar has decided upon 
this word plainly and directly enough ?” The poet, 

1 In fronte.]—A ſimilar expreſſion occurs in Apuleius : 
t More hoc et inſtituto magiſtrorum meorum. Qui aĩunt ho- 


minem liberum et magaificum debere in primori fronte ani- 


mum geſtare.“ 

Thus alſo we ſay in Engliſh, he carries his honeſt mean- 
ing on bis brow. The idea is beautifully expreſſed in 
Romeo and Juliet: | 


He was not born to ſhame : 
Upon his brow ſhame is aſham'd to fit, 
For *tis a throne where honour may be crown'd 
Sole monarch of the univerſal earth. 
| ſtruck 
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ſtruck with the authority of the book, © If (ſaid 
he) there were any appeal from Cæſar, I ſhould 
be inclined to appeal in the preſent caſe ; but 
fince he has omitted to aſſign the reaſon for what 
he has ſaid, I beg of you now to tell us, what ob- 
jection you think there is to ſaying quadriga and 

arena?” Fronto replied, © Quadrigæ is confined 
to the plural number, even though there be not 
more horſes yoked than one; for it is derived from 
the yoking of four horſes, quafi quadrijuge. And 
certainly, when you ſpeak of ſo many horſes, you 
ought not to comprize them in the ſingular 
number. The ſame rule 1s to be obſerved with 
regard to arena, though a different kind of word: 
for as arena in the ſingular, means a multitude, 
an abundance of ſmall particles which compoſe 
it, arene is improperly and ignorantly uſed, as if 
that word required amplification, which is never 
to be uſed in the plural number. But (fays 
le) I do not propoſe this opinion as if I were 


the author * and prompter of it, but that I might 


2 The author.] — Fundus in the original. See on this 
word Turneb. Adverſar. iv. 12. and Plautus in the Trinum: 
v. 1. 6. | 


Nunc mihi is propere conveniendus eſt—ut quæ cum 
ejus filio 
Egi, ei rei fundus pater fit potior. 
Which paſſage Thornton thus tranſlates : 


'Tis proper I ſhould meet him with all ſpeed, 
That ſo the compact *twixt his ſon and me 
May, by the father's /az&47on, be confirm'd. 


Yor. III. C c not 
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not leave that of Cæſar, ſo learned as he is, with- 
out ſupport; for though cælum is always uſed 
ſingularly, that is not the caſe with mare and terra, 
pulvis, ventus, and fumus. And why do old 
authors ſometimes uſe inducias and ceremonias in 
the ſingular number, but never ferias, nundinas, 
#nferias, and exequias ? Why has mel, vinum, and 
words of that fort, a plural, whilſt lac has not? 
Thele things cannot be examined and thoroughly 
inveſtigated by men of buſineſs, in ſo populous 
a city; nay, I fee you are fatigued with what I 
have already ſaid, anxious I ſuppoſe to complete 
ſome other buſineſs. Go then, and enquire at 
your leiſure, whether any old orator, provided he 
be of claſſical authority, or any poet, or in ſhort 
any writer of eminence, has uſed gquadriga and 
arenas. — Fronto adviſed us to ſearch for theſe 
words, not, I ſuppoſe, becauſe he thought they 
were to be met with in old books, but that he 
might excite in us a ſpirit of reading, by the pur- 
ſuit after uncommon words. What appeared 
therefore moſt extraordinary was, that we found 
guadriga in the ſingular number in that Satire of 
Varro, called Exdemetrius: but as to arenas in 
the plural, we looked for this with leſs zeal, be- 
caule, except Caius Cæſar, no learned man (as I 
indeed remember) has uſed it. 


CAA. 


P. 
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CHAP, IX. 


The elegant retort of A Julianus to ſoma 
Greeks at an entertainment. 


Young Aſiatic of equeſtrian rank, of a pro- 
miſing diſpoſition, poliſhed manners, a 

good fortune, with a turn and taſte for muſic, 
gave an entertainment to his friends and tutors, 
in celebration of his birth-day, in the country, 
There came with us on this occaſion Antonius Ju- 
lianus, the rhetorician, a public teacher of youth, 
a Spaniard by birth and in his accent, but a man 
of eloquence, and well acquainted with ancient 
hiſtory and ancient learning. When we had 
finiſhed eating and drinking, and the time for 
converſation was come, he deſired that the ſing- 
ing men* and women might enter, whom he 
| knew 


We learn from this chapter that it was cuſtomary among 
the ancients, both in Greece and at Rome, to celebrate birth- 
days with mirth and f-ſtivity. Indeed the writings of the 
poets of both nations abound with ſo many alluſions to this 
circum{tance, that it is as unneceſſary to ſpecify, as it would 
be endleſs to enumerate them. 

2 Singing men.]—That the ancients had theſe among their 
other ſlaves, may be underſtood from various paſſages in 
Horace, as well as in other writers : 


Ille virentis et 
Doctæ pſallere Chiæ, 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 


Vol. III. Cc 2 See 
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knew his pupil had provided, and of the beſt ta- 
lents. Afterwards, when the boys and girls made 
their appearance, they ſung in a pleaſant manner 
ſome odes of Anacreon, ſome of Sappho, and 
ſome love-ſongs, which were very ſweet and 
beautiful ; but we were particularly pleaſed with 
ſome beautiful lines of the old Anacreon, which 
I have ſubjoined, in order that this my trouble- 
ſome and reſtleſs undertaking might find ſome 
relief in the ſweetneſs of poetical compoſitions : 


I fummon, Vulcan, all thine art, 

Not to forge the {word or dart; 

For what are ſwords or darts to me, 

Or what the mailed panoply? 

No; make me ſo immenſe a bowl, 

That in it waves of wine may roll. 

I'll have no ſtars, or wains, or ſigns, 

But round it carve me cluſt ring vines. 

Bootes hath no charms to pleaſe, 

Nor care I for the Pleiades. | 
Loet bluſhing grapes, in mimic pride, 

Cling round the maſſy gobler's fide ; 

The god of wine let Cupid meet 

All golden—and the work's complete. 


See Pignorius de Servis,—Prudentius has this paſſage: 


Num propter lyricæ modulamina vana puellæ, 
Nervorumque ſonos, & convivale calentis 
Carmen nequitiz, patulas deus addidit auras. 


1 Many 


\ 
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Many of the Greeks then who were at the enter- 

tainment, being men of pleaſantry, and not ill 
read in our language, began to provoke and attack 
Julianus the rhetorician, as a foreigner, a ruſtic, 
and one who, being born in Spain, was a mere 
declaimer, and of a violent and rude enunciation, 
and who taught the rudiments of a tongue which. 
produced neither pleaſure, elegance, nor poetry. 

They often aſked him, what his opinion was of 
Anacreon, and other poets of that ſtamp ? and 
which of our poets had written ſuch good verſes ? 
* Unleſs indeed,” ſaid they, “ Catullus * perhaps 
a few, and Calvus a few ; for Nævius was obſcure, 
Hortenſius inelegant *, Cinna ſpiritleſs, Memmius 
harſh, and in ſhort all of them unpoliſhed and 
inharmonious.” He then, indignant in the 
cauſe of the language of his country, contending 
as it were pro aris & focis, replied, © We 
ought indeed to allow that you excel us in the 


1 Catullus.] —Catullus has always been conſidered as the 
moſt ſucceſsful 1mitator of the delicacy of the Greek lyric 
writers. The twenty-fourth poem of this poet may be 
conſidered as a very happy imitation of Anacreon. | 

+ Hortenffus inelsgaut.)—Ovid, in his book De Triſtibus, 
gives us a catalogue of thoſe Latin poets who had com- 
poſed amorous verſes with impunity, Among them he enu- 
merates Hortenſius: 


Is quoque Phaſiacas Argo qui duxit in undas « 
Non potuit Veneris, furta tacere ſuæ, 

Nec minus Hortenſi, nec ſunt minus improba Servi 
Carmina. Quis dubitet nomina tanta {equi ? 


Cc 3 more 
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more fooliſh and contemptible arts, as. in the 
articles of luxury, in dreſs, and in cookery, fo you 
are our ſuperiors in many poetical elegancies ; 
but, leſt you ſhould candemn us, that is the Latin 
language, as barbarous and incapable of any 
beauty, permit me,” ſaid he, © to hide my face 
(as they ſay Socrates did, when he delivered ſome 
leſs delicate remark) and then hear and know 
that ſome of our anceſtors, older than the men 
you name, wrote love-ſongs, and verſes in ho- 
nour of Venus. Then leaning back, with his 
head covered, and with a very ſweet voice, he 
ſung ſome ſtrains of Valerius Ædituus, an old 


poet :— 


Ah! when my paſſion I would fain declare, 
My lab'ring tongue 1s clogg'd, I loſe my breath; 
Mute then, th' unbidden ſigh, the ſtarting tear 
I drop; and patience proves a double death. 


He alſo added ſome other lines, not leſs beautiful 
than the foregoing :; = 


Put out the torch ; we need no other light, 

Within whoſe hearts loye's flames are ever 
bright; 

Thoſe flames which can alike defy the pow'r 

Of deſolating wind, or headlong ſhower: 

Thoſe flames which till ſhall unextinguiſh'd 
blaze, . 

Which Venus only can allay, or raiſe, 


Fe 
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He allo recited ſome verſes of Portius Lici- 


nius.— — 


Ve gentle ſhepherds, who it ſeems require 
Among your fleecy care the ſeeds of fire, 
Hither repair here turn your eager eyes, 


All chat you want this blooming youth ſupplies. 


Touch but a nerve *, and ſparks ſhall ſpread 
around, 

Herds rage with heat, and woods in flames be 
found, 


5 Touch but @ nerve. Elan very ſenſible that I have by 
no means adequately rendered theſe lines in Engliſh verſe; 
and indeed, as in general they have alluſions by no means 


the moſt delicate, I doubteg whether I ſhould not leave them 
untranſlated. What I have rendered Touch but,” &c. is in 
the original, « Sidigito attigero.“ The claflical reader does 
not require to be informed that rem digito attigere, was a 
popular phraſe for touching any thing as gently as poſlible ; 
or, as Shakſpeare has more effectually explained what I 
would mean, when he ſays, 


Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch. 


I cannot omit mentioning the very delicate but emphatical 
aſe which our poet has made of the word touch in Lear, 
whom he makes to ſay, when afflicted with blindneſs, 


Might I but live to ſee thee in my, touch, 
I'd ſay I'd eyes again, 


Touch has ſometimes the meaning of blight.——As again in 
the ſame play : 


Touch her young limbs, ye killing airs, with lameneſs, 
224 He 


* 
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He then added theſe from Quintus Catullus :=» 


My ſoul*, my parting ſoul is gone, 

It reſts with Corydon alone : 

Yes, it is there, I know too well, 
Wich Corydon it loves to dwell. 
What if I tenderly entreat 

The wanderer there may find no ſeat; 
What, if I aſk the charming ſwai 

To ſend th' intruder back again; 


M. foul, &c.J—An idea not unlike this occurs in the 


modern Latin verſes of Marullus : 


Suaviolum invitz rapio dum cafta Neæræ 
Imprudens veſtris liqui animam in labiis, 
Exanimuſque diu, cùm nee per ſe ipſa rediret, 

Et mora lethahs quantulacumque foret, 

Miſi cor quæ ſitum animam, ſed cor quoque blandis, 
Captum oculis, hunquam deinde mihi rediit. 
Quòd niſi ſuaviolo, lammam quoque caſta Neæra 
Hauſſiſſem, quæ me ſuſtinet exanimum, 
Ille dies miſero mihi crede ſupremus amanti 

Laxiſſet, rapui cam tibi ſuaviolum, 


Which may be thus tranſlated : 


Once from the ſtruggling fair a kiſs I ale, 

But on her lips, ill-fated, left my ſoul. 
Anxious I waited its return again, 

In all the anguiſh of protracted pain. 

To ſeek its friend, I ſent my wombling heart; 
But that too felt her eye's all conqu'ring dart. 
Had not her lips ſome vital heat beſtow'd, 
Which thro' my languid frame reviving glow'd, 
That, without doubt, my lateſt hour had proy'd, 
In which I kiſs'd the lips of her I lov'd. 


Shall 
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Shall I, too ſenſible and weak, 

Go to his heart my own to ſeek ? 
Alas, alas! I know *tis true, 

That I ſhould be detain'd there too: 
O Venus, counſel give, and aid, 

To a diſtreſs d and hapleſs maid. 


cr X. 


bat the vulgar uſage of præter propter was 
adopted by Ennius. 


Remember formerly, that with Celſinus Ju- 
lianus, I went to ſee Fronto Cornelius, who 
had a complaint in his feet, When we were in- 
troduced, we found him lying upon a Greek ſym- 
odium ', and ſurrounded with many men diſ- 
nguithed by their learning, rank, and fortune. 
Some architects, who were layed | in conſtruct- 
ing baths, were ſtanding round, and exhibiting 
different plans of baths upon little ſcrolls. Out 


* Greek fympodium, I— in the original is ſumpodio Græ- 
cienſi. The word Græcienſi is of uncommon occurrence. 
1 meet with it however in Apuleius, who ſays Renunriat 
ſermone rituque Gracienfi. 

of 
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of theſe, when he had ſelected one, and enquired 
what would be the ſum total requiſite to com- 
plete it, the architect ſaid, three hundred 
thouſand ſeſterces; one of Fronto's friends ſaid, 
« You may add fifty thouſand more (prater prop- 
ter.” Fronto then, quitting the converſation 
which he had begun about the baths, and look- 
ing toward the perſon who had ſaid fifty thouſand 
more (præter propter ), aſked him what he meant 
by præter propter. That friend of his cries, © This 
is no word of mine; you hear people perpetu- 
ally uſing it: as to its meaning, you muſt not 
aſk me, but that grammarian,” —pointing to one 
who was preſent, of ſome note as a teacher of 
grammar at Rome, The grammarian, then, 
ſtruck with the obſcurity of a common vulgar 
word, This phraſe,” ſays he, © is unworthy our 
diſcuſſion, for I know not how, but it is too 
plebeian, too much hacknied in the mouths of 
mechanics, to be worth explaining.” But Fronto, 
raiſing his voice, and looking rather earneſtly, 
« And does this word then,” ſays he, © appear 
to you, a teacher of grammar, vulgar and cen- 
ſurable, which Marcus Cato, and Marcus Varro, 
and a whole age of our anceſtors, have uſed as 
proper and legitimate? Julius Celſinus then 
reminded us, that the word concerning which we 
were enquiring, and which vas rather abuſed than 
explamed by the grammarians, occurred in En- 
nius's tragedy of Iphigenia. He then deſired the 
0 Iphigenia 
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Iphigenia to be brought, and in a chorus of that 
play we found theſe lines : 


Imus hoc, hinc illuc, cum illue ventum eſt, 
ire illuc lubet 


Incertè errat animus: preter propter vitam 
vivitur. 


After this paſſage was read, Fronto immediately 
turning to the confuſed grammarian, « And do 
vou hear,” ſaid he, © my good maſter, that your 
friend Ennius has uſed præter propter, and in a 
ſentiment as ſolemn as the moſt dignified re- 
proof of philoſophers ? We beg then (ſince we 
are now examining a word proſeſſedly adopted 
by Ennius) what is the meaning of that paſſage, 


Incertè errat animus, Prater propter vitam 
vivitur? 


The grammarian then, *** and looking 
red, as moſt who were preſent laughed a 
good deal, riſes from the table, and taking his 
leave, ſaid to Fronto, I will explain this matter 
ſome day when we are alone, and out of the hear- 
ing of rude and ignorant people; ſo we all roſe 
vp together, and leſt the diſcuſſion of the word 
preciſely at this point. 


CHAP. 
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C HAP. XI. 


Some love-verſes of Plato, written when he wwas quite 


a yeu!h, and contended for the prize in tragedy '. 


HERE are two Greek verſes much ce- 
lebrated, and thought werthy of being re- 
membered by learned men, becauſe they are re- 
markable for their elegance and conciſeneſs: and 


many 


The yerſes quoted in the preceding chapter, bear alſo 
Gre reſemblance to theſe here imputed to Plato. But the 
ancient poets, Greek as well as Latin, abound with fmilar 
a!lufions. See for example Theocritus, Lucretius, book iv. 
at the concluſion, -Manilius, book v..-Conſult alſo Bar- 
thius, p. 862. | 

Theſe lines of Plato were ſaid to be written to Agathon. 
They are mentioned in Diogenes Laertius; in the Latin 
editions of which they are thus tranſlated: 


Suavia dans Agathoni animam ipſe in labra tenebam, 
gra etenim properans tanquam abitura fuit. 
The Latin verſes at the end of this chapter are thus tranſ- 
laced in Bayle's Dictionary. Ed. Lond. 1734. 
Whiulſt on thy lips to taſte the bliſs 
I print the burning amorous kiſs, 
And drink thy balmy breath, my ſoul, 


Thro' love impatient of controul, 
Mounts to my lips in extacy, 


Aud fain would paſs to dy ell in thee, 


| 
| 
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many old writers have attributed them to Plato, 
who is ſaid to have written them when very 
young, at the ſame time when he was attempting 
to write tragedies : 


Who ſtole my heart I knew, as ſoon as mils'd ; 
F felt it leave me, when the thief I kiſs d. 


A friend of mine, an accompliſhed young man, 
has paraphraſed theſe lines with ſome freedom *. 


If then, dear youth, we ſhould delay, 
And in the kiſs prolong our ſtay, 
The wanton thing would take her flight, 
Struck with love's fire, and leave me quite: 
And ftrange would my condition be, 

Dead in myſelf, but quite alive in thee. 


® Freedom. ]— This chapter may be thought to end ab- 
ruptly; but I did not think proper to inſert the paraphraſe. 
They are thus imitated by Bonefonius a modern Latin poet: 


Donec propius incubo labelhs, 

Et diduco avidus tuz puella 

Floſculos animz ſuave olentes, 

Unus tum videor mihi deorum, 

Seu quid altius eſt beatiuſque. 
Mox ut te eripis, ecce ego repente, 
Unus qui ſuperum mihi videbar, 
Seu quid altius eſt beatiuſque 
Orci mi, videor relatus umbris 


Seu quid inferius triſtiuſve. 


CHAP, 


memory in ſolemnity, copiouſneſs, and elegance 


reply to that affected inſenſibility, the exceſs of which was 
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Caas MIL 


Difertation of Herodes Atticus, on the power and 
nature of grief; his opinion illuſtrated by the ex- 
ample of an ignorant ruſtic, who cut down fruit- 
trees together with thorns ". 


HEARD Herodes Atticus, a man of con- 
ſular dignity, ſpeaking at Athens in Greek, 
in which he far excelled every one within my 


of diction. He ſpoke againſt the apathy of the 
ſtoics, having been attacked by a ſtoic, for not 
ſupporting the death of a ſon whom he loved, 
with wiſdom and fortitude. As far as I recollect, 
the tendency of what he ſaid was this, That no 
man who felt and thought naturally, could fo 
entirely diveſt himfelf of thoſe affections of the 
mind (which be called zatn) namely ſorrow, de- 
ſire, fear, anger, joy, as to be wholly inſenſible of 
them, and not in ſome degree ſuffer grief; and 


* This is a very entertaining chapter, and yet contains 
much ſolidity of remark ; and perhaps a more fatisfatory 


the pride of the ſtoic doctrines, cannot eaſily be found. 
The reply of Herodes Atticus will be found to contain the 


fundamental principles of the Peripatetic ice, founded by 
Ariſtotle, 
if 
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if even he could fo ſtrive againſt them as to an- 
nihilate them, it would be no advantage, for the 
mind would languiſh and become torpid, when 
deprived of thoſe neceſſary ſtimulatives which are 
found in the influence of the affections. For,” 
faid he, © thoſe ſenſes and impulſes of the mind, 
which when unreſtrained become vices, are yet 
united and bound together with the powers and 
energies of the mind: if, therefore, we ſhould 
ignorantly pluck them out all together, we may 
happen to deſtroy the good and uſeful tendencies 
of the mind together with the reſt.” He was of 
opinion, therefore, that they were to be regulated 
and purified by ſkill and deliberation, in order 
that thoſe qualities which appear injurious and 
unnatural, and which have ſprung up to the in- 
jury of the mind, may be ſeparated; leſt perchance 
that ſhould happen which once did (as the ſtory 
goes) to a Thracian ruſtic, in the cultivation of a 
farm which he had bought. This fellow (ſaid 
he) coming from a barbarous country, unuſed to 
agriculture, after he had migrated into a culti- 
vated region, in order to enjoy more civilized 
life, bought a farm planted with olives and vines: 
as he knew nothing about vineyards or planta- 
tions, and happened to fee a neighbour cutting 
down thorns, which had fpread themſelves high 
and wide, trimming his aſh-trees at the top, 
plucking wp che ſuckers of his vines, and am- 


putating 
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putating the ſpreading ſhoots from the fruit- trees 
and the olives; he approached him, and enquired 
why he made ſuch havock among his wood and 
leaves. His neighbour replied, that the land might 
be clean, and the vineyard more productive. He 
went away then, thanking him, and rejoiced at 
his acquiſition of agricultural knowledge : taking 
up his pruning-hook and his hatchet, he imme- 
dlately, like a fimpleton, falls to trimming his 
vines and his olives, lops off the ftrongeft 
branches of the trees, and the moſt flouriſhing 
ſhoots of his vines, and roots up, in order to 
purify his ground from thorns, the fruit-trees, 
the ſhrubs, and every thing that bore corn or 
fruit, together with the briars. He had dearly 
bought ſelt- ſufficiency, and by injudicious imita- 
tion, had learned confidently to plunge into error. 
So,” adds he, © theſe preachers of apathy, who 
wiſh to appear ateaſe, undaunted and immoveable, 
| while they wiſh for nothing, are grieved at no- 
thing, angry at nothing, and rejoiced at nothing; 
cutting off all the more powerful energies of the 
mind, grow old in dragging on a life without ex- 

ertion, and without capacity for action.“ | 


CHAT. 
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CAA. XIII. 


That the Greeks call thoſe vun, whom de call 
PUMILIONES, dwerfs, 


T happened that Fronto Cornelins, Feſtus 
Poſthumins *, and Apollinaris Sulpitius, were 
engaged in converſation in the veſtibule of the 
palace; I was ſtanding with ſome others, who 


paid great attention to their diſcourſe upon lite- 


rary ſubjects; then ſaid Fronto to Apollinaris, 
« Inform me, Sir, I intreat you, whether it is with 
propriety that I omitted to call men of very low 
ſtature nanos, and preferred calling them pumilio- 
nes. I remember to have ſeen this word applied to 
them in old books; but I thought anos a vulgar 
and a barbarous word.“ © Itis true (replied Apol- 


= Feſtus Poſthumius.]J—It is by no means clear what Feſtus 
| Is here intended. Barthius ſeems to think, p. 53, that this 
is the ſame with the Julius Feſtus mentioned by Macrobius, 
Satur. iii. c. 8. 

We learn from this, as well as other places in ancient 
writers, that it was cuſtomary for the learned men and phi- 
loſophers to meet and converſe on ſubjects of ſcience, under 
veſtibules and porticos. Barthius is at ſome pains to ex- 
plain the fragment of Cinna preſerved in this chapter; he 
tells us that in ſome manuſcripts it is written, not &:gis, but 
binis nanis. 


Vol. III. D d linaris) 
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linaris) this word is frequently uſed by the vulgar, 
but it is not a barbarous word, and has a Greek 
origin; for the Greeks called thoſe men vavz; 


who were of ſuch low and diminutive ſtature 


that they ſcarce ſtood above the ground. They 
uſed this term from the etymology of the word, 
which agrees with its meaning; and if my me- 
mory fails me not, it is uſed in Ariſtophanes's 
comedy of the Azazns but this word would be 
naturalized by you, and planted in a Latin colony, 
if you will condeſcend to uſe it; and indeed it 
would be much more worthy of approbation 
than many introduced by Laberius into the Latin 
language, which are very low and melegant.” 
Then Feſtus Poſthumius, turning to a Latin 
grammarian, a friend of Fronto Apollinaris, fays, 
« He has told us that nanos is a Greek word; do 
you now inform us whether it be Latin, and 


in what author it is found?“ The grammarian, a 


man well verſed in ancient literature, thus replied: 
« If it be no facrilege (ſaid he) to ſpeak my opi- 
nion, whether any word be Greek or Latin, in 
the preſence of Apollinaris, I dare aſſure you 
Feſtus, fince you aſk me, that this is a Latin 
word, and 1s to be found in the poems of Helvius 
Cinna, no vulgar or unlearned poet.” He then 
cited the verſes, which, as I chance to remem- 
ber, I have added: 


«© At nunc me Geniana per ſalicta 
Bigis rheda rapit citata nants.” 


CHAP. 
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C RAP. XIV. 


Marcus Varro and Publius Nigidius, the moſt 
learned Romans of their age, were cotemporaries 
with Caeſar and Cicero. The treatiſes of Nigi- 
dius did not become popular, on account of their 
obſcurity and ſubtlety *. 


HE age of Marcus Cicero and Caius Czfar 
had few men of diſtinguiſhed eloquence z 
but with reſpect to various learning, and the 
different ſciences which adorn humanity, it 
boaſted of the two columns of genius, Marcus 
Varro and Publius Nigidius. The records of 
knowledge and learning which Varro left, are in 
every one's hands; but Nigidius's treatiſes are 
not in common uſe, being neglected from their 
obſcurity and ſubtlety ; as thoſe ges which 
I read in what he terms grammatical commen- 
taries: from theſe I have made ſome extracts, by 


* Ib ſeems odd to ſay that there were few eloquent men in 
the time of Cicero, for there were a great many. I am 
therefore inclined to think with the elder Gronovius, that 
there is an error in the text, and that for viros * we 
ſhould read viros non, or viros haud paucos. 

The talents and learning of Varro and Nigidius have been 
in numberleſs places, as the reader will remember, the ſubject 
of our author's praiſe. 
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way of example of his ſtyle. In his diſſertation 
upon the nature and order of thoſe letters which 
the grammarians call vowels, he has theſe words, 
which I leave unexplained for the ſake of ex- 
erciſing the minds of my readers. A and O 
always lead, I and U always follow, E both leads 
and follows: in Euripo it leads, in Æmilio it 
follows. If any one ſuppoſes that U leads in 
Valerius, Vennonias, Voluſius, or that I leads in 
Jampridem, jecur, jocum, jucundum, he will be miſ- 
taken, becauſe theſe letters when they lead are 
not vowels.” In the ſame book alſo is this paſ- 
ſage : © Between the letters IN and G, another 
power is introduced, as in the words anguis, and 
angaria, anchera, increpat, incurrit, and ingenuus: 
in all theſe words not the true but an adulterate 
N is uſed; for the motion of the tongue proves 
it not to be the true N; if it were that letter, the 
tongue would touch the roof of the mouth.” In 
another place he ſays, © I do not ſo muck accuſe 
the Greeks of ignorance for writing from 0 and 
, as for writing « from e and i. The former 
they did from poverty, the latter they were not 
compelled to by any cauſe.” 


/ BOOK 
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CHAP, I. 


Argument between Sextus Cæcilius the lawyer, and 


Favorinus the philoſopher, upon the laws of the 
Twelve Tables. | 


QEXTUS CACILIUS was eminent for his 
knowledge, experience, and authority in every 


thing which concerned legal diſcipline and ſkil- 

ful 
A diſſertation on the ſubje& of the TwELve TABLES 
of the Roman laws, might be eaſily protracted to an infinite 
length ; they have exerciſed the judgments and employed 
the pens of the ableſt writers on morals, politics, and le- 
giſlation ; it may perhaps be ſufficient for the Engliſh 
reader's purpoſe to be briefly informed of the more mate- 
rial circumſtances concerning them. 

The foundation of the laws of the Twelve Tables may 
be traced to the laws of Solon. In the year of the city 299, 
the ſenate decreed that three ambaſſadors ſhould be ſent to 
Athens, not only to copy Solon's laws, but generally to ex- 
amine into the conſtitutions of the different ſtates of Greece. 
In conſequence of this meaſure, ten men, called the decem- 
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ful interpretation of the Romans laws. It hap- 
pened, as we went to ſalute Cæſar, the philoſo- 


pher 


viri, were appointed to ſelect, from theſe and other fimilar 
inſtitutions, a body of laws for the Roman people. 


The decemviri enacted laws which were at firſt inſcribed 
on ten tables; two were afterwards added, and notwith- 
ſtanding that theſe laws were ſubſequently altered, and be- 
came in time obſolete, certain it is that the principles 
which they inculcated ever remained, and were conſidered 
as the fundamental baſis of the Roman law, through the 
whole extent of that mighty empire; every noble youth got 
them by heart; every individual, whoſe object was diſtinc- 
tion in the ſtudy and purſuit of Roman juriſprudence, con- 
fidered them as the neceſſary commencement of his labours. 

They were inſcribed on braſs, and ſuſpended to the pub- 
lic view. Some however aſſert, that they were engraved 
on wood, and others on ivory ; but as Gibbon judiciouſly 
remarks, wood, braſs, and ivory might be ſucceſſively em- 
ployed. 

The fragments of theſe tables may be found collected 
in a great variety of authors, of whom ſee a catalogue in 
Heineccius, Ant. Rom. Jurif. p, 6. The book which I have 

Examined on this ſubjeR, is that of Step. Vin. Pighius. ; 
This note may properly enough be concluded with the 
following extract from Gibbon: 

« Whatever might be the origin or the merit of the 
Twelve Tables, they obtained among the Romans that blind 
and partial reverence which the lawyers of every country de- 
light to beſto on their municipal inſtitutions. The ftudy 
is recommended by Cicero as equally pleaſant and inſtruc- 
tive: They amuſe the mind by the remembrance of old 
words and the portrait of ancient manners; they inculcate 
the ſoundeſt principles of government and morals; and, I 
am not afraid to affirm, that the brief compoſition of the 

decemvirs ſurpaſſes in prov value the libraries of 
| Grecian 
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pher Favorinus approached him in the area of 
the palace, and converſed with him whilſt I and 


Grecian philoſophy. How admirable, ſays Fully, with 
Honeſt or affected prejudice, is the wiſdom of our anceſtors. 
We alone are the maſters of civil prudence, and our ſuperi- 
ority is the more conſpicuous, if we deign to caſt our eyes 
on the rude and almoſt ridiculous juriſprudence of Dracon, 
of Solon, and of Lycurgus.” The twelve tables were com- 
mitted to the memory of the young and the meditation of 
the old; they were tranſcribed and illuftrated with learned 
_ diligence; they had eſcaped the flames of the Gauls; they 
ſubſiſted in the age of Juſtinian; and their ſubſequent loſs has 
been imperfeAly reſtored by the labours of modern critics. 
But although theſe venerable monuments were conſidered as 
the rule of right and the fountain of juſtice, they were 
overwhelmed by the weight and variety of new laws, which, 
at the end of five centuries, became a grievance more into- 
lerable than the vices of the city. Three thouſand braſs 
plates, the acts of the ſenate and people, were depoſited in 
the capitol, and ſome of the acts, as the Julian law againſt 
extortion, ſurpaſſed the number of an hundred chapters, 

The decemvirs had neglected to import the ſanction of 
Zaleucus, which ſo long maintained the integrity of his re- 
public. A Locrian, who propoſed any new law, ſtood forth 
in the aſſembly of the people with a cord round his neck, 
and if the law was rejected, the innovator was inſtantly 
ſtrangled.“ Decline and Fall, &c. v. vail. p. 9. 

It may not be improper to add, that to the fragments of 
theſe Twelve Tables appeal has always been made as to the 
oldeſt ſpecimens of the Latin language. See Hor, Ep. L 2. 


1. 23. 
Sic fautor veterum et tabulas peccare vetantes, 
Quas bis quinque virum ſanxerunt, fœdera regum, 
Vel Gabiis vel cum rigidis æquata Sabinis, 
Pontificum libros, annoſa volumina vatum 
Diftitat Albano muſas in monte locutas, 
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many others were preſent. Mention was made 
on that occaſion of the laws of the decemvirs, 
which ten men, choſen for that purpoſe by the 
people, compoſed, and wrote upon twelve tab- 
lets. Theſe laws Sextus Cæcilius, who had in- 
quired into and examined the laws of many cities, 
declared were drawn up with elegance and all 
poſſible conciſeneſs. © This (rephed Favorinus) 
may be the caſe in the greateſt part of theſe laws, 
for I have read the Twelve Tables with no leſs 
avidity than 1 peruſed Plato's ten books on laws ; 
yet ſome of them are thought very obſcure, 
ſome trifling, ſome too harſh, others too lenient, or 
by no means, as they ſay, conſiſtent.” © As to their 
obſcurities (ſays Sextus Cæcilius) we muſt not 
attribute them to the fault of the compoſers, but 
to the ignorance of inattentive copiers, although 
they too may be free from blame, who do not 
underſtand what is written; for length of time 
will obliterate the meaning of words and cuſtoms, 
by which words and cuſtoms the purport of the 
laws are to be comprehended, for theſe laws were 
framed and written in the three hundredth year 
after the building of Rome, from which time to 
this day not much leſs than ſeven hundred years 
have elapſed. What can be thought harſh in 
thoſe laws, unleſs you think that law harſh which 
puniſhes with death, any judge or legal arbitrator 
convicted of taking a bribe? or which delivers 
any thief taken in the fact to the ſervitude of 

him 
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him upon whom the theft was committed ? or 
which allows any one to kill a nightly robber ? 
Tell me, I beg, you who are ſo anxious in the 
purſuit of wiſdom, tell me, do not you think 
either of theſe crimes deſerving of death ; either 
the perfidy of the judge, expoſing to ſale his oath, 
contrary to all laws human and divine, the in- 
tolerable audacity of an open robber, or the 
treacherous violence of a nightly plunderer ?” 
« Do not (ſays Favorinus) enquire of me what 


I think, for you know, that according to the 


uſage of my ſect I rather examine than deter- 
mine ; but the judgment of the Roman people 
is not trifling or deſpicable, and they have thought 
theſe laws too ſevere againſt crimes which they 
yet allow ſhould be puniſhed ; they have in- 
deed ſuffered them, from their ſanguinary ten- 
dency, to become obſolete, and die away with 
diſuſe and old age; they have alſo reprobated 
that law as too rigid, by which, if any perſon 
under an indictment 1s unable from diſeaſe or age 
to appear in court, no litter is allowed hin, but 
he is taken up, put on horſeback, and like a 
dead body as it were conveyed to the prætor's 
tribunal, When ſick and unable to defend him- 
ſelf, why ſhould he thus be given into the power 
of his adverſary? I ſaid alſo, there were ſome 
laws much too lenient; does not that appear fo 
to you which 1s intended to puniſh common in- 
juries ? If any one have injured his neighbour, let 

him 
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him be fined twenty-five pieces of braſs? Wha 
is there ſo poor that the penalty of twenty-five 
pence would deter him from injuring any one? 
which law your friend Labeo complained of in 
his book upon the Twelve Tables. Lucius Ne- 
ratius, ſays he, was an infamous fellow, and of 
great brutality ; he took delight in ſtriking a 
free man in the face with the palm of his hand ; 
a ſervant followed him with a purſe of money, 
and whenever he ſtruck a man, he ordered, ac- 
cording to the law, twenty-five pence to be 
counted out to him; for which reaſon, ſays he, 
the prætors thought proper to ſuffer this law to 
become obſolete, and appointed perſons to re- 
dreſs cafes of ſimilar injury. Some alſo of theſe 
laws, I obſerved, appeared inconſiſtent, as that 
law of retaliation, the words of which, if my me- 
mory does not fail me, are theſe: © If any one 
hath broken another's limb, unleſs ſatisfaction is 
made, retaliation ſhall be had.” Now, not to 
mention the cruelty of revenge, a juſt retaliation 
cannot take place; for ſuppoſe he whoſe limb 
1s fractured inſiſts on retaliation, how, I aſk, can 
he contrive to break the limb of the other exactly 
in the ſame manner? In this occurs at firſt ſight 
an inexplicable difficulty : if the other ſhall 
have broken his limb unintentionally, it ought to 
be retaliated unintentionally ; for a chance blow 
and a premeditated one do not fall under the 
fame predicament; for in the execution of this 

| law, 
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law, how can any one imitate an undeſigned ac- 
tion, when he has authority only to act unde- 
ſignedly? but if the fact have been committed 
with defign, the criminal will not ſuffer himſelf 
to be more deeply or ſeverely wounded, and by 
what weight or meaſure this can be avoided I do 


not underſtand ; moreover, if retaliation have | 


taken place in a greater degree, or in any degree 
different, it will become an act of abſurd cruelty, 
as an indictment may be brought on the other 
fide for mutual retaliation, and a perpetual con- 
tention of this ſort muſt arife. As to the cruelty 
of cutting and dividing the human body, if a 
debtor be brought to juſtice at the ſuit of many 
claimants, it diſguſts me to think or to ſpeak of 
it ; for what can appear more ſavage, what more 
ſhocking to humanity, than that the limbs and 
joints of a poor debtor ſhould be lacerated by a 


very ſhort proceſs of butchery, whereas now their 


goods are expoſed to fale.” Then Sextus Cz- 
cilius, embracing Favorinus—< You are (ſays 
he) the only man within my knowledge, ſkilled 
with equal accuracy in the Grecian and Roman 
hiſtory ; for what philoſopher is fo intimately and 
thoroughly acquainted with the principles of his 
own ſect, as you have ſhewn yourſelf to be with 


the laws of our decemvirs; but I requeſt you 


to depart a little from this lofty mode of diſputa- 
tion, and laying aſide your zeal for argument, at- 
tentively conſider what it is you have been cen- 
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furing ; do not deſpiſe the antiquity of thoſe laws, 
becauſe the Romans have generally ceaſed to uſe 
them ; for you cannot but know that the occa- 
fions upon which laws are framed, as remedies 
for the bad morals of the times, or to anſwer 
ſtate exigencies, and for preſent advantage, are in 
perpetual efferveſcence, perpetually new model- 
led, and never permanent; nay, like the face of 
the ſky, or the ſea, they are ever varying with the 
ſeaſons of human events and of fortune. What 
ſeemed more ſalutary than that law of Solon for 
determining the meaſurement of land ? what 
more uſeful than the Voconian Jaw for regulating 
the fortunes of women? what was thought ſo 
neceſſary for the purpoſe of checking the luxury 
of the citizens as the Licinian, the Fannian and 
other ſumptuary laws? yet all theſe are oblite- 
rated and overwhelmed by the opulence of the 
ſtate, as by the waves of a foaming ſea; but how 
is it that which of all others is in my judgment a 
moſt humane law, ſhould to you appear cruel, 
which provides a carriage for an old or a fick man, 
when called into court? The words of the law 
are theſe: © If one call another to Juſtice, and 
diſeaſe or age prevent his appearance, let the 
appellant provide him a beaſt ; if he refuſe to 
come, let him provide no litter ;* but you, per- 
haps, think that by diſeaſe is here meant a griev- 
ous ſickneſs with a violent fever and ague, and 


that a beaſt of burthen means any one animal 
capable 
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capable of carrying him, and therefore you ſup- 
pole it cruel for a fick man, lying at home, to be 
_ dragged on the back of ſome beaſt to a court of 
Juſtice ; but this, my Favorinus, is by no means 
the caſe, for the diſeaſe alluded to by the law is 
not a fever, nor any other which juſtifies alarm, 
but rather ſome weakneſs or indiſpoſition, and 
not any dangerous complaint ; nay, theſe law- 
givers in another place ſpeak of a complaint 
which carries with it a power of materially injur- 
ing the patient, not ſimply as a complaint, but a 
noxious diſeaſe ; and the word jumentum (beaft 
of burthen) does not bear merely the ſignifica- 
tion which we give it, but means any vehicle 
which was drawn by cattle yoked together. Our 
anceſtors derived the word à jungendo. The litter 
(arcera) was a covered carriage incloſed on 
every ſide, like a large cheſt, ſupplied with 
blankets, in which very ſick or old men were 


conveyed in a reclining poſture. Where then 


appears the hardſhip, if a vehicle be allowed a 
poor man ſummoned into court, yet unable to 
appear from ſome circumſtance either of helpleſſ- 
neſs or lameneſs, though he ſhould not be al- 
lowed the delicacy of a litter, ſince the convey- 
ance was ſufficient for his purpoſe. They did 
this, that the excuſe of ſickneſs might not pro- 
duce perpetual pretext for delay in people doubt- 
ful of their cauſe, and deſirous to poſtpone their 


ſuits. Obſerve too, relative to the penalty at 
| twenty- 
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twenty-five pence for injuries; they did not blot 
out all injuries for ſo trifling a ſum; yet indeed 
was this fmall ſum a great weight of braſs; for 
the aſſes circulated at that time weighed a pound; 
but they puniſhed heavier crimes, ſuch as break- 
ing a bone, not only of a free man, but of a ſlave, 
by a heavier penalty ; but for ſome offences they 
put in force the law of retaliation, which law 
you, my friend, cenfured rather unjuſtly. You 
contended with ſome facetiouſneſs, that it was in- 
conſiſtent, ſince the revenge could not be on a 
par with the crime, nor (as you ſay) could one 
limb be broken exactly like another. It is true, 
my Favorinus, that circumſtantial retaliation can 
very rarely take place, but the decemvirs wiſhing 
to check and extinguiſh any violent attempt to 
wound another, thought it might be reſtrained 
by terror. Nor if any one broke the limb of 
another, and was unwilling to buy off the law of 
retaliation, did they think ſuch cognizance was 
to be taken of the matter, as to conſider whether 
it was done willingly or otherwife ; but they 
either inflicted puniſhment by retaliation exactly, 
or by an equivalent retaliation; but they rather 
wiſhed that the ſame pain of mind ſhould be ex- 
cited, and the ſame force exerciſed in breaking 
the ſame part of the body, for it is the meaſure 
of ſatisfaction that is to be accompliſhed, and not 
the extent of the accident. Now if this matter 
be as I _ it, your —— on the law of 
3 retaliation 
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retaliation are rather ingenious than true ; but 
fince you think this kind of puniſhment cruel, 
what hardſhip, I beg, is there, if the ſame thing 
be inflicted on you, which you have inflicted on 
another, particularly when you have the power 
of compounding the matter, and need not ſuffer 
retaliation unleſs you chooſe it? What præto- 
Tian edict can be more laudable than this, in tak= 
ing cognizance of injuries? You muſt alſo re- 
member, that this law of retaliation is neceſſarily 
ſubject to the diſcretion of the judge, for if the 
accuſed perſon, unwilling to compound, refuſed 
to ſubmit to the judge pronouncing ſentence of 
retaliation, the judge, after weighing the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, fined him a ſum of money ; 
therefore, if the compoſition required was too 
hard, and the law too ſevere to the criminal, the 
ſeverity of the law became reduced to a penalty of 
money. It remains now to ſpeak of that which 


appeared moſt cruel to you, the inciſion and 


diviſion of the body. By the practice and culti- 
vation of every ſpecies of virtue, the Roman 
people, from a trifling origin, roſe to. a great 
eminence of power; they reſpected above all 
things integrity, and, whether public or private, 
held it ſacred. With this ſpirit the nation gave 
up its conſuls, the greateſt men of the ſtate, to 


the enemy, as hoſtages for the public faith. On 


this account they conſidered a client, profeſſedly 


received under protection, as nearer than their 


relations, 
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relations, and to be defended even againſt their 
own kindred; nor was any offence deemed more 
heinous than for any one to have been proved 
guilty of defrauding a client. This degree of 
faith our anceſtors ſanctioned, not only in public 
offices, but in contracts between private men, 
and particularly in the borrowing and interchange 
of money, for they thought this temporary relief 
to poverty, which every ſituation of life ſome- 
times wants, ruined, if the perfidy of debtors 
eſcaped without ſevere puniſhment ; when there- 
fore the debt was acknowledged, thirty days were 
allowed for the purpoſe of collecting money to 
pay It, and thoſe days the decemvirs called juſti, as 
if a certain ceſſation of the law took place, during 
which time no legal ſuit could proceed againſt 
them. Afterwards, in failure of payment, they 
were ſummoned before the prætor, and accuſed 
by their proſecutors ; they were then put in fet- 
ters. Thele, I believe, are the words of the law: 
To perſons (and their property) convicted of 
debt, let thirty days indulgence be granted; after- 
wards lay hands on him, bring him to juſtice, 
unleſs he give ſatisfaction; or if any one make 
reſiſtance, bind him and bring him in a halter, or 
in chains, of neither more nor leſs weight than 
fifteen pounds; if he chooſe, let him maintain 
himſelf, if not, let the perſon who binds him, give 
as many pounds of corn a day as he chooſes 
to have,” In the mean time a power was granted 

of 
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of compounding, and if they did not agree, cri- 
minals were confined ſixty days, in the courſe 
of which time they were brought before the 
prætor on three ſucceeding court days, and the 
amount of their debt was declared ; on the third 
court, they were capitally condemned, or ſent 
beyond the Tyber to be fold ; but they render- 
ed this puniſhment of death terrible by its ſhew 
of horror, and loaded it with new terrors, for the 
fake, as I ſaid, of rendering credit ſacred ; for if 
there were more than one acculer, the laws per- 
mitted them to cut and divide the convict's body. 
And leſt you ſhould think that I fear the odium 
of the law being inſiſted on, I will repeat its 
words : On the third court day, let them cut 
it into parts; if they have cut more or leſs, let 
the diviſion be without fraud.” Nothing indeed 
can be more ſavage or cruel than this appears to 
be; but a cruel puniſhment was decreed, that 
they might never be obliged to have recourſe to 
it. We now ſee many people accuſed; and in 
fetters, becauſe profligate men deſpiſe the puniſh- 
ment. I have never read or heard of any man 
being diſſected according to the ancient law, 
whoſe ſeverity was not to be lighted. Do you 
think, Favorinus, if that puniſhment decreed by 
the Twelve Tables againſt falſe witneſſes had not 
become obſolete, and that now, as formerly, any 
one convicted of perjury was thrown. from the 
Tarpeian rock, we ſhould ſee ſo many as we do 
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guilty of the crime? The ſeverity of a juſt pu- 


niſhment is frequently the cauſe of a cautious 
and proper mode of life. The ſtory of the 
Alban, Metius Sufetius, I, who read few books 
of hiſtory, well remember. He had perfidiouſly 
broken a treaty made with the king of the Ro- 
mans, and was forn to pieces by two horſes, to 
which he was bound, dragging different ways. 
T his, no one denies, was an unheard of and cruel 


puniſhment ; but obſerve the remark of the 
molt elegant of poets : 


Thy word is facred, Alban, keep it ever.” 


When Sextus Cæcilius had thus diſcourſed, with 
the approbation and applauſe of Favorinus, and 
of all preſent, it was ſaid that Cæſar made his 
appearance, and we ſeparated. 


Cunar, TL 


The meaning of (ſiticinem) a 1rumpeter, in Cato's 
oration. 


HE word fticines occurs in the oration of 
Marcus Cato, entitled, Ne imperium fit 
weteri, ubi novus venerit. He uſes fiticines, and 


liticines, and tubicines ; but Ceſellius Vindex, in 


his 
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his Commentaries, ſays, he knows that the lits- 
cines play on the inſtrument called lituus, the 
tubicines on the tuba, but as to the fiticines, he in- 
genuouſly acknowledges he does not know what 
their inſtrument is; but in the collection of re- 
marks by Capito Atteus, I find thoſe perſons 
called /ticines, who are accuſtomed to play on an 
inſtrument, apud ſitos, that is among the dead 
and the buried, and that they had a particular 
kind of pipe. | 


* Sztos.]J—Perſons who were in any way bufied, were 
properly ſaid to be t; they were not /epulti unleſs they 
had obtained the full rites of Roman ſepulture, the body 
burnt, and the aſhes collected. The Cornelian family at 
Rome perſiſted in the old cuſtom of burying the body with- 
out burning till within the time of Cicero; hence, ſays that 
writer, Ennius properly applied the expreſſion, fitus, on the 
tomb of one of that family, Scipio Africanus. The firſt 
of the patrician Cornelii, ſays he, who had his body burnt, 
was Sylla. The epitaph of Scipio Africanus there alluded 
to, was this : 


Heic eſt ille fitus, quoi nemo ceivi', neque hoſtis 
Quibit pro facteis reddere operæ pretium. 


Here is he plac'd, to whom nor foe nor friend 
Can give a praiſe his life did not tranſcend. 


The words of Cicero are, Declarat etenim Ennius de 
Africano, heic eft ille fitus, Vere nam fits dicuntur ii qui 
conditi ſunt. Nec tamen eorum ante /epu/crum eſt quam 
juſta facta, et corpus incenſum eſt.“ De Leg. iii. 22. He 
adds, that thoſe merely buried were alſo ſaid in early times to 
be bamati, though the expreſſion was afterwards extended to 
all who were pulli. 


| 
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C AHA. III. 


Why L. Accius the poet, in Pragmaticis,” calls 
ficinniftas an obſcure word. 


HAT common people call fcini/tas, they 

who are better informed call ficinmiſtas, 
with a double x. The ficinaium was an ancient 
kind of dance. They who now ſtand ſtill and 
fing, formerly danced when they ſang. L. Accius 
has uſed this word © in Pragmaticis.” They 
were called ficizniftas, ſays he, nebulgſo nomine, an 
obſcure word. He uſed the word nebuleſo, I pre- 
fume, becauſe he did not comprehend the mean- 
ing of /icinnium. 


* Sicinnium.]—Sicinnis was a ſpecies of dance uſed by 
the Greeks to accompany the fatyric poetry. It ts faid by 
Athenzus to have been ſo named from its inventor Siainnuc, 
who, according to ſome authors, was a barbarian, accord- 
ing to others a Cretan.— Athen. 1. and 14. Silenus, in the 
prologue to the Cyclops of Euripides, the only ſatyric drama 
extant, ſays: | | 

ny xoleg Tenne | 
Oe pry wy , X wre Paxyiu 
Kwjos cu geiles AMbaing Joues 
Ilezont'y og Bag. r TUAYVAE(h9v08 3 


—Do my Sicinnian ſounds 
As lively touch you now, as when you went 
With Bacchus? train rejoicing, and with lyres 
Striking gay numbers, to Althæa's houſe ? 


Some have endeavoured to derive fcinnis from aimcig, but 
anhappily enough. | 


EC H A P, 
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Cana. IV; 


Attachment to players was diſhonourable and re- 
proachful. A paſſage from Aristotle upon that 
ſuljject. 


Certain rich youth, a pupil of the philoſo- 

pher Taurus, was attached to and delight- 

ed with the company of players * and muſicians. 
The Greeks call theſe people © artificers of Bac- 
chus.” Taurus deſirous of drawing off this youth 
from 


Players, &c.]— Gerard Veſſius, who is ſeldom incor- 
rect in his accounts of the ancients, ſays, that actors were 
highly eſteemed among the Greeks, but held in a very low 
light by the Romans. Inft. Poet. ii. 10. As a proof of the 
former aſſertion, he mentions that Aſchines the orator was 
originally a player; but the ir ſtance is rather unfortunately 
choſen, ſince this very occupation is made a ſubject of re- 
proach againſt him by his antagoniſt Demoſthenes, in his 
oration for the crown, who more than once calls him, in con- 
tempt, w Teraywnre, © You low actor;“ and Suidas ſays 
expreſsly, Ab@X 19795 £1 ToAAvig TuWTlETAL x0 AnuooVey; ds ro- 
»piIng ra y . Aſchines is often reviled by Demoſthenes 
as having been a tragic actor.“ With reſpect to the Romans, 
it is true that in the early times of the republic actors 
were deſpiſed; but Eſopus and Roſcius were held in high 
honour, and were noticed and eſteemed by the firſt men in 
Rome. Theſe, however, it may be ſaid, were only illuſ- 
trious exceptions. The profeſſion in itſelf was never held 
honourable in either country. The reaſons given by Ariſ- 
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from the company and intimacy of theſe players, 
pointed out to him a paſſage from Ariſtotle's 
Univerſal Queſtions, and defired him to ſtudy 
them daily, «© Why are the artificers of Bac- 
chus for the moſt part worthleſs people ? Is it 
that they are little accuſtomed to the purſuit of 
wiſdom and philoſophy, and the greateſt part of 
their life is conſumed in the neceſſary occupation 
of their art, and much of their time is ſpent in 


intemperance and poverty, each of which is an 
incitement to wickedneſs ?” 


totle are very ſound; and the ſame cauſes have continued in 
all ages and countries to produce the ſame effects; they 
who make themſelves exceptions to this general rule are the 
more to be honoured, as they preſerve their dignity of cha- 
racter in a ſituation very likely to undermine it. 

One of the reproaches of Demoſthenes to Æſchines on 
his original profeſſion is, erdeunioy ud t A dies 12 
KOUNHOG 7 i rue EUTTEAY 1X0; Tmilnucs CELELITH Ou2puccege”? 
« A fellow that from the firſt never did any thing good or 
worthy of a free man; a mere tragic ape, a ruſtic no- 
maus,” &c. cap. 71 n chap. 79 and 8 o, he ſtill more fully 
expatiates on this low origin of his rival, and comparing 
himſelf with him, ſays, « You danced; I furniſhed the en- 
tertainment—you were an actor; I a ſpeftator—you were 
| Hiſſed off; I was among the hiſſers,“ &c. Many other far- 
caſms on the ſame ſubje& are thrown out in every part of 
that oration. 


CHaAeP, 
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WAS, 01 


Specimens of letters which are ſaid to hove paſſed 
between king Alexander and the philoſopher Ariſ- 
totle”. 


HE philoſopher Ariſtotle, the inſtructor of 
Alexander, is ſaid to have had two kinds 

of lectures, which he delivered to his pupils, one 
of which he called exoteric, the other acroatic. 
Thoſe were called exoteric which involved the 
ſtudy of rhetoric, logical ſubtleties, and a know- 
ledge of politics ; thoſe were called acroatic, 


The ſubjects diſcuſſed in this chapter, and the anecdute 
with which it concludes, muſt be neceſſarily too familiar to 
every reader to juſtify my detaining them by any tedious 
note. 

The diſtinction of Ariſtotle's lectures and followers, as 
here ſpecified, was not the invention of that philoſopher, but 
was probably borrowed from the Ægyptians, among whom 
there were public and ſecret doctrines, as well as among the 
Perſian Magi and the Indian Brahmans. 

Plutarch relates at length the anecdote here recorded in 
his hiſtory of Alexander, and it may alſo be found in Stan- 
ley's Lives of the Philoſophers. The letters themſelves 
have always been juſtly admired for their dignified funpli- 
city. 

' Acroamatic diſcourſes are thoſe, ſays H. Stephens, which 
cannot from their depth be underitood without hearing the 
ſpeaker viva voce, and acroatic books are thoſe which con- 
tain ſuch diſcourſes, 
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which had concem̃n with a more profound and 
recondite philoſophy, and which related to the 
contemplation of natural objects and dialectic 
diſcuſſions. To the cultivation of this ſcience 
which I have called the acroatic, he gave up the 
morning in the Lyceum; nor did he admit any 
perſon to this lecture till he had previouſly made 
examination concerning his talents, his elemen- 
tary knowledge, and his zeal and induſtry in the 
purſuit of learning. The exoteric lectures he 
delivered in the ſame place, in the evening, to all 
young men that choſe, without exception: this 
he called du e a7, the evening walk, the 
other ib, the morning walk ; for he ſpoke 
on each of theſe occaſions walking; and he fo 
divided his books, containing remarks upon all 
theſe ſubjects, that part of them were called 
exoteric and part acroatic. Theſe latter, as 
ſoon as king Alexander knew that he had pub- 
bſhed, although he at that time held almoſt all 
Aſia under his arms, and was overpowering king 
Darius by his attacks and victories, yet amidſt 
all theſe toils he wrote to Ariſtotle, complain- 
ing that he had done amiſs in having made pub- 
lic thoſe acroatic lectures, in which he had him- 
{elf been inſtructed ; © for (ſays he) in what other 
circumſtance can I excel the reſt of the world, if 
the things which I have learned from you be 
made common? for I would rather excel in 
karning than in power and wealth.” Ariftotle 
thus replied: to him: * The acroatic books, 

| which 
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which you complain are made vublic, and not 
hidden as ſecrets, know that they are neither 
publiſhed nor hidden, ſince they will be intelli- 
gible only to thoſe who have my expoſition of 
them.” But I have ſubjoined the ſpecimens of 
their correſpondence taken from a pubiication of 
Andronicus * the philoſopher, and I cannot but 
much admire the fine texture of elegant brevity 
which diſtinguiſhes each epiſtle. Alexander 
to Ariſtotle, health. You have not acted well in 
publiſhing your acroatic lectures; for wherein 
ſhall I hereafter excel, if the inſtructions which 
I have received from you be made common to 
all; for I would rather excel in the moſt honour- 
able, than in the moſt powerful acquiſitions. 
Farewel.” © Ariſtotle to king Alexander, health. 
You have written to me concerning my acroatic 
lectures, thinking that they ought to be preſerved 
and not communicated ; know that they are com- 
municated, but not made public; for they are 
in the poſſeſſion only of thoſe who hear me. 
Farewell.“ Studying how to expreſs the phraſe, 
Furt re Ye 80: (for they are in che poſſeſſion of) 
in one word, I have found no other mode than 
that adopted by Marcus Cato in the ſeventh of 
his Origines, where he ſays, © Itaque ego cogno- 
biliorem cognitionen eſſe arbitror.“ 

> Anudronicus. Eri Andronicus was called Andronicus 


the Rhodian; he was a Peripatetic phitoſopher, and wrote 
commentaries * Ariſtotle, 
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6 F Y . | 


Enquiry whether HABEO CURAM VESTRI, Or HA- 
BEO CURAM VESTRUM, be moſt proper *. 


1 WAS afking Apollinaris Sulpitius, whom 1 
attended when I was a young man at Rome, 
by what rule the following phraſe was uſed, 
c babeo curam veſtri,” or © miſereor veſtri,” for 
the caſe in which veſtri is uſed appears to be the 
nominative. He replied, © What you now aſk, 
has been with myfelf a perpetual ſubject of en- 
quiry ; for it ſeems that we ought to ſay not 
wveſtri but veſtrum, as the Greeks do, c 
due, and xndopa Vpawn, in which inſtance, duo 
i more properly veſtrum than veſtri, which is 
the nominative caſe, or, as you call it, the caſus 
rectus. However, I find in many inſtances, naſtri 


* 'Theſe lines, from the Cheat of Plautus, occur in the 
beginning of act the firſt, and are thus rendered by Mr. 
Warner: 


If from your filence, Sir, I could but learn 
With what ſad cares you pine thus wretchedly, 
Gladly Pd fave the troubliag of two perſons, 
Myſelf in aſking, you in anſwering. 


With refpe& to the terminations we/frum and v ri, it is 
uſual in all modern grammars to uſe them indifferently, and 
to fay verum vel wtri. | 
and 
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and veſtri uſed, and not noſtrum and vetrum. 

Lucius Sylla, in his ſecond book of Annals, ſays, 
« Quo fi fieri poteſt ut etiam nunc naſtri vobis 
in mentem veniat. Noſque magis dignos cre- 

ditis quibus civibus quam hoſtibus utamini, qui- 

que pro vobis potius quam contra vos pugnemus, 

neque noſtro neque majorum noſtrorum merito 

nobis id continget.“ Terence too in his Phor- 

mio: 


« Ita plerique ingenio ſumus, omnes naſtri noſ- 
met pcenitet.” 


And Afranius in his Togata : 


« Neſcio quid naſtri miſeritus tandem Deus.” 
And Laberius in his Necromantia: 
Dum diutius detinetur, agſtri oblitus eſt. 


There is no doubt but each of theſe phraſes, 

noſtri oblitus eft, and noftri miſeritus eſt, is ſpoken 

in the ſame caſe as mei miſeritus eft, and mei obli- 

tus eft ; but mei is the interrogative cafe, which 

the grammarians call the genitive, and is declined 

from ego, of which the plural is nos. Tui in the 

ſame manner comes from tu, and its plural is vos; 
for ſo Plautus has declined them in his Pſeu- 

dulus, in the following lines : 


S1 ex te tacente fieri poſſem certior, here, 
Quz miſeriæ te tam miſere macerent, 
. Duorum labori ego hominum parſiſſem lubens, 


Mei te rogandi, & tui reſpondendi mihi. 
Plautus 
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Plautus here derives mei not from meus, but 
from ego, as if you ſhould ſay, © patrem mei, for 
te patrem meum, as the Greeks uſe © roy Tera 
ps.” By the fame rule you may defend Plau- 
tus's uſage of labori mei, for labori meo, which 
though not common, is perfectly proper. This 
rule applies to the plural number likewiſe, which 
Gracchus uſed, when he ſaid, © miſereri veſtrum, 
and Marcus Cicero, © contentio veſtrum, and 
ce contentio noſtrum; according to which Quadri- 
garius, in the nineteenth of his Annals, has theſe 
words: * C. Mari et quando te noſtrum & reipub- 
lice miſerabitur 2?” Why then ſhould Terence uſe, 
« penitet naſtri, and not © penitet naſtrum; 

and Afranius, “ naſtri miſeretus, inſtead of © no/- 
trum?” I can conceive no reaſon for this, ex- 
cept the authority of antiquity, which paid little 
attention to accuracy of ſpeaking ; for thus often- 
tives ve//rorum has been made uſe of for veſtrum, 
as in that line from Plautus's Muſtellaria : 


e Verum illuc eſſe maxima pars veſtrorumn 
intelliget.“ 


Where moit people would ſay vefrum; fo ſome- 
times too veſtri is called vetrum ; but doubtleſs 
he who is deſirous to ſpeak with the moſt ſcru- 
pulous propriety would fay veſtrum rather than 
veſri; moſt unſeaſonably therefore have they 
acted, who in many paſſages of Salluſt have 
corrupted the purity of his compoſition; for 

where 
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where Salluſt wrote—< Spe majores veſtrum mi- 
ſerti plebis Romanæ, they have eraſed veſtrum, 
and ſubſtituted vęſri, which blunder has been 
now regularly admitted into various copies. I 
remember Apollinaris told me this, and I noted 
what he ſaid at the time it was ſpoken, 


C's a3; M. 


Different opinions of the Greeks on the number of 
Niobe's children. 


HE variety of accounts to be met with 

among the Greek poets about the num- 
ber of Niobe's children is really ridiculous ; for 
Homer ſays ſhe had twelve boys and girls, Eu- 
ripides that ſhe had fourteen, Sappho gives her 
eighteen, Bacchylides and Pindar twenty, whilſt 
other writers affirm that ſhe had but three. 


The names of the Greek poets mentioned in this chap- 
ter are ſufficiently familiar, except perhaps that of Bac- 
chylides. Of this perſonage Suidas gives the following ac- 
count: he was a native of Cos, a relation of the lyric poet 
Simonides, and a writer of lyrics himſelf. He wrote verſes 
in praiſe of Hiero, and ſome of his fragments have been 
preſerved. 
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CHAT. VIII. 


Of things which appear to have a ſympathy with 


the riſing and waning moon. 


NNIANUS * the poet, in his Faliſian farm, 
uſed to celebrate the time of the vintage 
with mirth and pleaſure. At this ſeaſon he in- 
vited me and ſome other friends; a large quan- 
tity of oyſters* was ſent for our ſupper from 
Rome: 


* Aanianus.]J—This perſonage flouriſhed in the time of 
Trajan: he is mentioned before, book vii. chap. 7. 

* Oyfters.]—The effect of the moon on objects animate 
and inanimate was in the ages of ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion almoſt indefinite. It has been the province of philo- 
ſophy, chaſtened and improved by experiment, to aſcertain 
theſe influences, and to confine them within their proper 
limits. Thou knoweſt an oyſter may be croſſed in love,“ 
fays the poet; but that they decreaſed with the decreaſing 
moon is, I ſhould ſuppoſe, alike difficult of N and of 
belief. 

All that Gellius here ſays concerning the eyes of cats 
originates without doubt in what Plutarch obſerves of that 
animal in his tract of Iſis and Oſiris. What is intended by 
the commentary on Heſiod cannot ſo well be imagined. 
The expreſſion of Plutarch in the above-mentioned tract is 
this: 

«« The true reaſon why the prieſts abominate and avoid 
onions 15, that the onion 1s the only one of all plants which 
iacteaſes"in bulk as the moon decreaſes.” 


The 
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Rome: when they were placed before us, and, 
though numerous, were poor and thin; © the 
moon (ſays Annianus) is now growing old, on 
which account oyſters, like other things, are 
meagre and out of order.” When we enquired 
what other things became poor as the moon 


decreaſed, © Do you not remember (ſays he) 
what Lucilius ſays ? 


Luna alit oftrea, & implet echinos, muribus 
fibras & pecu addit. 


Shell-fiſh and oyſters with the moon increaſe; 
And mice and cattle ſtrengthen with her | 
growth.“ —_— 


The CElurus was certainly among the Ægyptian deities. 
See Juvenal, 15. 7. 


Illic cœruleos, hic piſces fluminis, illic 
Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 


It is not poſſible to make any meaning of cœruleos. Bro- 
dæus propoſes to read illic œluros. 

See Herodotus, b. 2. where a whimſical account is given 
of the methods taken by the ancient Ægyptians to prevent 
the growth of cats. To theſe ſuperſtitions of the Ægyptians 
Milton thus alludes : 


Often there appeared 
A crew who under names of old renown, 
Ofiris, Iſis, Orus, and their train, 
With monſtrous ſhapes and ſorceries abuſed 
Fanatic Ægypt and her prieſts to ſeek 
Their wandering gods diſguiſed in brutiſh forms, 
Rather than human, &c. 
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And the ſame things which thrive with the in- 
creaſing moon fall away as the moon decreaſes, 
The eyes of cats, according to theſe changes of 
the moon, become larger or ſmaller; but the 
moſt remarkable circumſtance is what I read in 
Plutarch's fourth commentary upon Hefiod. The 
onion grows and buds as the moon decreaſes, 
but dries up while the month is young. This, 
according to the Ægyptian prieſts, is the reaſon 
why the Peluſi tæ do not eat an onion ; becauſe 
that is the only herb which obſerves changes of 
diminution and increaſe oppoſite to the increaſe 
and waning of the' moon. 
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Sar. K. 


A paſſage which pleaſed Antonius Julianus, from the 
Mimiambi of Cnæus Mattius, 


NTONIUS JULIANUS faid his ears 

were gratified by the ſound of ſome words 
introduced by Cnzus Mattius, a man of learning, 
ſuch as the following, which he related from that 
author's © Mimiambics:“ 


ce Sinuque amicam reficere * frigidam caldo 
« Columbatim * labra conſerens labris.” 


He 


* Reficere.]—For reficere, as it cannot be admitted con- 
ſiſtently with the metre, Voſſius would read reficit. I would 
propole refice. 

> Columbulatim.]—This is a very favourite image with 
the ancient Latin writers of amatory verſes, as well as of 
the moderns who profeſſed to imitate them,—See Mar- 
tial ;— 


Amplexa collum baſioque tam longo 
Blandita quam ſunt nuptia columbarum. 


The Baſia of Johannes Secundus abound with ſimilar pare 
ſages. The idea is however peculiar to the ancients, at 
leaſt I do not remember to have ſeen it imitated either in 
French or Engliſh. The ſimilies borrowed from the fond- 
neſs of turtles, are of a very different kind. Where Snak- 
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He thought likewiſe the following ſentence ele- 
gantly formed: 


« Jam tonſiles tapetes ebrii fuco, 
* Quos concha purpura imbuens venenavit.“ 


And this allo : 


Dein coquenti vaſa cunFa dejeftat, 
Nequamne ſitamenta pipulo poſcit. 


ſpeare ſays, „Like to a pair of loving turtle doves,” I am 
not certain whether the image of tenderneſs intended to be 
impreſſed, is not borrowed from the ſoft and — 


tone remarkable in the notes of this bird. 


CHAT. 


OF AULUS GELLIUS. 43s 


CHaP. Xs 


Meaning of the phraſe, tx junk MANUM con- 
SERTUM *', 


HE phraſe > © ex jure manum conſertum, is 

taken from old pleadings; it was uſed in 
all law-ſuits, and is now introduced before the 
prætor. I was aſking a grammarian of ſome 
note in Rome, what was the meaning of thoſe 
words ? He, looking at me with contempt, re- 
plied, © You either miſtake me, or you are jeſt- 
ing; I am a grammarian, not a lawyer. If you 
want to know any thing of Virgil, Plautus or 
Ennius, you may enquire of me.” © Well, Sir,” 


* The literal meaning of manum conſerere, is to fight 
hand to hand, and is taken from war. In the legal actions 
to which this chapter alludes, the contending parties are ſaid 
to have croſſed two rods before the prætor, as if emblema- 
tical of an engagement, and the party who was overcome 
reſigned his rod to his adverſary. According to the laws 
of the Twelve Tables, the preſumption in controverſies of 
this kind was always in favour of the poſſeſſor. The term 
vindicia, which occurs in the concluſion of the chapter, is 
alſo a law term, not very eaſily to be rendered in Engliſh, 
and about which indeed commentators are greatly. at va- 
riance. Vindicia is by ſome interpreted to be the rod 
which the two parties broke in pieces in a feigned contelt 
before the prætor. Vindicias dare, is to give poſſeſſion of 
the matter in diſpute. All theſe particulars are ſufficiently 
illuſtrated by Adams, in his Roman Antiquities. 
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ſaid I, © the paſſage I enquire about comes 
from Ennius.” He, wondering at a ſentence ſo 
foreign from poetry, declared that it was no 
where found in Ennius; I however repeated theſe 
lines from the eighth book of his Annals; for it 
happened that I remembered the paſſage more 
particularly than any other lines: | 


Pellitum & medio ſapientia, vi geritur res. 

Spernitur orator bonus, horridus miles amatur. 

Haud doctis dictis certantes ſed maledictis, 

Miſcent inter ſeſe inimicitias agitantes, 

Non ex jure manum conſertum, ſed mage ferro 

Rem repetunt, regnumque petunt, vadunt ſo- 

Iida vi. | | 
When I had repeated theſe lines from Ennius, 
* Now,” faid the grammarian, “ I believe you, 
and would have you credit me when I ſay that 
Ennius learnt this not from his poetical ſtudies, 
but from ſome lawyer; and you may have them 
explained from the fame ſource whence Ennius 
learnt them.” I took the advice of this maſter, 
when he recommended it to me to apply for that 
information from another, which he ought to 
have given me himſelf; and 1 have thought 
proper to inſert in theſe commentaries, what I 
have learnt from lawyers and their books, be- 
cauie people who live in bulineſs, and in the 
world, ought net to be ignorant of the common 
terms which expreſs a civil ſuit at law. Manum 
conſerere is applied to the ſubject of diſpute, whe- 
g ther 
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ther an eſtate or any thing elſe, when the oppo- 
nents each took hand. This ceremony of fixing 
the hand together on the ſpot where the ſubject 
of diſpute was, which took place in the preſence 
of the prætor, according to the laws of the 
Twelve Tables, whereon was written —“ Si qui 


in jure manum conſerunt ;” if any fix the hand 


together according to law; but afterwards, when 
the boundaries of Italy were extended, the præ- 
tors being fully engaged in giving judgment 


and other buſineſs, were much troubled to ſuper- 


intend theſe cauſes where the ſubje& of diſpute 
was diſtant, and it was decreed by a bye-law, 
contrary to the Twelve Tables, that the litigants 
ſhould no longer fix the hand together in the 
preſence of the prætor, but that one ſhould 
ſummon the other, according to law, to fix the 
hand together upon the ſubject in diſpute. Viſit- 
ing together the diſputed land, each took up 
from it a portion of land, this they produced in 
the preſence of the prætor, and plead for that 
clod as for the whole eſtate. Ennius, therefore, 
willing to expreſs that here was no legal diſpute 
before the prætor, but the real violence and 
efforts of war, compared this fixing of the hand, 
and innocent conteſt, which takes place betwixt 
the tongues and not the arms of men, with war- 
like and ſanguinary violence, 
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\Cnar Xt, 
Meaning of the word scul NA in Varro. 


UBLIUS LAVINIUS's book is not un- 
L worthy the attention of the curious; its title 
is, De Verbis ſordidis.“ that which is vulgarly 
called ſculna (a mediator) ſays he, is as it were 
ſeculna, which people more attentiye to elegance 
call /equeftris. Each word is formed from ſequor, 
becauſe either part follows the faith of him who is 
choſen to preſide over them. Publius Lavinius 
remarks, in the ſame publication, that che word 
ſculna is uſed by Marcus Varro in that diſſerta- 
tion entitled © Catus,” That which was left in 
cuſtody of a mediator was expreſſed thus, with 
an adverb, /equeſtro, poſitive. Cato ſays of Plo- 
terus againſt Thermus ; h 


Per deos immortales, nolite vos /equefro ponere, 


* The reader will receive material illuftration on the ſub- 


ject of this chapter, by conſulting the Adyerſaria of Barthius, 
p. 1270. 


1.--- 


% 


N. B. The Figures preceded by a ſmall n, refer to the Nates at the 
R us bottom of the pages. 


— 2 . ——— Rrw 


A. 


APPERAME, the Moor, ftory 


af, ii. 22, n. 2 

Abundance, the occaſion of want, 
ii. 160 

Academics, how different from the 
Pyrrhonians, ii. 285 

Accents of the ancients, iii. 15, n. 1 

Accius the poet, ii. 89, n. 2. ili. 4, 
n. 1 

Acreſtic, antiquity of the, iii. 12 5, 


n. 5 
Actions, quality of, depends on cir- 
cumſtances, in. 313 
Actors, ii. 68, n. 1. iii. 421 
,, anecdote of one, ii. 62 
Adoption, cuſtom of, 1. 331 
Adultery, puniſhments of, 11. 258, 
259», Ne 3 
Adwverbs, ii. 369, 371 
A diles, curule, i. 238, n. 1. 268, 
n. 2. ili. 36 
of the people, ii. 219, n. 1 
Aditimus, meaning of, ii. 354 
Aliut, L. i. 144, n. 4. ii. 37, n. f 
Cato, 1. 236, n. 9 
milius, Q. i. 200 
LEnigmas, ii. 345 


ing, at Athens, ili. 359, n. 3 
LEſop, i. 172. ib. n. 1 
Afranius the poet, ii. 219 
Age, reipe& paid to, i. 12$ 

2, diſtinctions of, ii. 273 


, curious cuſtom reſpeRe 


Agnomen, what, i. 54, n. 11 
Agrippa, ſignification of, ui. 245 
Aius, the god, iti. 247 

Albinus, Aulus, ii. 291 
Alcibiades, ſtory of, iu. 173 
Alexander, continence of, ii. 21 


n. 2. iii. 9, N. 1 

——— his letter to his mother, 
Il. 9 | 

— — and Ariſtotle, letters be- 
tween, 11.423 

Altenus, ii. 13. ib. n. 1 

Alum ſaid to prevent wood from 
taking fire, iii. 134 

Amaracus, i. Av, n. 16 

Ambar wales, fratres, ii, 206 

Ambiguity of words, ii. 300 

Ammonius Saccas, i. 290, n. 2 

—_ and anomaly in language, 
1. 161 | 

Androclus and the lion, i. 317 

Andromcus the philoſopher, iii. 42 5, 
n. 2 

Anger, obſeryations on, i. 95 

,, ſigns ot. i. 96 

Annals, diſtinguiſhed from hiſtary, 
1. 328 

Arnianus, ii. 70 

Antiquity, childiſh fondneſs for, i. 
42, Il, 3 4 

Antony, M. anecdote of, ii. Ä 

Apion, Pliſtonices, i. 317. ii. 21, 73y 


. 5 1 
Atollinaris, Sulpitius, tory of, iii. 334 


Ft 4 Apologias, 


„on the birth of, ii. 144, 


£ 
: 
| 
; 


4. 


IN D E K. 


Apologies, ii. 291 
Appius, Cæcus, ii. 210, n. 2 
„ſtory of the daughter 
of, ii. 210 , 
Approbation, on expreſſing, i. 283. 
ib. n. 2 
Arcefilaus, the philoſopher, i. 194 
Archtas's wooden pigeon, ii. 222 
Areopagites, ii. 348, n. 2 
Argei, ii. 231, n. 15 
Arimaſpi, ii. 147 
Arion, (tory of, iii. 251 
Arifleas, ii. 145, n. 2 | 
Ariflophanes, quotation from, 1. 67 
— „injury done to Socrates 
by, i. 191, n. 8 
Ariftotle, letter from Philip of Ma- 
cedon to, 11. 144 
, his appointment of a ſuc- 
ceſſor, m. 12 | 
and Alexander, letters be- 
tween, iii. 423 
Ariſtoxenus, i. 262, n. 3 
Artemifia, ſtory of, ii. 240 
Arteries and veins, opinions of the 
ancients reſpecting, iii. 3 52 
Axvales, fratres, ii. 20 
Aſellio, b NN 1. 126 
Amins Gallus, iii. 2 55, n. 1 
Aſpirate, on the uſe of the, i. 103 
A//iduus, meaning of, iii. 229, 231, 
n. 2 
Aſftrologers, iii. 91 
Atellanus, what, ii. 261, n. 3 
Atinian law, remarks on the, iii. 278 
Atque, ſignification of, ii. 272 
Atta, Quinctius, ii. 77, n. 3 | 
Augurate, high dignity of the, i. 54, 
n. 10 
Auguſtus, ſtyle of, ii. 260, n. 1 
— —, wrote his letters in cypher, 
Ill. 152, n. 3 
Avarice debilitates both body and 


mind, 1. 178 


* 


Avarus, whether ſimple or com- 


pound, ii. 209 
Axiome, what to called by the an- 
cients, iii. 222 


B. 
Babrias, i. 1757 m. 2 | 


Bacchylides, iii. 429, n. 1 

Bakers, iii. 176, n. 1 

Barbariſmus, not uſed by the anci- 
ents, in. 15 

Barbers ſhops, places for news of 
old, ii. 71, n. 3 

Baſſus, Ventidius, iii. 143 

Baths, Roman, magnificence of, i. 
173, n. 1 | 

Battle of Pharſalia foretold in Italy, 
111. 174 

Beards, cuſtoms relative to, i. 192. 
ib. n. 2. 193, 1. 3 

Beauty, female, remarks on, i. 308 

Beds of the Romans, ii. 331, n. 4 

Bidentes, ſignification of, ili. 216 

Birthdays celebrated by the ancients, 
it. 387, n. 1 

Births, numerous, ii. 196 

Bluſhing, iu. 378. ib. n. 1 


Bonus, uſe of, iii. 176, n. 1 


Books, fine titles of, i. iv. x, n. 3 
—, purchaſed at great prices, i. 225 
—, publicly burnt, firſt inſtance of, 
1. 288, n.1 | 
Bravery, ſignal inſtance of, i. 196 
Brutiam, who, 11. 206 | 
Bucephalus, i. 286 
Buxton, Jedediab, extraordinary 
memory of, ii. 125, n. x 


C. 


Cabal, etymology of, iii. 136, n. 3 

Cadmus, ſtory of, iii. 267, n. 1 

Cæcilius the poet, i. 151, n. 1 

Cædicius, Q, bravery of, i. 196 

Cælius, Antipater, ii. 193, n. 2 

Cerites, account of the, iii. 240, 
Ns. 3 


tabulæ, iii. 241 
Ceſar, Julius, tyranny of, i. 34, 
n. 6 | 


— - loſt works of, i. 42, 
n. 4 
— ——, and M. Cato, ſtory 


of, i. 258 
— — „ uſed to be publicly 
thanked by the ſenators, ii. 367, 


n. 10 
Cæſellius Vindex, ſtrictures on, ii. 48 


Calends, 


IN D E X. 


: Calends, i ii. 361, N. 1 

Calliſtratus, 1. 212 

Cameleon, range ſtories of the, ii. 
221 

Campanians, arrogant and luxuri- 
ous, 1. 89, n. 3 

Caninum prandium, ĩii. 88 

Capite cenſi, what, iii. 229 

Capito, Ateius, i. 157, n. 1 

Capitol, by whom founded and re- 

wie, 4 i. 120, n. 3 

Carmenta, iii. 4x N. 2 | 

Carneades, ſtory of, iii. 303 

Carthaginians, cruel cuſtom of the, 
i. 216 


» ſpirit of the, 11.269 
Colricins Ti tus, Ut. 59 
Cato, M. defence of an expreſſion 
of, i. 1 ne 4 
i. 258 
. for the Rhodi- 
ans defended, ii. 51 
„ eloquence of, ii. 205 
—— remarks on a paſſage of, 
ii, 226 
. philoſophy of, ui. 67 
Nepos, ili. 49 
Catullus, drinking ſong from, i. 
"vat 2 
Celebrated men of Greece and 
Rome, comparative chronology 
of, 111. 315 
Cenſor, office of, i. 253, n. 1. 265, 
276, n. 280, 334, n. 5. It. 
116 
— , remarks on the, i. 
282, n. 3 
Chaldeans, iii. 91, n. 1. 99, n. 5 
9 P. de, ſtory of, ili. 2 51, 


Child, one, ſpoken of in the plural 
number by the ancients, and way, 
1.125. ib. n. 1 

Children, on the duties of, i. 113 


i. 223, n. 7 

— on the management of, 
1. 279 

— . number of, born at once, 
11. 196 

, ſhould be ſuckled by their 

mothers, ii. 320 


„ privileges attending three, 


Cbilo, the Lacedzmonian, anecdotes 


of i. 10, 18 


Chineſe, accents of the, iii. 15, n. | 


Chriſtians, early, on the treatment 
of, i. 320, n. 4 . 
-» edict of Julian, reſpecting 
the, 111. 161, n. 1 


Chryſippus on providence, ii. 1 


——, remarks on paſſages i in, i. 13. 


19. 30. 133. iii. 1. . 


255.270 
—, his oratory, ii. 1 


— , miſtake o Gellius reſpecting, 


. 4% 4 
——; ſtory of, ii. 359 
age of, &c. ini. 192 
Cincius, \ me 208, n. 1 
Cinerus, ii. 37, n. 2 
Civil commotions, neutrality crimi- 
nal in, i. 123 
Claffici, and infra claſſem, ſignifica- 
tion af, 1i. 87 
Claudius, Servius, iii. 6 3 n. 5 
Clients, what, i. 48, n. 
— ho conſidered - the Ro- 
mans, iii. 415 
Climacttericss i. 207, n. 4 
Cloatius Verrius, iii. 236 
Cognomen, what, i. 54, n. 11 


_ Colonies, firſt Roman, how propa» 


2 11. 239, n. 1 
Colors, and their names, i. 164 


Comitia, ili. 189 

Command, whether to be obeyed 
ſcrupulouſly, i. 56 

Compitalid, 1 11. 261, n. 2 | 

Concio, ſignifications of, iti. 344 


Conſertum, ex jure manum, ui. 225 


Conftellations, on the names of ſome 
of the, 1. 142 

Conſular man, who fo called, 1. 4, 
n.z 

Conſu's, regulations of precedence 
between the, 1. 129 

Continence, inſtances of, ii. 21 

Coruncanius, i. 41, n. 2 

Corvinus, Valerius, ſtory of, ii. 171 

Cotyla, what, i. 213, N. 2 


Courtezans, ancient cuſtoms of, 


i. 35, n. 3. 269, n. 2 


on fate and free will, ii. 5 
Cicero, plagiariſms of, i. 12. ib. n. 3 


Courtex ans, 


—_— 


IN. 3 


© Conrtezans, divine honours paid to, 


ii. 18, n. 1. 20 
Crafſus Mutianus, P. anecdote of, 
1. 58 
Cretans, warlike muſic of the, i. 45 
———— invented the pyrrhic dance, 
i. 46, n. 5 
Crimes not the leſs becauſe others 
commit them, ii 11. 243 
Critolaus, ii. 292, n. 1 
Creſus, ſtory of the ſon of, i. 303 
Cronus Diodorus, epigram on, 
4 zot, n. 1 
rowns, military, 3. 2 
Ctefeas, ii. 146, * 4 4: 
Curius, i. 41, n. 2 
Cypher, uſed by the ancients, iii. 1 52, 


n. 3. 234 


it, 


D. 
„ how reckoned by the ancients, 


l, 132. 
—., diviſions of the, i. 184. n. 2 * 
Days, unlucky, 1. 326. 
Death, opinion of Epicurus on, 
1. 116, and note 
—. :nduced by fudden j joy, i. 216 
Declaimers, empty, ii. 187 
Deities of the ancient Romans, 
i. 311. 1, 62 
Delight, what, i. 168. ib. n. 2 
Demades, u. 296 
Demetrius Poliorcetes, Rory of iii. 197 
Demecritus reported to have de- 
prived himſelf of fight, and why, 
1. 238 
Demofthenes, remarkable for neat- 
gets of dreſs, i. 23 
—— defended from accuſa- 
tions of bribery, ib. n. 1. ii. 
293. n. 2 


and Lais, ſtory of, i. 35 

remarks on, 1. 167. 111.193 

quitted Plato for Calliſ- 

tratus, i. 212 

unable to ſpeak before 
Philip, 1. 128 

Denarius, value of the, i. 226, n. 3 

Deprecor, meaning of, ii. 38 

Diagorat, ſtory of, i. 217 


—— 


— 


ini, &c. ii. 260 
ence not uncommon among 

ancients of celebrity, ii. 128 
Dimidius and Dimidiatus, difference 

between, i. 213 
Diogenes, 1. 136 
ſtories of, it. 297, n. 1. 
li. 10, n. 1 359 


Del, of the Remans, Mid, 3. 


Diſputations, public, at Rome, iii. 
355 n. 1 

Di vinatio, particular uſe of tha 
word, i. 105 

Diverce, i. 242 

Dogs, young, eaten by the Romans, 
1. 190, N. 

Dolabella, ſtory of, ii. 347 

Dolphin, i in love with a boy, ii. 73 

Draco, ii. 314 

Dreſs, men diſtinguiſhed for neat- 
nels of, i. 23, 24. ib. n. 2 

Drinking ſong, i It. 114, n. 2 | 

parties, ancient origin of a 
modern cuſtom in, iii. 360, n. 1 

Dryder's Plutarch, ſtrictures on, ii. 

4, n. 2 

Tis Pontic, had the power of ex- 
pelling poiſon, iii. 306 

Dumb men ſpeaking ſuddenly, in- 
ſtances of, i. 303 

W mo, meaning of, i. 291 


e 


E. 


Earthquakes, the ancients . 
of the cauſe of, 1. 169 

„ancient luperſlitions | 
reſpecting / i. 170. 248 

Eclipjes, cauſes of, not regarded by 
the ancients, 1. 171 

ren of Roman youths, 1. 224 


— — 


n. 4 
Efeminacy cenſured, i. 194 
227 ptians permitted theft, ii. 317 
Elegant, vie of the term, 11. 277 
Enfield 's Hiſtory of Philoſophy, 1. 
Ty n. 4. 37, . 1 
Ennius, imitation of Euripides hy, 
11. 282 
. {4 he had three hearts, he- 


cauſe 


INDEX. 


eauſe he underſtood three lan- 
guages, iii. 308 
Entertainments, reading a part of, 
i. 82, n. 2. iii. 30 
— „ remarks on, iii. 28 
Ephorus, i. 209, n. 1 
icharmus, i. 65 
Eigen, 1. 136 
——, quotations from, i. 7. 
111. 311. 367 | 
=——-— wrote five books of diſſer- 
tations, iu: 367, n. 3 
2 1. 116. 118 
igrammata, what, i. 89, n. 1. 
prtaphs of three poets, written by 
themielves, i. 89 
Etruſcan ſoothſayers, ſtory of the, 
1. 246 
Etymology, i. 73. 94, n. 8 
Exclid, e * anecdotes of, ii. 
26, 27, n. 1 
Eupolis, i. 65 
Euripides, iii. 177 
Evil, neceſſary, 11. 3 
Example of others, no excuſe 
crimes, 11. 24 


Exigor, uſe of, 2 168 


F. 
Fabius Maximus and his ſon, ſtory 
of, i. 102. 101. n. 3 - 
——-=- Dorſo, anecdote of, ii. ze, 
n. 1. 
—.— Pictor, ii. 227, n. 3 
Fable, antiquity of, i. 172, n. 1 
Fabricius, C. i. 41, n. 2. 60. 200 
. Luſcinus, ſtory of, i. 252 
Faces hidden in the toga by Romans 
who wiſhed not to be known, 11, 
21, nu. 2 
Facies, proper ſignification of, ili. 85 
Faſcination, ii. 148 
Fate, ii. i 
Fathers, at Rome, had unlimited 
authority over their children, i. 
52, il. 7. 101, n. 2. 333 
to be paid by, to 
ſons when magiſtrates, 1. 100 
Faviſſæ, meaning and etymology 


of, 1. 119 9 


— , re 


Faworinus, i. 16, n. 7 | 

Fear, why the belly is looſened by, 
111. 374 

why paleneſs is occaſioned 

by, in. 378 

Feriæ præcidaneæ, i. 251 

Feſlinare differs from properare, iii, 
242 

Fidus optatus, i. 104, n. 2 

Figulus, Nigidius, i. 255. 271 

Fines amongſt the Romans, ii. 274 

Finger, the tourth, of the left hand, 
N $a reſpecting, ii. 216. 
ib. n. 1 

Flavius, Cn. ſtory of, ii. 2 5 

Flora, feſtival of the goddeſs, ii. 
176, n. 3 

Flutes, the warlike muſic of the 
Spartans, i. 43 

rejected by the nobler 
youth of Athens, ii. 173 

Fortitude, ii. 344 

Forums, Roman, ii. 173, n. 5 

Frater, etymology of, ni. 26 

Freewill, ii. 

Freexing, obſervations on, ui. 280 

Friends not to be relied on for aſ- 
ſiſtance, i. 173 

Friendſhip, how far juſtice may give 
way to, i. 10 

value of, iii. 270 

Frons, properly maſculine, iii. 253 

Fronto, Cornelius, i. 164, u. 1 

Frugality of the ancient Romans, ĩ. 


— h 


157 
Fulwvius, anecdote of the wife of, i. 
87, n. + * . *. 
Furius Antiates, vindication of, iii, 
355 


Furtum conceptum & obla 
what, ii. 316, n. 3 


* 


G. 


Gabius Baſſus, i. 106, n. 2 

Galba, Sergius, breach of faith of, 
i. 86, n. 2 

Garlands worn at drinking bouts, i, 
268, n. 2 

Geometrical — 1. 77 ; 

Geſtation, period of, 1. 21 
4 ' Gibbon 


Cibhon recommended for an account 
of the Roman laws, i. 129, n. 2 
, remarks on, i. 169, n. 1. 

332, n. 3 
—— —, his remark on the cenſorial 
office, i. 282, n. 3 
n the loins explained, i. 44, 
n. 4 
Gladiators, i ii. $9, n. 10. 344 
Gloves, remarks on, ii. $5, n. 2 
—— anciently worn in the hat on 
three ſeveral occaſions in England, 
ib. 
Gord deeds, advantage of, iii. 199 
Gracchus, C. i. 31, n. 3. iii. 163 
— attended by a flute 
player to modulate his voice when 
" ſpeaking in public, i. 47 


9 


— 


=—-—-—-— his oratory compared 
with Cicero's, ii. 199 
„Tiberius, i. 126 


7. F. ſtories of, ii. 108. 349 
Gramnidr leſs attended to than 
ſound by the ancients, iii. 53 

Craief, defended, iii. 398 


Gueſts, proper number of, ii. 28 
Gypfees, iii. 93, n. 1 


H. 


Halcyon d 8, 1. 206, n. 2 

Hannibal, Hafdrubal, and Hamilcar, 
how pronounced, 1.251 

Hannibals ſarcaſm againſt Antio- 

- chus, i. 293 

Happineſs, what, i. 118. iii. 323 

Head not covered in public by the 
Romans, i ll. 67, n. 1 

Hegeſias, ii. 146, n. 7 

Hellanicus, iii. 184 

Hellebore, white and black, uſes of, 
iii. 303 

Heralds, Roman, iii. 208, n. 2 

Hercules, ſtature of, i. 2 

„origin of the proverb, ex 
pede Herculem, i. 3, n 

on the worſhip of, ii. 286, 

n. 

Hermippus, i. 212, n. 1 

Herodes Atticus, i. 4, n. 1 

Heradotus, iii. 184 


H, god, whether older than Homer, 
i. 209 

Hexameter verſes, remarks on, ui. 
363 

Hiftory, on writing, i. 269 

——-- diſtinguiſhed from annals, 
i. 308 

Homer, whether older than Heſiod, 
i. 209 

., country of, i. 210 

, remarks on paſſages in, ut. 
266. 282 

Horſes, moſt famous, of antiquity, i. 
202, n. 1 

Hortenſius, the orator, a fop, i 1. 24 

Haſtiæ ſuccidaneæ, & præcidaneæ, 
i. 249 

Humanitas, ſignification of, iii. 43 

Hunger, means of ſupporting, iii. 
204 

bands, patience recommended to, 

1. 71 


authority of, . 258 

Hyginus, F. i. 60. 79 

Hypficrates, the grammarian ili. 
237 


I. 


Wlaudatus, ſignification of, i. 110 

, . and etymoiogy 
of, i. 

3 ſignification of, iii. 211, 
N. 4 

Inheritances, Roman laws reſpect- 
ing, ii. 29, n. 1 

Innumerus, applied to verſe, what, i. 

90, n. 4 

affen n to inſequendo, 
iii. 349 

Intra, — uſed by the W li. 
361 

I/figonus, ii. 146, n. 3 

Iſocrates, iii. 348, n. 1 

taly, etymology of, it. 274 


J. 


Fanus medius, 1 1. 69, n.2 
Jo, ſudden, death occaſioned by, 
1, 216 


Fudge, 


Judge, office of a, iii. 105 

Jupiter, ceremonies of the prieſt and 
prieſteſs of, 11. 227 

—— ſons of, diſtinguiſhed for 
virtue, iii. 181 


Juſtice, deſcription of, iii. 118 


K. 


Knights, Roman, ii. 116. iii. 211 


L. 


Labeo Antiſtius, i. 50. 5 5. iii. 31 

- ory ot, iii. 32 

Laberius, i. 33, n. 6. ii. 133. iii. 
219 | 

Lacedemonians. See Spartans 

Lafantius's Epitome not long dil. 
covered, ii. 1, n. 1 


Lais and Demoſthenes, ſtory of, i. 


— — 


35 

Language, on analogy and anomaly 
in, i. 161 

Laremia, Acca, ii. 19 

Latin, old, borrowed from the o- 
lic dialect of the Greek, 1 74. n 

Latium, what fo called, i. 24 5, n. 2 

Laws, obſervations on, iii. 408 

Legions, Roman, iii. 211 

Letters, remarks on ſome, iii. 403 

Levitas, ſignification of, ii. 80 

Lex, what, ii. 246. ib. n. 1 

Libraries of the ancients, i. 225, n. 
„6 

——-— national, wanting in Eng- 
land, ii. 43, n. 2 

Lictor, etymology of, ii. 333 

Life, like iron, 1. 279 

. Lightning, ancient ſuperſtitions re- 
ipeQung, i. 246 

Lion, gratitude of a, i. 317 

 ——— ſpoken differently of by Homer 
and Herodotus, iii. 17 

Literary affectations, ili, 347 

Lituus, ſignification and etymology 
of, i. 301 

Loquactty, i. 62 

Lowe, female, ii. 240 

—., Plato's remarks on, iii. 313 


/ 


Loweſongs of the ancient Latins, iii. 


399 

Lucilius, the poet, ii. 90, n. 2 ‚ 

Lucretius, Virgil borrowed whole 
verſes from, i. 80 

Luxury, remarks on, i. 293, n. 1. 
ii. 94. iii. 153. 176 

Hing, and telling a lye, different, ii. 


299 
Lyre, the warlike muſic of the Cre- 
> tans, 1.45 


Lyfias, ſtyle of, i. 107 


M. 


Magiſtrates, Roman, authority of 
the, iii. 35. 40 
Mancinus, Hoſtilius, ftory of, is 267 
lanner of doing things, importance 
of, iii. 313 
Manubtz, what, iii. 69 
Marriage, i. 26. 244. 308 
Roman modes of, i. 184, 
n. 3. ili. 342, n. 2 | 
Marfi, account of the, iii. 234 
Marvel, A. anecdote of, i. 61, n. 3 
Maſt, theatrical, account of the, i. 
299, n. 1 | 
Matrona, and mater-familias, dif. 
tinction between, iii. 342 
Mattius, Cu. words coined by, iii. 
187 
Mature, ſignification of, ii. 217 
Megalenſian games, i. 1 58, n. 2 
Megara, ii. 26, n. 1 
Mei Jus, AElius, Lenæus, and Caius, 
111, 341, n. 1 | 
Memory, obſervations on, ik 151, 
n. 1 
—, extraordinary example of, 


ib. 

Menageries, how called by the Ro- 
mans in different ages, i. 139 

„ by whom introduced 
amongſt the Romans, ib. n. x 

Menander, paſſages in, corrected, i. 


153. 155, n. 8 85 
, anecdote of, iii. 26 8 


— 


Menippus, i. 72, n. 3. 135 


Metellus Numidicus, i. 26. n. 1. ii. 


2 $3 ry U. 1 : ; 
Metellus 


IN D E. X. 


Metellus Numidicus, his thoughts on 
matrimony, 1. 26 

Milian virgins, ſtory of the, iii. 158 

Military rewards, i. 122, n. 1. 25 

puniſhments, ii. 214 

—— terms, ii. 215 

las, iii. 208 

=_ followed by a verb ſingular, 
1. 68 

Mills of the ancients, i. 191, n. 7 

Milo, death of, iii. 171 

Mind, on the powers of the, Ui, 5 

Minerwva's robe, 1. xi, n. 4 

Mifile weapons, more effectual when 
project upwards, ii. 135 

Mit hridates fortified himſelf againſt 
poiſon, iii. 306 

„ his antidote, ib. n. 1. 

underſtood twenty-two 
languages, iii. 308 

Monks, antiquity of, ii. 147, n. 10 

Monſtrous births, anciently thrown 
into the ſea, ii. 152, n. 14 

Montaigne ſingularly deficient in 
memory, ii. 125, n. 1 

Man, things influenced by the, 
iii. 430 

Moral ſentiment, beautiful, iii. 199 

Mortales uſed with propriety for 
homines, by Quadrigarius, iii. $3 

Mothers exhorted to ſuckle their 
own children, ii. 320 

Mumcipia, municipes, iti. 238 

Mufic, medical efficacy of, i. 266 

„on the ſcience of, ii. 249 

Muſical inſtruments, ſympathetic vi- 
brations of, ii. 159 

Mu ſanius, i. 28 3, n. 1 

Mys, the ſlave of Epictetus, a phi- 
loſopher, i. 136 


N. 


Newius, the poet, i. 89, n. 2. 191, 
n. 8 

„ epitaph of, written by him- 

ſelf, i. 90 

, wrote plays in priſon, i. 191 

Names, ancient laws reſpecting, ii. 
142 

Nanus, a good Latin word, derived 
from the Greek, iti. 40x 


| | 
Naples, healthy, ii. 187, n. 1 
Nepos, Cornelius, miſtake of, iii. 19t 
Neptune, ſons of, ferocious, iii. 181 
Nequitia, ſignification of, ii. 80 
Neutrality in civil. commotions cri - 
minal, 1. 123 / 
Nigidius, P. i. 217 
Niobe 's children, iii. 429 
Nomen, what, i. $4, n. 11 
Nouns, declenſions of, i. 271. 336. 
ii. 183. ifi. 78. 120. 382 
Numbers, ſuperſtitious notions re- 
— i. 205 
7 terms of, iii. 362 


O. 


Oaths, ancient, i. 80, n. 3. ii. 286 

——, religiouſly obſerved by the 
Romans, ii. 205 

, men and women uſed differ- 
ent, ii. 236 

Obeſity, anciently accounted dif- 

I, ii. 116, 117, n. 2 

Obeſum, meaning of, iii. 379 

Obnoxius, what, 11. 100 

Obſolete expreſſions, affectation of, 
b 43. K 333 | 

Eſophagus, opinions of the ancients 
reſpecting the, iii. 293 

tolus, Alexander, iii. 179, n. 4 

Olive- tree, change in the leaves of 
the, at the ſolitices, ii. 1 58 

Ohmpiat, the mother of Alexander, 
her witty reply to her ſon, iii. 9 

Oneſicritus, ii. 146, n. 5 

Opilius, Aurelius, i. 94, n. 7 

Oi mathia, ii. 288 

Optics, (kill of the ancients in, iii. 
249 

Ofus, a termination always ſignify - 
ing excels, 1. 255 | 


” 


— 


P. 


Pacuwius, M. the poet, i. 90, n. 5. 
ii. 89, n. 2 

„epitaph of, i. 91 

and Accius, anecdote of, 


Palm, 


Ill, 4 


IND 


Palm, peculiar quality of the, i. 1 
— ar what, 15 n. 3 ye 
Papirus Pretextatus, ſtory of, i. $6 
Paradoxes, iii. 296 

Parcus, etymology of, i. 22 
Parents, on the authority of 1. 113 
See Fathers. 

Partin, uſe and ſignification of, ii. 


224 

Paſſions, ſtoĩcs and peripatetics con- 
Kantiy diſputing about, i. ꝙ 5, n. 3 

„ advantageous, iu. 398 

Paulus, Julius, i. 83 

Pellex, what, i. 243 

Penus, what, i. 233 


Peregrizus, the philoſopher, ii. 121, 
n. 1 


Pericles, anecdote of, i. 14 

Peripatetic and a ftoic, diſpute be- 
tween, iii. 323 

Perſona, etymology of, i. 299 

Petorritum, a Gallic word, iii. 195 

ö , what, iii. 195, U. 1 

Phedon, of Elis, i. 135 

Philip, of Macedon, ii. 143 

— , his letter to A- 


riſtotle, 11. 144 
Philippides, i. 216 
Pbilochorus, i. 209, n. 1. ili. 178, 


n. 2 

Philolaus, the firſt who taught the 
world's revolution on its axis, 
1.225, n. 2 

Philoſophers, many were ſlaves, i. 135 

, moſt, poor, 1. 137, n. 4 

„ dreſs of, ii. 139 

„ falſe, ii. 251. iii. 21. 

67. 310 


i. 160 
Phyfiognomy, i, 37, n. 2 
:georn, wooden, ii. 222 223, n. 3 
Pignoriſcapio, ii. 79 
Piſo, new figure of ſpeech by, ui. 


194 

Plampedes, what, i. 48, n. 8 

Plato, ſtyle of, i. 107 

—— gave a great price for ſome 
books, 1. 225 

, on the, abuſes of falſe philo- 
ſophy, ii. 251 

— and Xenophon, rivals, iii. 113 


5 


6 baniſhed from Rm e, 


Plautus, epitaph of, i. 9 | 

——, on aſcertaining the plays 
of, i. 186 

wrote ſome of his plays in 
a bakehouſe, i. 190 

Players, not reſpectable amongſt the 

reeks and Romans, iii. 421. 

ib. n. 1 

Pleaſure, opinions of the ancients 
reſpecting, ii. 153 . 

—— why ſome kinds of, are deem- 
ed baſer than others, iii. 369 

Plebifcitum, what, ii. 246. ib. n. r 

Plerique omnes, ſignification of, it. 
131, n. 1 

Plutarch, catalogue of the loſt 
works of, where, i. 2, n. 1 

„ tory of, i. 95 

— 7 treatiſe on the difference 
among men in mind and body 
mentioned, i. 1. ib. n. 1 

cenſures of Epicurus, i. 
116. 118 

Poets, hard fate of, ii. 278, n. 2 

, conteſts between, iii. 268 

Poiſon, flow, antiquity of the notion 
of, ii. 11, n. 2 

Polus, the player, anecdote of, 11. 68 

Polyſtephanus, ii. 146, n. 6 

Pomerium, what, iii. 37 

Pompey, theatre of, ii. 194, n. 3 

Pompylus, 1. 136 | 

Porcian family, origin and names 
of the, iii. 49 ; 

Poftwerta, the goddeſs, iii. 245, 
n. 1 


Prænomen, what, i. 54, n. 11 

Præpetes, ſignification of, ii. 15 

Preter propter uſed by Ennius and 
others, ini. 393 

Prætexta, what, i. 86, n. 3 

Pretors, iii. 35. 41 

Praiſe, cold, more injurious than 
ſevere cenſure, iu. 372 

Prayers of the Romans, 1u. 62 

Prepaſitions, prefixed to words, ob- 
lervations on, i. 133. 273. U. 70. 
iii. 141 

DO, what, ii. 246 | 

Pro, uſe of the prepoſition, ii. 280 

Probus, the grammarian, the firſt 
decipherer, iii. 287, n. 2 

| Proflzgacy, 


IN D E X. 


Profligacy, contempt ſhown to, by 
the Lacedzmomans, iii. 332 

Profligo, improper uſe of, iii. 146 

Proletarii, what, iii. 229 

Prologue ſpoken by Laberius, i. 
133, n. 1 

Properare differs from feitinare, 
1. 242 

Proſa, the goddeſs, iii. 245, n. 1 

Protagoras, i. 288 

| , ſtory of, i. 305 

Proverbs, i. viii. xiii, n. 10. xiv, 
n. 12. 3, n. 3. 14. 36. ib. n. 4. 
39, n. 8. 62, n. 1. 64. 110, 


n. 6. 152. 153. 202. 204. 206, 
n. 3. 246. 337. Ut. 122, n. 1. 
191, i 6. 219, n. 2. 2959 


n. 2. 331. 340. Nil. 45. 84. 88. 
180, n. 5. 269. 274. 330 

— — ex pede Herculem, and ex 
ungue leonem, origin of the, 1. 3, 
n. 3. 

Providence, arguments for, ii. 1 

Prudence recommended, in. $1 

Pfylli, tory of the, iii. 234 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, auecdote of, 
Il. 43, n. 2 

Publius Syrus, iii. 301, n. 1 

——— —, ſentences of, ui. 302 

Faye, miſtake of a phyſician re- 

| pecting the, iii. 352 

Puniſbment, reaſons for, ii. 34 

Put um, ſiguification of, ii. 13 

Pyrrhic dance invented by the Cre- 
tans, i. 46, n. 5 


Pyrrho, ii. 283, n. 1 
a rhonian philolophers, ii. 283 
yrrbus, ſtory of, 1. 200 
Fythageras, diſcipline of the ſchool 
OL, 1. 37 
„ on ſome doctrines of, 


1. 261 


Q 


Quadrigarius, Q. C. i. 32, n.4. 68 
elegant expreſ- 


ſions of, iii. 2 59 
Quæſlor might be ſummoned before 
| _the prators i. 35 

Eee, i. 7, h. 4. Ul 201. 327. 


Quieſe o, pronunciation of, ii. 37 

Duin, uſe of, iii. 298 

Quoc wivet, and quoad morietur, 
ſignify the fame, ii. 115 

Quotations, falſe or partial, ſtrictures 


R. 


Raiſin wine made by the ancients, 
n. 258, n. 2 

Reading, part of the amuſements at 
the Featts of the ancients, i. 82, 
n. 2. iii. 30 

Reconcuiations between eminent men, 
1. 349 | 

Regulus, ſtory of, ii. 11 

Religioſus, true ſignification of, 
1. 255 

Remmius Palæmon, iii. 276, n. 1 

Reſcire, ſignification of, i. 138 

Rete, and flumina retanda, ſignifi- 
cation of, 11. 312 

Rhetoric forbidden to be taught in 
ancient Rome, iii. 160 

Rhodes, ii. 51 ; 

Rhophalic verſe, iii. 127, n. 85 

Rings, ancient faſhions reſpecting, 
u. 216 

Riders, largeſt, according to the an- 
cients, ii. 212 

Rogatio, what, it. 245 

Roman ſenate, forms of the, 1. 253 

, comic writers, claſſed by Se- 
digitus, iii. 185 

Romans, ancient, frugality of the, 
1. 157 

— —, piety of the, i. 
170, n. 3 


, manners of the, 
i. 314. iii. 334, n. 1. 401, n. 1 
y dreſs of the, ii. 


— — 


84. 


ill. 59 

„ dainties of the, 

ii. 94. Hi. 30. 153, n. 1 

„ ſpirit of the, 11. 269 

c „ Claſſes of, ii. 271, n. 1 

Rome, uſually quitted in the ſum- 
mer, ü. 187, n. 1 


Romulus, ſtory of, ui. 306 


Rubige, 


LIN D E X. 


e 


Sacellam, not a compound, ii. 29 
Sallaft, his imitation of Demoſthe- 
nes animadverted on, i. 167 
—— remarks on the ſtyle of, i.2 
—-—, defence of an expreſſion 


Santra, ii. 37, n. 3 

Sceptics, ii. 283 ä | 

Scipio Africanus, i. 192. 276. i. 
213 44 | 


234 

_Cea, on the waves of the, i. 175 
Second fight; iuſtance of, ni. 174 
Self demul, obſervations on, i. 98, 

n. x | 1 
Senate, Roman, forms of the, i. 

258. ü. 350, n. 2. iii. 129. 133 
Senatores pedarii, what, i. 227 
Seneca, ii. 328. ib. n. 1 


Senſe to be regarded as well as 

Senfes, 2 he ii. 69. iti. 
36 

Sepaltus, fignification of, iii, 419, 
n. 4 F | 

2 ſequeſiro, ii. 348 


erpent, enormons, u. 9 : 
Serpents ſubdued? by. certain people 


by incantations, iii. 234 
Sertorms, tory ot, iu. 182 
Serwvilius Geminus, ii. 334 
Ser uus receftitius, what, iii. 275 
Sextary, what, i. 213, n. 2 | 


Ships, ancient kinds of, ii. 265 
books, 1. 75 Is. 
as III. 


Siccius Dentatut, extraordinary vas 
lour of, i. 121 

Sicinnium, ficinniflas, iii. 410 

Sigi. laria, i. 104, n. 2. 291, n. 2 

Signs, antiquity of, i. 292, n. 2 

Sin, impolicy of, 11. 3565 

Sitic inet, what, iii. 418 

Situs, ſigniſication of, iii. 419, b. 2 

Slaves, laws reſpecting buying and 
ſelling, i. 238. 11. 66 

— ſtate of, amongit the an- 
cients, i. 320, n. 4. ui. 201, n. 5 

—, ſervus receptinus, what, 
iii. 27 | | 

Sleeves not worn by the early Ro- 
mans, it. 84 ee 

| — ** I 

5 W ce e expreſſion, a 
ſleeveleſs errand, ibid. 

Shegers of the ancients, ü. 136, 
n. 1 8 ä 

Sno u- abater pernicious according 
to Arittotle, iii. 37 . 

Socrates, patience of, i. 71 

— =, {elf-denial of, i. 98 
1. 191, n. 8 


— , anecdote of, it. 130, 24 
n. 1 "IA 
Soleciſin, etymo of, I. 31, n. 2 
, 2 the 


1. 335 
Solon, defence of à law of, i. 123 
Song, well applied, iii. 251, n. 1 
Sopbufts, i. 290,N 2. 305. ib. n. 1. 
308. u. 190 
Soror, etymology of, iii. 26 
Sotadici, what, ii. 78, n. 4 
Sotericus, ii. 331, n. 4 
Sotiam, 1. 35, n. 1. x 
uled flutes, not trumpets, 
in battle, i. 43 a 
of wine, it. 306, n. x 
i, the men ſprung from the 
dragan's teeth fo called, iu. 267, 
. 1 ; 
Speaker, ancienly often named 
himſelt ficlt, 1. 4, , 3 ' 


Spectatus, uſe of the werd, ni. 593 


n.1 


Gg Speuſippitey 


nn... 


— 
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IN D E xX. 


eise pun, i. 226, n. 5 

3 ſignification and etymo- 
logy of, 1. 111 

Stadia explained, i 1.2, n. 2 

Stars, on the names of ſome of the, 
i. 142. iii. 23 

Statius, a ſervile name, i. 282 

Stilo, luis, ii. 249, n. 1 F 

Stoic, true, diſtinguiſhed from the 
falſe, 1.4 

— philoſophy, i ii. 337. ii. 398 

—— and peripatetic, diſpute be- 
tween, ini. 323 | 

— in a ſtorm, iii. 364 


Stribligo, or ſtrobiligo, ſignification 


of, 1. 335. ib. n. 1 
Style, remarks on, ii. 88. 302 


Slade, the goddeſs of eloquence, 


MH. 329, n. 2 
Subtleties, verbal, i. 7, n. 9 
Suicide not e by the Ro- 
mans, iii. 1 53 
Sulpicius, Serwius, i. 119 
Sumptuary laws of the Romans, i. 1 57 
Adam Smith's re- 
marks on, i. 160, n. 6 8 
Sun dial, the firſt erected in n 
| i. 188, u. 1 
Supereſſe, meaning of, i. 81 
Supenſtitiams, i. 202. ib. n. 2. 205. 
246. iii. 37, n. 1 
Suſque deque, iii. 227 | 
Syllogt/m, iii. 188 


Sympe/iacs of Taurus, i ll. 32 


1. 


Taler, Attic, value of the, i. 226; 


n. 6 
Talkativeneſs, i i. 62 
Tarratia, Caia, ii. 18 
Taurus, the phileſopher, i. 95, n. 
— — 
anger, i. 958 x 
P 


— n. 71 

Terence, ii. 89. 90, n. 2 

Tertium and tertio, tema ks on, ii. 
192 

Taser, wu. 270, n. 2 


7 his reply on 


r 4. 


5 three kinds of, iii. 190 
Th beft, laws reſpecting, i ii. 92. 119, 
n. 3. 314 
— . oath taken by the ery 
concerning, iu. a 
Theophraflus, ii. 128 
Theopompus, ii. 242,N. 2 
Thucydides, age of, ui. 150 — 
Tides, iii. 94, n. 2 — 
Timarchus, iii. 332, n. 


Timon, of Phlius, i. 226 de 


Tiro, Tullms, ſtrictures on, ii. 5+ -- 

Torquatus, T. Manlius, ſtory of, * 
178 — 

Trachea, opinions of the ancients on 
the uſe of the, iii. 293 

Ws: remarks on, ui. 162. ib. 
n. 1. 


3 lucky and unlucky, 3 ii. 70 


3 4 paymaſter, li. 79, 04 7 

— authority of the, 1 iu. 31 

Trifling, ii. 32. iii. 122 

Triones, ſignification of, i. 44 

Tru A of, ancientiy deemed 

eft, ii. 93 

Tevekve tables on the lewd of the, 
il. 119, n. 3. iii. 4 _ 5 
435, n. 1 3 


U. 


Undus, the termination, i li. 307 
Tr why fire provokes, iii. 37 7 
— Ul. 79 


_ 
Falerius Antias, i i. 32, u 5 - 


Varro, i. 68, n. 1. 144, n. 4 | 
number of books written by, 


1. 208 
Vaticamus, etymology of, ini. 247 
Venus Vittrix, ii. 194, n. 3 . 
, ü. 26. 


I: Ferbs, 


Verbs," on the 8 
aui. 169 


Verbs, frequentative, on the pronun- 
ciation of, ii. 156 
— common, iii. _ 
Active put for paſſive, iii. 357 
Feſcus ſignification of, iii. 213 ? 
Feflals, i. 30. it. 19, n. 2 
Veflibulum, what, iii. 212 
V. n yeſtrum, remarks on, iii. 
42 
Fexare, meaning of the word, i. 
109 
Vidtimt called bidentes, what, iii. 
216 
Virgil, true reading of a paſſage in, 
1. 79 
— borrowed whole verſes from 
Lucretius, 1. $0 
— remarks on ſome expreſſions 
of, i. 104. 107. 130. 235. 301. 
i. 25. 112. 133, n. 1. 169. ith 
- 83. 214. 340 : 
— , riddle of, explained, 1. 189, 
n. 4 
— ſtory af, ii. 112 
on his imitations of Greek 
poets, ii. 162. iu. 80. 288. 
——- anachroniſms of, ii. 233, 234, 
-N. 3 | 
Fiſion, on the nature of, i. 324 
Fivaria, what, i. 139 
Foconian law, ii. 87, n. 2 
Faice, whether a ſubſtance or not, i. 
322 
Ferticęs, it. 3, n. 2 


W. 
Var, Roman form of declaring, iii. 


208 
WWarlike muſic of the Lacedæmoni- 
ans, i. 43 
Waterſpouts, iii. 365. n. 2 
Weapons, various kinds of, u. 264 
Whirkwmd's, iii. 365, n. 2 | 
Winds, ancient Greek and Latin 
names of the, i. 145 
— affect the ſea differently, i. 176 


I N D E X. Fs 


Wine, on the uſe of, amongft the. 
ancients, ii, 257. ib. n. 1 

— raifin, made by the ancients, 
ii. 258, n. 2 

— . anſwer of Romulus reſpe&- 
ing, it, 306 

* of Leſbos, iii. 13 N. 1 

—, Plato recommended moderate 
indulgence in, iti. 137 

Wiſdom, the daughter of Uſe and 

emory, iii. 20 

Wives, power of huſbands over, ii. 

* 258 | 

Woman incapable of keeping a ſe- 
cret, i. $7, n. 3 

———, who poiſoned her huſband 
and ſon, ſtory of a, i. 347 - 

Women of Reme abſtained from 
wine, ü. 257. ordered by law to 
kiſs their relations, and why, ib. 

did not uſe the ſame oaths as the 

men, ii. 286 8 

—— of Greece not allowed to 
indulge in exceſs of wine, ii. 2 57, 
n. 1 


— France, ii. 2 58, n. 2 

Wonderful things, ii. 147. iii. 244 

Weed rubbed with alum ſaid not to 
take fire, iii. 134 

Words, on the uſe of, ii. 76, n. 1. 
120, n. 1 

——— with oppoſite ſignifications, ii. 
174. 352 

—— natural ſigns of things, ii. 207 

———, influence of cuſtom on, ii. 
365, n. 6 

: old, meaning of ſome, iii. 379 


X. 
Xenthippe, i. 71 


Xenophanes, 1. 209, n. 1 
Aenopben and Plato, rivals, iii. 123 


2. 


Zeno, anecdote of, ii. 6, n. x 


8 ** 1 
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ADDENDA ET CORRIGENDA. 


Vor. I. 


Page 52. I. 1. for ſeventeen, read ſeven. 
| Hey 106. I. 3, for divinat, read divinit. 
| 124. Note, © ſevere law.” Plutarch's word is 


yuTeToy, This perhaps ſhould rather have been ren- 
dered, moſt unreaſonable and diſproportionate. 
133. for propoſitions, read prepoſitions. | 
144. Note. Manipli.— Here the ſcazon is defective in 
a ſyllable, to remedy which Turnebus propoſes to 
read ite after manipili. * Eli is a falſe quan- 
tity, ſo Heyne timidly and doubtfully propoſes to 
read “ ſtilo. See his note. 


. | 146. for aileayeirn;, read eibnywirrc, 


15 5. for ter, read z5er. » 
| 171. for Dei, read Dui. 
| | 172. for geſte, read geſta. 
| 188. for Anictinum, in nate, I. 3 from the bettom, read Ari- 
| etinum. ; 


189. for Solinus ad Salmas, read Salmaſius ad Solin. 
225. Note, for Halberotadt, read Halberſtadt. 
| 255. Note, fer adverſarii, read adverſaria. 
256. for reliquendo, read relinquendo. 
zoo. It may be added, that ſome derive perſona from 
Tee Com, which is nearly as probable as any, 
315. for t read . 
330. for America, read Armenia. 


Vo 1. IL 


1 . 7—1Ü¾ 2 2 1 w 


Page 22. fer ſolutionis, read ſolutioris. 


The formation of theſe words ending in mentum, is 
rom the ſupines, as thus - moni-tum, monu- men, 
mentum, with men inſerted, and tum ſometimes 
rejected, and — prefixed, 

6 


Page 


} 


Page 66. A very learded friend pho hab eddie this duet. 
non of the ſervi pileati very carefully, writes to 
me thus on the ſubject: 

Theſe ſlaves were not of a higher order; they are 
diſtinguiſhed from the bare headed, but not ſet 
above them..—-The caſe was this: 

If I exchanged a flave with the pileus, it told you 
the buyer, that I the ſeller was not reſponſible. 
In general, the pileati were new . untried flaves, 

for whom the maſter could not anſwer ; and thoſe 
for whom he did anſwer, or the non: pileati, 
were thoſe he had long poſſeſſed, and often uſed. 

78. bo are extant many monkiſh verſes of this 

rt. 


$5. There is a book on the Uſe of Gloves, by a John 
Nicolai, publiſhed in Germany, in 1704; and a 
_ deal on this ſubject may be found in the 

arioficies of Literature, publimed by D'Iſraeli. 

03. What I have rendered to bear up boldly, is, on re- 
collection, hardly forcible enough; it rather means 
to be ſo diſengaged from one thing, as ta be 
wholly ready for another. Thus in Horace, ſem- 
per vacuus; and thus alſo, vacare philoſophiæ, 
means to be intent on philoſophy alone. ys 
vacare adverſum adverſarios, may mean, * to be 

thoroughly prepared againſt his adverſaries.” 

110. for availed but only, read availed only. 

113. for PALLON read xeon. f 

127. for „ nor [ do,“ read ©& nor do I.“ 

137. for incardeſcit, read incandeſcit. _ 

144. Aixctoxn; rather means ſucceſſion to the conduct ef 
gublic affairs. | 

150. for regi, read tegi. 

160. for quznam, read quæram. 

176. The word fabuloſus ſhould have been here explain- 
ed; it means a man much talked of. 

130. Struck with grief 1s hardly forcible enough; it 
means, with a mixture of grief ard rage. Thus 
in Virgil, the expreſſion of ſzevi doloris conveys 
a ſimilar idea. 

205. The expreiban of opicas occurs in Auſonius. See 
his Profeſſores, 22. 


Exeſas tineis opicaſque evolvere chartas. 
8 5 Page 


* 


Page 215. The orbis may be thus diſtinguiſhed from globus 

war the one was fixed and ſtationary, the other flying 
bere and there. | 

229. for a body, read a dead body. 

460. for fantoribus, read fautoribus. 

270. for 5010, read 3015. 

08. for becoming of, read becoming in. 

310. fer dicare, read dicam. _ 

316. for goods ſought, read goods were ſought. 


348. The ftory here related is quoted by Meurfrus, and | 
becurs in lib. i. chap. 17. Ethicorum Maj. Ariſ- 


tot. 


Vor. III. 


Page 2. I. 3. note, for according, read contrary. 
13. note, for Apia, read Chia. 
35. Rome ſtationibus.— See Horace, ſat. iv. I. 1. 


Nulla taberna meos habeat neque pi'a libellos. 
On which the following Vet. Schol. is produced by 


Baxter : 

Negat ſe libellos ſaos edere bibliopolis qui fatienes 
vel armaria circa pilas vel columnas habebanr, 
& in pilis epigrammata ſcribebant poetæ qui 
non tradebant bibliopolis. 

Thus the ſtalls or ſhops of bookſellers were, it 
ſeems, called fations, from whence the Engliſn 
word ftationers is well derived. 

$4. for heri, read here. 
167. for fariatur, read fari iatur. This emendation is 

propoſed by Salmaſius, and Is certainly right. 

173. for Pamphilas, read Pamphila. | 

194. for Julio, read Julius, and for Julii, read Julio. 

230. for ferroque, read feroque. 

262. Ver Se his; read 2 . : 

319. for Leuctria, read Leuctra. 

342. The Romans diftinguiſhed between matti onium 
and nuptiæ. A woman by uſe entered into matri- 
monium, and ſhe was then matrona. The co- 


emptio and confarreatio made way for her to be- 
| come 


—— whit; bar watorfhites, The 
« + © coemptio confarreatio produced the juſtæ 
nuptiæ ; but in all three cafes ſhe was matrona.— 
As a woman without children was called matrona, 
from the hope of having them, fo vidua was ap- 
plied to an unmarried woman. 
An te morantur virgines vidus domi. 
Occurs in the Agamemnon of Seneca. 


Page 360. I am probably wrong in tranſlating. a mvanuario by 


« a waiter.” I was miſled by finding, book xvi. 
c. 7. that Laberius uſes manuarius for a light- 
fingered thief. It was a term at play, and the 
es was that by which the colluſores manum, i. e. 
jactum redimebant. See Geſner. Quaſi ex plum- 
bis manibus collecto, ſays Torcellinus, in V. and 
goes on—reſpicit autem ad vices ludendi ſeu jac- 
tus, qui ab Auguſto apud Sueton. c. 71. manus 
dicuntur. In the paſſage from Suetonius, fi quas 
manus remiſi cuique exegiſſe m, &c. The-.manus 
unclaimed by Auguſtus, is the money loſt aſter an 
unlucky throw. Caſaubon. Perhaps therefore 
the paſlage in Gellius ſhould be rendered, 


Like money given by the players for the throw.” 
for ſimiliar, read milar, 5 

395. Præter propter. Præ:er is exceſs, propter, that 

which it approaches. Thus we ſay in Engliſh 

a little beyond the nail, or below it. We are be- 

yond the right mark. See Gefner and Salmaſius. 


416. I ſhould have referred the reader in this page to Dr. 
Taylor's Diſſertation. 


